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STATE, FOREIGN OPERATIONS, AND RELATED 
PROGRAMS APPROPRIATIONS FOR 2016 


Wednesday, March 25 , 2015. 

PUBLIC AND OUTSIDE WITNESS HEARING 

Opening Statement by Chairwoman Granger 

Ms. Granger. The hearing will come to order. I want to welcome 
everyone to today’s hearing for the Subcommittee on State, Foreign 
Operations, and Related Programs. 

I also want to thank all the witnesses for being here today. I 
want to note for the record that all written testimony received by 
the subcommittee will be given the same consideration. Each wit- 
ness will be given 4 minutes to provide remarks, and Members will 
have 1 minute to ask questions. Witnesses are reminded that the 
Members have your full testimony, and you are encouraged to sum- 
marize. 

I will yield first to Mrs. Lowey for any opening remarks. 

OPENING STATEMENT BY MRS. LOWEY 

Mrs. Lowey. Well, thank you. 

I join Chairwoman Granger in welcoming our distinguished wit- 
nesses here today. Thank you for coming to our subcommittee to 
present your views on the fiscal year 2016 budget. Our public wit- 
nesses, along with all those submitting written testimony for the 
record, represent a broad cross-section of interests. 

Leaders from industry, civil society, and the faith community 
have all publicly recognized the importance of diplomacy and devel- 
opment to our national interests, and the role of our civil society 
and private sector couldn’t be more important in translating policy 
into action. Collectively, you provide a critical commentary for this 
subcommittee to consider, particularly as the House is considering 
the Republican budget resolution which, if it were a real budget 
plan instead of a political document intended to provide rhetorical 
red meat to the base, would place our national security at risk by 
massively reducing nondefense discretionary funding. 

By 2025, it would slash important investments in our inter- 
national diplomacy efforts, development programs, and lifesaving 
humanitarian assistance. Your voices need to be heard on the im- 
pact of your work, the implications for our national security, should 
the SFOP’s allocation face a 25 percent cut. 

I look forward to hearing from you all and thank you for the im- 
portant work that all of you do throughout the world. 

Thank you. 
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Ms. Granger. We will now hear from Mr. Howard Kohr. You are 
recognized for 4 minutes. We appreciate all of your hard work in 
ensuring that the strong and steadfast relationship between the 
United States and our longest-standing ally, Israel, is maintained. 

Thank you. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HOWARD KOHR, CEO, THE 
AMERICAN ISRAEL PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 

Mr. Kohr. Thank you. Chair Granger, Ranking Member Lowey. 
It is a privilege to be here again to have this conversation about 
this in front of this very distinguished subcommittee. 

I first want to start, first of all, just our appreciate to both of you 
and the members of this subcommittee of the model you set, frank- 
ly, for the rest of Congress in the bipartisan way you work together 
for the good of our Nation. And it truly is a model that should be 
replicated throughout the rest of Congress. 

I also want to take a moment to recognize Anne Marie and Steve, 
excellent staff directors that you each have, for their terrific work 
as well. And I also want to recognize my colleague. Ester Kurz, 
who is here with us today, and does remarkable work. 

Since we were last together, there is more instability, more 
chaos, frankly, more dangers in the Middle East. Events in Syria, 
Lebanon, Libya, Iraq, now Yemen, as well as the rise of ISIS, a re- 
minder of the dangers that exist in the Middle East, as well as 
Iran’s continuing efforts to spread terror and instability throughout 
the region. 

All of this instability and danger impacts Israel, who sits in the 
middle of this chaos. Tens of thousands of rockets and mortars and 
missiles on both Israel’s northern border and on Israel’s southern 
border, which threaten literally every population center in Israel 
today. 

And that instability, and particularly in Syria, also finds its ways 
to Israel’s neighbors, particularly Jordan, as well as the growing in- 
stability in the region also affects what is taking place next door 
in Egypt as well. That, combined with terrorist organizations, such 
as al-Nusra, the Iranian Revolutionary Guard on Israel’s doorsteps 
now, Hamas in Gaza, a reminder of the neighborhood that Israel 
is in. 

And at the same time, Israel is also trying to work with the Pal- 
estinian Authority who, unfortunately, in this past year walked out 
of negotiations with the Israelis, made an alliance with the ter- 
rorist organization Hamas, and launched attacks on Israel and 
Israelis leaders at both the United Nations and now in the Inter- 
national Criminal Court. 

This subcommittee has long appreciated that the United Nations 
and the U.N. Security Council are not the venues to resolve the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict. Direct negotiations are the path for- 
ward, and we hope that you will continue with this appreciation in 
the coming weeks and months. 

And as I stated earlier in my remarks, it is important to note — 
I mentioned Iran earlier — that Iran is — in every one of these trou- 
ble spots. You can find the Iranians, who continue to increase their 
involvement, spreading terror, anti-Israel, anti-U.S. activities here. 
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and instability throughout the region. And it is in that context that 
the negotiations over their nuclear program are taking place. 

The P5+1 negotiations, which have been going on now for 18 
months, are scheduled to conclude next week. And though it is still 
not clear that an agreement will be reached, what does seem clear 
at this moment, that is Iran will not be compelled to dismantle 
their nuclear program. It will, at best, be a year away from break- 
out and subject to constraints for possibly only a decade or so. 

Congress has been instrumental and members of this sub- 
committee have been instrumental in creating the sanctions frame- 
work that brought the Iranians to the table, and it is important to 
note negotiations are still the preferred and best way forward to re- 
solve this very important problem. We hope Congress will continue 
to be involved in a serious way in reviewing and overseeing any 
agreement that may be reached out of these negotiations. 

We also hope that Congress will pass tougher sanctions legisla- 
tion that would go into effect should this round of negotiations fail. 
It is in all of this turbulence that Israel remains the one stable 
democratic ally in this region, and it is important to note that 
whatever personal tensions that may exist at the moment between 
leaders should not cloud the strategic needs that are too important 
to both countries, that closely link our two countries here. And that 
fact should overshadow any tensions that exist at the moment. And 
we shouldn’t allow these tensions to dominate the discussion at the 
moment. 

USAID, in this context, plays a vital role, providing Israel with 
the weapons to survive and sends a message to our shared enemies 
that the United States stands with her ally. 

So I want to thank you for continuing your support for the $3.1 
billion request for Israel. I urge your support for this request and 
the many other critical policy provisions that are in the bill, as 
Israel and the United States face the challenges of the Middle East 
together. 

Thank you for this opportunity. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Lowey, do you have a question? 

Mrs. Lowey. No, I just want to thank you, and I know the Chair 
and I look forward to working closely with you to ensure the strong 
relationship between Israel and the United States because it is so 
critical to the entire region, in fact, and the entire world. 

Thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Kohr. Thank you. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you for all your hard work, and we all 
think we would certainly welcome a good resolution to this conflict. 

Thank you so much. 

Mr. Kohr. Thank you very much. 
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TESTIMONY OF HOWARD A. KOHR 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, AMERICAN ISRAEL PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE (AIPAC), TO THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
STATE, FOREIGN OPERATIONS AND RELATED PROGRAMS 

April 2015 


As the Middle East faces its most dramatic upheavals in decades, U.S. security assistance to 
Israel plays a key role in advancing American strategic interests in the region and ensuring the 
Jewish state’s ability to defend itself. Iran’s ongoing effort to achieve a nuclear weapons 
capability and dominate the region, instability in Lebanon, Iraq, Yemen, Libya and elsewhere, 
the territorial successes of radical Islamic groups and an ongoing, destabilizing and bloody civil 
war in Syria constitute just some of the potential threats that Israel - and the United States - 
must prepare to confront in the year to come. In this context, AIPAC strongly urges the 
Subcommittee to approve the president’s request of $3.1 billion in security assistance for Israel 
in fiscal year 2016 in accordance with the 2007 Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) signed 
between the United States and Israel. The approval of this assistance should include the 
legislatively-mandated terms under which it has historically been provided, particularly 
provisions mandating the level of assistance, ofl'shore procurement and early disbursal. In 
addition, we support a robust and bipartisan foreign aid program that ensures America’s strong 
leadership position in the world. 


A Region in Turmoil 

Recent years have witnessed unprecedented turmoil in the Middle East - a phenomenon that has 
only continued, and in many ways intensified, in the past 12 months. Iran has continued its quest 
to acquire a nuclear weapons capability despite ongoing negotiations. An Iranian general has 
boasted that Iran now controls four Arab capitals — Baghdad, Damascus, Beirut and Sanaa. 
Indeed, Iranian forces are operating in Iraq and running proxy Iraqi militias; Syrian President 
Assad acts like a mere puppet of Tehran; Iranian proxy Hezbollah is in effect the master of 
Lebanon; and the Iranian-backed Houthis have captured Sanaa and control much of Yemen. Iran 
is also continuing to smuggle sophisticated weaponry to Hamas and Hezbollah, including an 
effort - foiled by the Jewish state - to send a ship to Gaza that contained rockets capable of 
reaching all of Israel. Hezbollah, Hamas, Iran and Syria now have an unprecedented combined 
total of 1 70,000 rockets pointed at Israel, 

In the north, the brutal civil war in Syria continues unabated. It has now attracted an estimated 
40,000 jihadists fighting dangerously close to Israel’s border. ISIL has e.stablished an “Islamic 
Caliphate’’ in Syria and Iraq, occupying major cities such as Mosul in Iraq and Raqqa in Syria. 
ISIL has instituted a reign of terror in the areas under its control, beheading Americans and other 
Westerners. ISIL has threatened to attack Israel and Jordan, and its franchises have sprung up in 
various Arab countries. Hezbollah continues to dominate Lebanon and has extended its reach to 
Syria and even Iraq. Jordan continues to face growing challenges, including extraordinary 
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refugee flows from Syria. Israel has taken rocket fire from terrorist groups in Gaza, Sinai, 
Lebanon, and Syria. During last summer's war in Gaza, which was precipitated by Hamas' rocket 
fire, the terrorist group launched no fewer than 4,500 rockets into Israeli civilian population 
centers. Fortunately, Israel experienced relatively few casualties because of the Iron Dome rocket 
defense system — made possible thanks to the generous funds approved by this committee. 

Amidst all this, Israel continues to seek peace with its Palestinian neighbors. The Government of 
Israel was deeply engaged in the peace talks led by Secretary Kerry. According to U.S. officials 
engaged in the talks, Israel reached an understanding with our government involving far- 
reaching compromises. Unfortunately, the Palestinian leadership declined to even respond to 
President Obama's proposal, abandoned the peace talks, and reached a pact with Hamas. 
Thereafter, the Palestinians have conducted the equivalent of diplomatic warfare against Israel. 
They sought to isolate and delegitimize Israel through a one-sided Security Council resolution 
and a request that the International Criminal Court act against alleged war crimes by Israeli 
military officers. Despite these Palestinian actions, Israel has permitted tens of thousands of 
Palestinian workers from the West Bank and Gaza to work in Israel. And despite deep security 
concerns, Israel has allowed cement and other dual-u,se materials to enter Gaza for reconstruction 
of houses damaged during last year's war. We applaud the Subcommittee for including 
restrictions and conditions on aid to the Palestinian Authority and urge that they be continued. 

These developments point to a simple truth: the Jewish state remains America's one stable ally 
in an increasingly tumultuous region. U.S. security assistance is our most tangible expression of 
support. It remains critical to ensuring Israel’s security and the advancement of U.S. interests in 
this unstable region. 


Israel: A Vital Strategic Partner 

As a key pillar of America’s Middle East security framework, the U.S, -Israel strategic 
partnership plays an indispensable role in combating common threats and realizing America’s 
regional and global policy objectives. These threats include terrorism, proliferation, 
counterfeiting, cyber warfare, and the spread of radical Islamist ideology, among others. In this 
context. Israel’s military strength and central geo-strategic location provide a strong deterrent to 
regional actors opposed to the United States. Indeed, Israel’s stable, democratic and reliably pro- 
Li. S. orientation remains unquestioned and ensures that America can rely on its alliance with the 
Jewish state. Put differently, the historic U.S.-Israel alliance is among the only stabilizing 
features of a very unstable and unpredictable region. 

The close strategic relationship between the United States and Israel originated with the two 
allies sharing key intelligence around the time of the 1967 Six-Day War. This partnership was 
later broadened and formalized in the early 1980s, when President Ronald Reagan and Israeli 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir announced the establishment of the Joint Political Military 
Group to coordinate planning, exercises, and prepositioning against threats faced by both nations 
in the Middle East. Later in the decade, the United States designated Israel as a major non- 
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NATO ally. Israel is now also a Major Strategic Partner of the United States after enactment of 
the United States-lsrael Strategic Partnership Act of 20 1 4. 

Over the last 30 years, the United States has prepositioned in Israel U.S. military equipment such 
as ammunition and armor. The two allies also engage in joint military exercises involving 
American and Israeli land, sea and air forces. Twice each year, U.S. Marines conduct desert 
warfare training with their Israel Defense Forces (IDF) counterparts, and American soldiers and 
security officials have visited Israel to study Israel's approach to urban combat. U.S. pilots hold 
mock dogfights with the Israeli Air Force and have tested aerial combat tactics and practiced 
refueling. In addition, Israel and the United States have cooperated on a wide range of 
intelligence-sharing programs, including monitoring Iran, al-Qaeda and other lerrorisst groups. 

An additional centerpiece of the interaction between the two militaries has been combined 
missile defense training, including the biannual Juniper Cobra exercise. In this maneuver, U.S. 
and Israeli forces practice cooperative tactics to counter the growing threat from ballistic missiles 
and long-range rockets. During 2012, this drill was combined with Austere Challenge, the largest 
joint bilateral military exercise ever conducted between the two forces. In November 2013, the 
United States, Italy and Greece joined Israel for the Juniper Stallion exercise - the largest 
military air exercise in Israel’s history. 


U.S. Assistance Helps Maintain Israel’s Qualitative Militan' Edge (OMEJ 

U.S. support for Israel through annual security aid has helped the Jewish state maintain its 
qualitative military edge (QME). which Congress has defined in legislation as Israel’s “ability to 
counter and defeat any credible conventional military threat from any individual state or possible 
coalition of states or from non-state actors.” This military superiority has prevented war by 
deterring Arab states from considering attacks on Israel. Because of America's support for 
Israel's QME, prospective aggressors know they would face a U.S.-backed ally armed with the 
world’s most advanced weapon systems. U.S. security assistance has encouraged Israel's 
neighbors to come to the negotiating table, thus playing a key role in securing Israel’s peace 
treaties with Jordan and Egypt. Today, both the United States and Israel share a commitment to 
advancing a two-state solution to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 


Cooperation Produces Critical New Military and Defense Technologies 

The dose partnership between the United States and Israel has yielded critically important 
military technologies that will enhance the security of both nations. 

Iron Dome: Since 2005, terrorists in Gaza have fired more than 1 0.000 rockets indiscriminately 
into Israel, prompting the Jewish state to develop the Iron Dome rocket defense system. This 
defensive platform can intercept incoming Katyusha-style rockets in mid-air, saving lives and 
avoiding broader conflict. Recognizing its value, America has already provided $1.1 billion to 
help Israel purchase the system. 
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Arrow: Among the world’s most sophisticated missile shields, the Arrow is the only operational 
system that has consistently proven that one missile can shoot down another at high altitudes and 
supersonic speeds, 

David's Sling: America and Israel are collaborating on this quick-reaction defense system that 
addresses the threats posed by short- and medium-range missiles and rockets rapidly spreading 
throughout the eastern Mediterranean. 


Saving American Lives on the Battlefield 

Israel has also developed dramatic new technologies that have played a key role in saving U.S. 
lives during military conflicts. To cite just a few of the more important innovations: 

Litening Pod: The Israeli-developed Litening Pod for strike aircraft identifies targets with laser 
precision from high altitudes, placing the pilot in less danger while reducing collateral damage 
on the ground. The United States Air Force, Marine Corps, and Air National Guard have all 
adopted the Litening Pod. The U.S. Navy is currently assessing the added value of this system to 
some of its deployed fleet of strike aircraft. 

Bradley Reactive Armor Tiles: Created by the Israeli military, the tiles overlay the Bradley 
Fighting Vehicle’s armor with embedded explosives that blast outward to suppress incoming 
fire. The tiles have protected thousands of U.S. troops in armed conflict. Israel is also proposing 
combat-proven active systems such as Trophy for front-line U.S, armored vehicles. 

Emergency Bandage: Carried in every first-aid kit in the U.S. military, the Israeli bandage stems 
blood loss, prevents infection and allows non-medically trained soldiers to stabilize the wounded 
quickly following an attack, 

Counter-IED cooperation: Has saved many American lives in Iraq and Afghanistan. 


Increased Israeli Defense Spending 


Israel has always fought its own battles and has never asked American troops to fight on its 
behalf. Instead, it has requested U.S. assistance to supplement the tremendous resources Israel 
already invests in its defense budget. Unfortunately, spiraling defense costs are forcing Israel to 
spend more on defense as a percentage of gross domestic product (GDP) than any other nation in 
the industrialized w'orld - about 6 percent, or nearly one-and-a-half times that of the United 
States. However, the actual costs to the Israeli economy are much higher, taking into account lost 
productivity and the need for reserve duty, internal security and anti-terrorism spending. Even as 
Israel faces its own substantial budgetary pressures, during the next decade, Israel may well have 
to spend $160 billion on defense. This would represent a significant increase over the past years. 
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Israel’s spending coincides with accelerated military investment fueled by the oil revenues of 
Israel’s Arab and Iranian neighbors. Saudi Arabia’s military budget doubled over the last decade, 
while Iran’s rate of military spending has grown at a similar pace despite economic pressures. 
This is reflected in the major purchases and development of new arms that may put Israel at risk. 
Other Arab nations have also made large-scale purchases of w'eapons and military technology. 
Iran continues funding Hezbollah’s military expansion. The military hardware - including 
American-built advanced fighter aircraft, vertical-takeoff aircraft, naval vessels and armored 
troop carriers - that Israel must acquire over the next decade to maintain its QME is far more 
sophisticated, complex and expensive than previous Israeli purchases from the United States. 

The most recent U.S.-produced front-line fighter aircraft deployed by Israel in the 2000s, the F- 
161, costs $45 million each. By comparison, the U.S. F-35 Joint Strike Fighter, which Israel 
plans to purchase later in this decade, will cost at least $150 million per plane. Israel is also 
investing more than $2 billion to develop cutting-edge systems to combat short-range rockets 
and long-range missiles, and Israel is building hundreds of upgraded tanks and armored vehicles 
to better protect troops from advanced anti-tank missiles in the hands of Hamas and Hezbollah. 

The new realities of the rapidly changing Middle East have also led to many unexpected costs for 
Israel. To cite just one example, after terrorists repeatedly blew up the Sinai natural gas pipeline, 
which provided a large percentage of Israel’s gas, Israel had to incur $4 billion in additional 
expenses to fund imports of alternative, more expensive energy supplies. Given the increasing 
terrorist threats on its border with Egypt, the Jewish state was forced to build a fence on the 
southern border between Egypt and Israel at a cost of an estimated $360 million. Now, in view of 
the spiraling chaos in Syria. Israel has been constructing a similar modern barrier on the Golan 
Heights. 


A Robust Foreign Aid Budget Is Critical to U.S. National Security 

AIPAC strongly believes that the broader U.S. foreign aid budget, which includes security 
assistance to Israel — nearly 75 percent of which comes right back to the United States through 
the purchase of U.S.-made aircraft and other equipment — is an essential component of America’s 
national security strategy. Today, the U.S. foreign aid budget helps strengthen civil society and 
build in.stitutional and economic capacity in the very places where thousands of American 
soldiers are risking their lives. As U.S. military leaders have repeatedly and readily 
acknowledged, a powerful military is inadequate unless it is backed by a strong civilian 
diplomatic presence and sufficient financial resources to help friends and undermine adversaries 
around the globe. 

In today’s globalized economy, U.S. foreign aid also helps American companies develop foreign 
markets, build stable business environments in developing countries, and thereby help create jobs 
at home. Foreign aid programs also help bring education, health care and transportation to 
hundreds of millions of potential new' customers. Today, one in five American jobs is linked to 
U.S. exports. Foreign markets offer the best opportunities to expand the American economy. 
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At little more than one percent of the federal budget, foreign aid is a cost-effective and relatively 
small investment that saves U.S. taxpayers money. Using foreign aid dollars wisely today helps 
prevent the more costly wars and crises that might otherwise occur. Prevention - whether of 
terror attacks, weapons proliferation, pandemic disease, economic meltdown, societal collapse or 
the spread of radical ideology - is always cheaper and easier. 


Conclusion 


Few can predict what the coming year will bring in the Middle East, but one thing remains 
certain: The United States is strong when Israel is strong. This Subcommittee - headed so ably 
by Chairwoman Granger and Ranking Member Lowey - deserves great credit for its stalwart 
advocacy for the U.S. -Israel relationship and the foreign aid budget over the years. This support 
will remain critical as America and Israel continue to work together to advance a more peaceful, 
stable and pro-Western Middle East. 
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HOWARD KOHR 


Widely recognized as a leader in working to strengthen the vital U.S. -Israel strategic 
partnership, Howard Kohr became AIPAC's Executive Director in 1996, and is now 
Chief Executive Officer. Under his tenure, AIPAC has been consistently ranked as the 
most influential foreign policy lobbying organization on Capitol Hill. 

The New York Times has called AIPAC "the most important organization affecting 
America's relationship with Israel," and AIPAC is ranked by Fortune magazine as 
number four on its “Power 25,” placing it ahead of groups including the AFL-CIO, the 
National Association of Realtors, the American Medical Association, and the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Kohr has helped to navigate congressional passage of the annual U.S. Foreign Aid 
bill by historic, record-breaking margins — accomplishments achieved often in the midst 
of a hostile, budget-cutting environment. He also played a key role in moving 
groundbreaking sanctions aimed against rogue terror states from conception to 
legislation. 

Respected by both Democrats and Republicans, Mr. Kohr has been a principal guide in 
helping the pro-Israel community build vital relationships with the leadership on Capitol 
Hill. He is routinely praised by members of both parties for his insight, leadership and 
good counsel on issues of critical importance. 

A native of Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. Kohr’s determination, strength of character, and his 
dedication to the Jewish people can be traced back to the example .set by his parents. His 
father, Kurt, escaped from the Dachau concentration camp after five years of slave labor, 
and then was wounded in action while fighting for the Hagana during Israel’s War of 
Independence. Kurt Kohr has been Howard’s inspiration throughout his career as an 
activist for Jewish causes. 

Prior to joining AIPAC, Howard held a number of distinguished posts: among them. 
Management Fellow for the Department of Defense, Deputy Director of the National 
Jewish Coalition, and Assistant Washington Representative of the American Jewish 
Committee. He resides in Fairfax, Virginia, with his wife, Sherri, and their three children. 
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Witness Disclosure Form 

Clause 2(g) of rule XI of the Rules of the House of Representatives requires non- 
governmental witnesses to disclose to the Committee the following information. A 
non-governmental witness is any witness appearing on behalf of himself/herself or 
on behalf of an organization other than a federal agency, or a state, local or tribal 

government. 


Your Name, Business Address, and Telephone Number; 



HtJiAJtLTci tokr 


Are you appearing on behalf of yourself or a non-govemmental organization? 
Please list organization(s) you are representing. 

P’uk) 1C 
Cc>Mvv^\ hhc-€-. 


A men carl 1 ‘Srae I 


2. Have you or any organization you are representing received any Federal grants or 
contracts (including any subgrants or subcontracts) since October 1, 2012 related 
to the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 


Yes 


<£> 


3. Have you or any organization you are representing received any contracts or 
payments originating with a foreign government since October 1, 2012 related to 
the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 


Yes 


( 5 ) 


4. If your response to question #2 and/or #3 is “Yes”, please list the amount and 
source (by agency and program) of each Federal grant (or subgrant thereof) or 
contract (or subcontract thereof), and/or the amount and country of origin of any 
payment or contract originating with a foreign government. Please also indicate 
whether the recipient was you or the organization(s) you are representing. 



Date: 
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Ms. Granger. We will now hear from Ambassador Michael 
Klosson. You are recognized for 4 minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF AMBASSADOR MICHAEL KLOSSON, 
VICE PRESIDENT, SAVE THE CHILDREN 

Ambassador Klosson. Madam Chair and Ranking Member 
Lowey, I want to thank you for this opportunity to underscore the 
vital importance of American leadership around the world in alle- 
viating suffering and also in helping people lift themselves out of 
poverty, and we very much appreciate the subcommittee’s contin- 
ued support for robust leadership. 

On a hopeful note, I think the world stands on the threshold of 
launching this September a new set of ambitious development 
goals, and one of them will include a target on ending preventable 
newborn and child deaths by 2030. I think, thanks in part to U.S. 
leadership and which has certainly been backed by bipartisan con- 
gressional support, child deaths around the world have been cut in 
half 

We have seen significant reductions, especially in countries 
which USAID-assisted programs, and these are programs that are 
based on cost-effective, efficient, and results-driven interventions. 
And I am sure, as you have seen during your visits, these programs 
not only save lives, but they also build local capacity. They share 
knowledge. They empower women, and they actually provide hope 
for communities. 

This progress, I think, is very inspiring, but the job is far from 
done. Over 6 million children still die each year of largely prevent- 
able causes, 1 million on the day they are born. Just think about 
that. 

The U.S. and other governments around the world, I think, really 
need to intensify their efforts, particularly for the most excluded 
children who bear a disproportionate share of these deaths. 

The good news is this, though, that when the U.S. leads, it galva- 
nizes others to act. And we saw that in 2012 when the U.S. 
launched a Call to Action for ending preventable child deaths with- 
in a generation, 172 nations stepped forward and signed a very am- 
bitious pledge. 

Last year, the USAID built on that initiative by hosting Acting 
on the Call, and this was a high-level forum of health ministers 
and also civil society partners like Save the Children. And USAID, 
for the first time, issued an evidence-based roadmap to save the 
lives of 15 million children and 600,000 women by 2020. 

This goal is achievable, but it requires strong support for the 
critical programs we are talking about here today — the child sur- 
vival programs, maternal health programs, and nutrition programs. 
And I am very pleased that the committee shortly will be getting 
a letter from almost one-third of your House colleagues, talking 
about the importance of such funding. 

While we see important progress in tackling child survival, when 
you look around the world, you also see that the number and fre- 
quency and complexity of humanitarian crises is increasing. U.S. 
assistance, U.S. humanitarian assistance is equally indispensible in 
galvanizing international action, and we have seen this as Syria is 
moving into the fifth year of the conflict there where there are 12 
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million people need humanitarian assistance and, most recently, 
tackling the Ebola epidemic in West Africa. 

I think it is essential that Congress continue to provide strong 
support for the humanitarian assistance accounts that are nec- 
essary to meet these burgeoning needs. 

Like you, I have seen the impact of taxpayer dollars in programs 
that partners like Save the Children operates. And for example, 
there is a Syrian grandmother who fled Syria with her five grand- 
children when the mother, her daughter, was detained. And we 
spoke with the mother, and she told us that the grandchildren, 
once they got to Jordan, used to wake up regularly screaming with 
nightmares. 

She enrolled them in a school for Syrians in northern Jordan, 
which included a child-friendly spaces program that we run and is 
funded by the Department of State, BPRM. And what Hala, the 
grandmother told us was, and I quote, “The child-friendly space lit- 
erally saved my grandchildren, but not only my grandchildren. All 
the children are much happier because of it. It gives them back the 
loving environment that many children are missing since the war.” 

So the U.S. investment in child survival, U.S. investment in hu- 
manitarian programs, indeed our investment across the board in 
foreign assistance programs, including education and food secu- 
rity — and it is only 1 percent of the Federal budget — are really the 
right thing to do. And even in times of fiscal austerity, it is the 
smart thing to do for national security and economic reasons. 

Now some believe that Americans don’t care that much about 
this leadership. I think they do. Last November, for example, the 
President received 20,000 messages on the importance of American 
investment in maternal and child health. 

And next month, scores of young people will come to Washington 
from across the Nation, including from New York and Texas, to 
participate in our advocacy summit. And I think there is nothing 
more inspiring, to see young people taking up the cause of vulner- 
able children around the world, and I hope you will have an oppor- 
tunity to meet them when they are in town. 

In conclusion, we urge continued strong support in our foreign 
assistance and humanitarian accounts. We urge avoiding dis- 
proportionate cuts so America can continue to lead, and the budget 
cannot and should not be balanced on the back of children and poor 
people. The stakes are too great for them and for us as a nation. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Lowey. I just wanted to thank you because it is all your 
supporters and volunteers, that really create such an important 
partnership. It is our pleasure to work with you. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you. 
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Save the Children. 


TESTIMONY ON FY 2016 STATE DEPARTMENT FOREIGN OPERATIONS 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE HOUSE STATE, FOREIGN OPERATIONS AND 
RELATED PROGRAMS APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 

Request to Testify: March!, 2015 

Michael Klosson, Vice President, Policy and Humanitarian Response 
Save the Children 

On behalf of Save the Children, thank you for the opportunity to testify on the needs of vulnerable 
children and families around the world, and the critical role the United States can play in 
addressing them, all while advancing our national interests. Save the Children is a nonprofit, child- 
focused organization working in 19 states across the nation as well as in some 120 countries. We 
build capacity for countries to deliver and provide direct support for health, education, protection, 
and disaster relief for more than 125 million children. For FY 2016 State, Foreign Operations 
Appropriations bill. Save the Children supports: 

• $850 million to fund the Maternal and Child Health (MCH) Account 

• $200 million for the nutrition-specific USAID account within Global Health Programs 

• $1.2 billion for Feed the Future 

• $800 million (bilateral) and an additional $125 million for Global Partnership on 
Education (GPE) for basic education programs for children overseas 

• $5.8 billion for humanitarian accounts, including $2.5 billion for International Disaster 
Assistance (IDA) and $3.3 billion for Migration and Refugee Assistance (MRA) 

• $1.5 billion for USAID Operating Expenses 

Save the Children supports robust funding for the 150 account and opposes deep and 
disproportionate cuts to an account which represents only about 1% of the budget - a sliver of 
overall discretionary spending. At a time when we face many challenges around the world and 
tight budget constraints, it is more important than ever to remember that the well-being of our 
nation is inextricably linked to creating a more stable and prosperous world that this investment 
supports. We are dedicated to working with Congress to support and maintain investments in 
international development and humanitarian programs. 

We appreciate Congress’ efforts to deliver robust funding for our shared priorities in the FY201 5 
Consolidated and Further Continuing Appropriations Act, particularly for Maternal and Child 
Health, Ebola, and humanitarian programs. Strong and continued U.S. commitment has 
contributed to: the reduction of child and maternal deaths by nearly half since 1990; a 35% decline 
of new HIV infections globally among children under 15 years old between 2009 and 2012; and a 
decrease in global hunger by more than 34 percent since 1990. In addition, U.S. support has helped 
develop resilience in communities and helped millions of people rebuild their lives after natural 
disasters and other crises. 

As you know, these programs not only have tremendous impact on improving our world, but they 
also advance U.S. security and economic interests. Nearly half of all U.S. exports now go to the 
developing world-representing 95% of the world’s consumers and supporting over 10 million 
American jobs. Ten of America’s top 15 trading partners were once recipients of foreign aid. Our 
leadership and influence is threatened when our investments are outpaced by other countries - like 
China. 

We therefore urge the Committee do its best to protect funding at robust levels for these critical 
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programs that impact children and demonstrate strong U,S. international leadership. 

Maternal and Child Health, and Nutrition: Robust investments in MCH and nutrition are 
required to further the U.S. goal of ending preventable maternal and child deaths within a 
generation. The June 2014 launch of USAID’s Acting on the Call: Ending Preventable Maternal 
and Child Deaths report provided an evidence-based roadmap to save 15 million children’s lives 
and 600,000 women’s lives by 2020. This goal is achievable, but requires strong support by the 
U.S. and others for these critical child survival and nutrition programs. USAID’s multi-year, multi- 
sectoral nutrition strategy committed to reducing stunting among 2 million children also requires 
committed and robust resources. 

With U.S. assistance, almost a billion cases of child diarrhea are treated each year; more than 1 00 
million children received basic immunizations and 75 million infants and children with pneumonia 
received treatment annually, Robust resources are needed to tackle stubborn challenges — such as 
newborn deaths, which account for 44% of all child deaths under the age of five worldwide and 
malnutrition, the underlying cause of 45% of child deaths. U.S. leadership has been catalytic in 
promoting country ownership of maternal and child health, resulting in many countries developing 
their own multi-year national child health and nutrition plans. With the increased multi-year US 
pledge for Gavi, the Vaccine Alliance, it is critical that multilateral funds are in addition to bilateral 
funds, to ensure that vaccinations reach children most in need and deliver maximum impact. 

Hiinper and Fond Security : Feed the Future (FtF) is a vvhole-of-government strategy aimed at 
tackling global hunger and malnutrition through high-impact approaches improving agricultural 
productivity, expanding markets and trade, preventing child malnutrition, and strengthening the 
resilience of vulnerable people. FtF requires robust funding to achieve its ambitious goal to reduce 
poverty and child stunting by 20% in the 19 FtF priority countries, by leveraging work done by all 
relevant US federal agencies and offices. FtF has consi.stently achieved or surpassed most 
objectives, including w'orking with millions of small producers to adopt improved technologies or 
practices, and getting critical nutrition programs to millions of children. We are thankful to the 
House of Representatives for passing the Global Food Security Act of 2014 last year and are 
hopeful that both the House and Senate can pass similar legislation this session. 

Basic Education (bilaterall and Global Partnership on Education (GFE); Around the world, 
57 million primary school aged children are still not in school. Many more who are in school fail 
to acquire even basic reading, writing and numeracy skills. Support for basic education is 
imperative to help USAID reach its strategic goals of improving reading skills for 100 million 
children in primary grades and increasing equitable access to education in crisis environments for 
15 million children by 2015. Investments in education are critical to further poverty reduction: if all 
students in low-income countries completed school w'ith basic reading skills, 171 million people 
could be lifted out of poverty. The US Government is funding ten projects in ten countries 
building off Save the Children's Literacy Boost program, which studies show leads to significantly 
higher school retention rates and up to 4,5 times greater gains on key reading skills than peer 
groups. In addition to bilateral funding, we ask this Subcommittee to increase support for the 
Global Partnership for Education, the only multilateral exclusively focused on giving all children 
around the world the opportunity to learn. 

Children in Emergency and Conflict Situations: Children are always the most vulnerable in 
any conflict or emergency. About 6 million Syrian children, for example, inside Syria and in 
neighboring countries are in need of humanitarian assistance. Robust investment in the Migration 
and Refugee Assistance, and International Disaster Assistance accounts will enable the U.S. to 
continue addressing the increased needs posed by humanitarian crises. When disasters strike, these 
funds ensure that vulnerable populations around the globe have access to health, food, clean water, 
safe shelter and other lifesaving assistance. And U.S. leadership, as vve saw in the strong U.S. 
response to the Ebola epidemic in West Africa, galvanizes others to act. Cuts to humanitarian 
budgets could have drastic consequences, hobbling the ability of the U.S. to respond fully to 
emerging crises in areas such as the Middle East without cutting life-saving assistance in other 
places of acute need such as South Sudan or the Central African Republic. The reduced ability of 
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the US to provide support for people displaced by conflict or natural disaster, or to conduct 
programs aimed at supporting vulnerable women and children in conflict, would undermine U.S. 
efforts to build stability in critical places. Continued U.S. commitment to adequate levels of 
funding for humanitarian and child protection purposes, as well as implementation of the Action 
Plan for Children in Adversity (APCA), is thus important both for the well-being of those we help 
and for our national intere.sts. With ongoing crises in Syria, the Central African Republic, South 
Sudan, and the Middle East, it is critical that the U.S continue to make the necessary investments 
into vital programs. 

fJ.SAin Oneratinn F,xnen.se,s: Robust funding for the USAID Forward agenda, USAID 
Operating Expenses, and a Working Capital Fund will allow key foreign assistance reforms to 
move forward and strengthen programs. Proper funding for USAID will help ensure effective and 
efficient use of taxpayer dollars by modernizing our implementation and procurement systems and 
rebuilding the capacity for USAID to make smart choices. By increasing USAID’s capacity to 
evaluate programs, we can ensure U.S. foreign assistance programs are based on strong evidence in 
order to have the most impact for children and their families in the developing world. 

Conclusion: We thank the Subcommittee for its continued leadership on U.S. humanitarian and 
development programs and its demonstrated .strong support for these priority programs in the FY 1 5 
appropriations process. Save the Children appreciates this bipartisan support for programs that are 
essential for fighting poverty and giving children at home and around the world a fair chance in 
life. We ask for your continued partnership with us to invest in children so they have what every 
child deserves - the right to survive and thrive. 
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Ms. Granger. We will now hear from Ms. Alice Albright. You are 
recognized for 4 minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF ALICE ALBRIGHT, CHIEF EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICER, GLOBAL PARTNERSHIP FOR EDUCATION 

Ms. Albright. Thank you very much. 

Madam Chair, Mrs. Lowey, members of the subcommittee, thank 
you so much for the opportunity to appear before you on behalf of 
the Global Partnership for Education, GPE. 

GPE is the only global public-private partnership devoted to en- 
suring that children in the 60 poorest countries of the world have 
access to a basic education. 

It is an honor to appear before a subcommittee that, with bipar- 
tisan support, leads in recognizing the importance of educating 
every child and which has set quality basic education as a priority 
and a national security goal of IJ.S. foreign assistance. 

I would like to begin by assuring you that progress is being made 
in basic education. The funding that you have provided is working. 
More children, particularly girls, are in school today and learning 
than in any time in the past. 

National governments are committing more of their own domes- 
tic resources to education. Even in crisis countries, important 
progress is being achieved. 

Over the past 12 years since the creation of the Global Partner- 
ship, the number of out-of-school children has declined from 110 
million to 58 million, dropping by almost half. There are more chil- 
dren in primary school today than ever before, at 185 million. This 
represents an increase of more than 15 million in 4 years, 15 mil- 
lion children. 

There are more girls in school. For every 100 boys completing 
primary school, 89 girls now do the same. We have got to get it to 
100. 

GPE’s support to our partner countries over the last 12 years has 
helped to get 22 million more children to school, including 10 mil- 
lion girls. A few country examples. 

In Afghanistan, which I visited shortly after joining GPE, under 
the Taliban, girls had virtually no access to education, and thou- 
sands of schools were being destroyed. In 2012, GPE approved a 
$55.7 million grant to the government to support getting more chil- 
dren into school, particularly girls, and training female teachers to 
teach in the most remote areas. 

Thousands of schools destroyed by the Taliban have, indeed, now 
been rebuilt. Thousands of teachers have been trained and de- 
ployed, and 42 percent of all enrolled students are girls. This is a 
long way to go — we still have a long way to go to reach gender par- 
ity, but there has been vast improvement in the last 5 years. 

In Somalia, 75 percent of the country’s public schools were de- 
stroyed in a civil war. Two generations of children grew up without 
access to basic education. Now, for the first time in 35 years, Soma- 
lia has an education strategy and an action plan. GPE has financed 
an accelerated teacher training program that has placed 1,000 
newly trained teachers into schools in south-central Somalia. 

In Haiti, where I visited a few weeks ago, GPE’s support in the 
aftermath of the earthquake made possible the opening of 2,800 
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schools, continued enrollment of 83,000 students in nonpublic 
schools, and school health and nutrition services for about 57,000 
students. 

Education and health at times converge. In Sierra Leone, GPE 
financed radio education programs for kids that were not able to 
attend school during the recent Ebola crisis. 

Eifty percent of the developing world’s out-of-school children re- 
side in crisis and fragility. Access to education in these settings is 
hard to achieve but needed for many, many reasons, including the 
potential to counteract extremism. 

A recent example is the Central African Republic. In response to 
this conflict, GPE quickly approved $4 million in emergency fund- 
ing for children that had been displaced by the fighting. 

Despite some success, however, there are still 58 million that are 
not in school, and much, much more needs to be done to assure 
that those who are in school are receiving a quality education. 

I thank the members of this subcommittee for your strong sup- 
port. I urge the subcommittee to recommend $70 million as the fis- 
cal year 2016 contribution to the Global Partnership. We will be 
tremendously grateful. I also urge the subcommittee to recommend 
at least $800 million for basic education overall. 

Thank you, and I would be happy to answer questions. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you. The only question I have is. President 
Ghani said today in his remarkable speech, when the United States 
went into Afghanistan, there were no girls going to school. There 
are now 10 million. So that was exciting. 
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Madam Chairwoman and members of the Subcommittee, I appreciate this opportunity to 
testify before the Subcommittee regarding the key role of the Global Partnership for Education 
(GPE) in addressing three central challenges facing children in the world’s poorest countries who 
have a right to a quality basic education. 1 respectfully ask the Subcommittee to provide at least 
$70 million, under the United States Agency for International Development’s Development 
Assistance account, as the U.S. Government’s fiscal year 2016 contribution to the Global 
Partnership for Education. I also request that the Committee provide at least $800 million from 
various accounts in the bill for overall basic education funding. 

The Global Partnership is the leading public-private partnership of governments, 
international organizations, civil society, teachers’ organizations, the private sector and 
foundations dedicated to ensuring that every child is able to attain a quality basic education. 

THE CHALLENGE OF FRAGMENTATION 

The first challenge is fragmentation in the education sector and the multiplicity of actors 
and approaches that stretch the limited capacity and financial resources of the ministries of 
education in many developing countries. The GPE partnership-based business model is designed 
to bring all of the major actors in the sector together at national level to develop and finance 
implementation of a single national education sector plan. 

GPE provides financing for this sector plan development process and requires the 60 
countries eligible to secure education program support from GPE to have a plan approved by all 
partners in place before further financing is made available. USAID is often a member of the 
local education group that is at the center of this process. GPE also requires countries to commit 
their own domestic resources for education before they can secure our financing. 

THE SECOND CHALLENGE: ACCESS TO A QUALITY BASIC EDUCATION 

The second challenge is ensuring that children everywhere in the poorest countries have 
access to a quality basic education -- that they can learn to read, write and to do their basic math 
- while in their primary school years so that they are well positioned to move up into lower 
secondary school. GPE and its partners have worked to cut almost in half the number of out of 
school children in our 60 countries over the past decade, from 1 1 0 million children in 2002 to 58 
million in 2013. 
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The access challenge includes ensuring that girls are able to attend school and we are 
pleased to report that more girls are attending school than ever before. However, in some parts 
of the world they face very serious risks at school, even death, as a result of extremism. Access 
to a basic education is also a major challenge for children with disabilities and national education 
sector plans increasingly recognize the importance of addressing the needs of children with 
disabilities. 

Although more children are in school and learning than ever before, the Global 
Partnership is concerned about the uneven quality of education in poor countries. Globally, 
some 250 million children who have attended at least four years of school cannot read and write 
or manage basic math. 

Therefore, we have designed a new results based financing model that places increased 
priority on learning outcomes, as well as on increased domestic financing commitments by 
countries, and which conditions 30% of our funding on improved learning outcomes, equity and 
efficiency of programs. This new financing model is now rolling out across GPE’s eligible 
countries. 

THE THIRD CHALLENGE: GLOBAL FINANCING 

The third challenge is a global financing challenge. Donor financing for education has 
dropped quite significantly over the past decade, by 1 5% over the last few years alone, although 
countries themselves are making major domestic financing commitments to education. In June 
2014, GPE eligible countries committed $26 billion over five years to their national education 
programs from early child development programs to tertiary education, GPE’s donors, including 
private foundations, committed $2.1 billion. 

However, OPE still faces a financing gap of almost $1 billion over the next four years. 

There is an even more serious dearth of financing for education programs in countries 
facing chronic emergency or humanitarian crise.s, such as the Democratic Republic of the Congo, 
South Sudan and Afghanistan. Donor financing for education in such settings has dropped to 
less than 1.5% of all emergency financing. 

A majority of the world’s out of school children reside in these fragile and conflict 
affected states and generations of them are missing out on the one chance they have to receive a 
basic education. As a result, GPE and its partners are currently exploring how we can work 
together to secure increased attention to and support for such countries. 

I have visited nine GPE partner countries since my appointment two years ago as CEO 
of the Global Partnership for Education. More than half of these countries are fragile and 
conflict affected states: Afghanistan, Pakistan, South Sudan, Haiti and the DR Congo. GPE 
represents one of the few sources of financing for education in these countries and our support 
has made a key difference. In Afghanistan, millions of girls are now in school again due to 
support from GPE. In DR Congo, a massive country experiencing war in the east for more than 
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30 years, GPE has supported the development of a national education sector strategy and 
implementation plan and is providing the country funding to increase its children’s access to a 
basic education. 

In Haiti, which five years later, continues to recover from a devastating earthquake that 
leveled its education ministry among many other buildings and homes, the country is preparing 
to implement new support from GPE to enable the government to provide children access to 
education in partnership with low-cost private schools. 

1 am pleased to confirm to this committee that USAID is a close and important partner to 
the Global Partnership at global level where USAID sits on the GPE Board and participates in 
the development of the organization’s policies, at technical level and at country level, where as a 
key bilateral donor to the sector, it participates in the local education group that must approve 
and that monitors the implementation of the national education sector plan. 

We look forward to working with USAID as well over the months to come on the 
financing crisis facing countries experiencing chronic humanitarian crises. 


FISCAL YEAR 2016 UNITED STATES SUPPORT FOR THE GPE AND BASIC 
EDUCATION 


Madam Chairwoman, I urge the Committee to provide a fiscal year 2016 U.S. 
contribution to the Global Partnership for Education of $70 million. I also urge you to support 
an overall level for basic education of $800 million. Thank you for your consideration. 
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Alice Albright, Chief Executive Officer 
Global Partnership for Education 


Ms. Alice P. Albright was appointed as the first Chief Executive Officer of the Global Partnership 
for Education’s Secretariat in February 2013. Since joining the Global Partnership for Education, 
Ms. Albright has led efforts to strengthen the Secretariat, including a successful replenishment in 
2014, two internal restructurings, the design of a new funding model and the launch of a new 
strategic planning process. 

The Global Partnership for Education is made up of nearly 60 developing country governments, 
as well as other donor governments, civil society organizations/NGOs, teacher organizations, 
international organizations, and private sector organizations and foundations, whose Joint mission 
is to galvanize and coordinate a global effort to provide a good quality education to children, 
prioritizing the poorest and most vulnerable. 

From July 2009 until January 2013, as a political appointee, she served in the Obama 
Administration as the Executive Vice President & Chief Operating Officer of the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States (Ex-Im Bank). While in that position, she led a significant expansion of 
Ex-Im Bank’s operations in response to the financial and economic crises. Ms. Albright also 
launched a number of initiatives to modernize Ex-lm and extend its reach to underserved 
businesses and markets. 

From 2001 to 2009, Ms. Albright served as the Chief Financial and Investment Officer for the 
Global Alliance for Vaccines and Immunizations (GAVI) and from 2003, additionally, as the head 
of GAVI's Washington, DC office. Working closely with GAVl's partners, she helped develop and 
implement the strategy that transformed GAVI from a start-up to one of the most successful and 
respected public-private partnerships working in international development. Ms. Albright led 
GAVI's innovative finance program which enhanced the delivery and financing of vaccines and 
immunization services in the world's poorest countries. Ms. Albright led GAVI’s efforts to design 
and launch the International Finance Facility for Immunization, an award-winning program to 
enhance GAVI’s ability to finance the purchase of vaccines. During this period, she also co-chaired 
the working group that designed the Advanced Market Commitment mechanism. 

From 1985 to 2001, Ms. Albright worked as a banker with a focus on emerging markets and held 
a variety of positions at the Carlyle Group, JP Morgan, Bankers Trust Company and Citicorp. 

Ms, Albright serves on the Board of Regents at Mercersburg Academy, the Board of Directors of 
the UNESCO Institute of Statistics, and the Strategic Advisory Group of the Hilleman Labs. She 
is a member of the Council on Foreign Relations. She graduated with a BA with Honors in History 
from Williams College, holds an MA from Columbia University’s School of International and 
Public Affairs, and is a Chartered Financial Analyst. 
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2. Have you or any organization you are representing received any Federal grants or 
contracts (including any subgrants or subcontracts) since October 1 , 2012 related 
to the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 

No 

3. Have you or any organization you are representing received any contracts or 
payments originating with a foreign government since October 1 , 201 2 related to 
the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 

(Yes) No 
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United States 


Contributions by Donor to the Global Partnership for Education 
(from October 1, 2012 to February 28, 2015) 

US Dollars 

states 41,200,000 


Australia 

Belgium 

Canada 

Children's Investment Fund Foundation (CIFF) 

Denmark 

European Commission 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Japan 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 

Total 


182,486,731 

32.128.300 
12,355,406 

5,000,000 

125,071,439 

34,539,355 

4,399,315 

23,031,835 

25,623,310 

11.085.300 
3,820,898 
7,980,000 

410,160 

118,254,000 

114,252,048 

26,936,328 

102,247,428 

21,013,213 

240,712,087 

1,132,547,152 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF DAVID BECKMANN, PRESIDENT, 
BREAD FOR THE WORLD 

Mr. Beckmann. Chairwoman Granger and Ranking Member 
Lowey, members of the subcommittee, I am David Beckmann, 
president of Bread for the World. And mainly, I want to say thank 
you. 

This committee has managed to increase funding for the poverty 
and development parts of the programs under your jurisdiction in 
each of the last 4 years. And loolang back over the last 15 years, 
our Government, in a bipartisan way, has increased the quantity 
and improved the quality of our development assistance. 

And that is one of the reasons why the world is achieving un- 
precedented progress against hung:er, poverty, and disease. You 
have managed to maintain that bipartisanship and the forward 
movement in a very difficult time. 

So maybe — I am a preacher. So maybe it is not inappropriate for 
me to say that I thank God for this subcommittee. [Laughter.] 

I also, Mrs. Lowey and Ms. Granger, I want to thank you. You 
gave us an essay on the empowerment of women for this book, and 
you have been leaders on that issue for a long time. Equality for 
women is really important to make the world blotter for all of us — 
men, too. And you have been out in front. 

Bread for the World opposes this year’s House budget proposal 
from the Budget Committee. The members of this committee know 
well the really terrible damage that this budget would do to some 
of the poorest people in the world. 

Maybe it is impossible, but I urge you to vote against it. This is 
a bad budget. And then, over the course of the year, to work over 
the course of the year to try to fund the health and development 
programs you care about as the negotiations proceed. 

Let me also highlight some specific programs about which Bread 
for the World is especially enthusiastic. Since 2009, our country 
has led the world in moving us back onto track toward the end of 
hunger, strong agriculture and nutrition programs. We encourage 
you to continue to fund those programs. 

And specifically, for nutrition, that you put in $200 million for 
the nutrition line and then encourage the administration to have 
a serious Government-wide nutrition strategy. That is a way to get 
more bang for the buck out of a lot of money. 

There are three things in the administration’s request that I 
would like to flag. The Millennium Challenge Corporation, they are 
asking for more money. It is a model of effectiveness and trans- 
parency. 

They are asking — last year, you put in additional money to deal 
with poverty in Central America. Most of the undocumented people 
are coming into our country from a few countries in Central Amer- 
ica. They have to run away. So we support the administration’s re- 
quest for additional funding for Central America. 

And then, finally, I also want to flag the Green Climate Fund. 
Climate change is already disrupting agriculture, food production 
in many of the poorest countries of the world. It is one of the most 
serious threats to the progress against poverty that is underway. 
And so, on this issue, too, our country needs to get out and be a 
leader. 
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But finally, again, mainly thank you. 

Mrs. Lowey. Just in case you didn’t get the hint, you are won- 
derful. I could make a statement telling you how wonderful you 
are, but if we are going to move forward, just know that you are 
doing 

[Laughter.] 

Ms. Granger. And we are with you, believe me. 
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FY’16 XcstimoDy by Rev. David Beckmann 
President, Bread for the World 


Thank you Chairwoman Granger, Ranking Member Lowey, and Members of the 
Committee for the opportunity to testify before you today. My name is David Beckmann, 
president of Bread for the World, a collective Christian voice urging our nation’s decision 
makers to end hunger at home and abroad. Our network of thousands of individual members, 
churches, and denominations ensures Bread’s presence in all U.S. congressional districts. 
Through the support of these members around the country and in partnership with faith groups 
and churches, we have worked for over 40 years to help ensure that no person faces the burden 
of food insecurity. 

Madam Chairwoman, U.S. poverty-focused development assistance helps build secure, 
healthy, and productive nations, and all for less than one percent of the federal budget. 

Moreover, the part of the foreign aid budget that is humanitarian and poverty-focused 
development assistance is nearly only six-tenths of that 1 percent. 

For close to 20 years. Bread for the World has helped mobilize the faith community at 
both the national and local levels in support of strong U.S. commitments to poverty-focused 
development assistance, a term referring specifically to untied assistance within the 150 Account 
that specifically address issues of human needs among the world’s poorest populations: issues 
like agricultural development and nutrition, emergency humanitarian assistance, global health, 
education, gender equality, and water and sanitation. In fiscal year 2015, poverty- focused 
development assistance, or PFDA, accounted for roughly $27 billion, a little over half of the total 
International Affairs entire budget. 

Thanks in part to this committee’s bipartisan support for these programs, along with the 
combined efforts of other governments, civil society organizations, world leaders, and especially 
hungry and poor people themselves, extreme poverty has been cut in half and 100 million people 
have escaped from hunger in just the past decade alone. Based on UNICEF estimates, six million 
fewer children died before their fifth birthday last year than did just 25 years ago. And, in only 
12 short years, annual deaths from preventable diseases have fallen remarkably with 700,000 
fewer children dying of pneumonia, 600,000 fewer children dying from diarrhea, and 100,000 
fewer children dying from AIDS. Undeniably, U.S. foreign assistance has played a leading role 
in achieving these results, which has been championed by you and this committee, as well as 
across multiple Administrations and previous Congresses. 

I recognize such support is often difficult amid.st pressing demands from constituents, as 
well limited resources due to federal budget constraints. Yet, the international affairs accounts, 
and particularly humanitarian, poverty-focused development assistance, and global health 
programs are in our national interest. In addition to promoting a positive image of the U.S. 
around the world, these programs help keep our country safe and advances our economic 
interests, helping to build sustainable trading partners for the U.S. and supporting jobs here at 
home. In fact, more than 1 in 5 American jobs and 1 in 3 manufacturing specific jobs are tied to 
international trade, and, America’s fastest growing markets are in developing countries. 

Flowever, in the last five years (since 2010) international affairs funding for ongoing, 
non-war related programs has been cut 1 6 percent. Any further cuts would have a devastating 
impact, particularly for the 805 million people who do not have enough food to lead a healthy 
active life and for the 3 . 1 million children under five who die annually from the causes of poor 
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nutrition. Thus, Madam Chairwoman now is not the time to relax our focus. U.S. leadership in 
humanitarian, global health and development programs leverages other nations to act as well, 
and it is through this shared commitment that we see even greater progress. 

Progress on issues like food security and agriculture development. When it comes to cost- 
effective, high-impact investments that help move people out of poverty and address global 
hunger, there is no greater role than agriculture and nutrition. There are more than 500 million 
smallholder farmers worldwide, and altogether, small-scale producers feed more than 2 billion 
people, yet they themselves suffer disproportionately from hunger. This is particularly true for 
women, who make up to 50 percent of the agricultural labor force in developing countries, 
ranging from 20 percent in Latin America to well over 50 percent in parts of Asia and sub- 
Saharan Africa. 

U.S. agriculture and food security investments through initiatives like Feed the Future are 
critical to helping small-holder farmers increase their productivity and catalyze development, and 
the Administration’s particular focus on gender has helped spotlight the unique challenges and 
opportunities when women are prioritized as economic drivers and familial leaders. Last year, 
the Bread for the World Institute highlighted this specific issue of women’s empowerment in our 
2015 Hunger Report which included a joint statement issued by both the Chairwoman and 
Ranking Member on the crucial role of U.S. assistance in women’s empowerment around the 
world. 

We appreciate your leadership on this issue, and urge your Committee to robustly support 
programs like Feed the Future that invests in women through programming that increases their 
access to financial and extension services, seeds, proper tools, and other key inputs. Also, while 
we know that nearly half of small-scale producers are women, an average of just 1 5 percent of 
them are agricultural land owners. According to the U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization 
estimates, if women in Africa and elsewhere, had the same access to productive resources as 
men, they could increase farm yields by 20 percent to 30 percent. Such gains could lift some 100 
million to 1 50 million people of out hunger and poverty. 

We need to further support specialized gender analysis programming in initiatives like 
Feed the Future. And, it’s imperative that Congress use its authority to pass legislation to make 
Feed the Future a permanent program. Since its creation in 2010, Feed the Future has achieved 
impressive results in its 19 focus countries, helping more than seven million small farmers 
increase crop production and providing nutritious foods to more than 12.5 million children in 
2013 alone. We must not retreat from these historic gains, but rather recommit our efforts 
especially by including greater programming in support of female small-scale producers. 

As it relates to nutrition, we know that empowering women is critical, particularly during 
the 1,000 days from pregnancy to a child’s second birthday. This is when adequate nutrition has 
the greatest impact on a child’s cognitive and physical development. Malnutrition especially 
during the 1,000 days window limits cognitive abilities, stunts growth and increases 
susceptibility to both chronic and infectious disease. Today, malnutrition is a root cause of 45 
percent of all deaths among children younger than 5 annually which amounts to 3.1 million 
preventable deaths every year. These consequences of poor nutrition have lasting ramifications 
throughout adulthood and are passed on to the next generation. On a broader scale, under- 
nutrition costs billions of dollars in lost productivity annually, reducing a nation’s GDP 
anywhere from 2 percent to 1 6 percent, and resulting in higher mortality and higher health and 
education costs. Conversely, by investing in nutrition, individuals and countries are able to 
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prosper, and recent analysis shows that for every $ 1 invested in improving nutrition, $ 1 6 is 
returned to the economy. 

Thanks in part to this evidence, and Administrative and Congressional support, U.S, 
leadership has helped to spur global efforts to improve nutrition. Today, fifty-four countries are 
now part of the of the global Scaling Up Nutrition (SUN) movement, ensuring nutrition is a 
higher priority in countries national development plans. And, we are encouraged by the 
development of our own U.S. Government Global Nutrition Coordination Plan to maximize the 
impact of U.S. investments, which builds upon USAID’s multisectoral nutrition strategy released 
this past year. In order to meet World Health Assembly targets and other U.S. Government 
global commitments including reducing child stunting by 20 percent over the next five years, the 
U.S. must continue its global leadership in fostering the political momentum to reduce hunger 
and malnutrition. 

We must also ensure our foreign assistance dollars are being spent as efficiently and 
effectively as possible, with proper transparency and accountability measures. There are a 
number of opportunities for us to improve. One such area is our international food aid system — 
allowing greater flexibility and increasing efficiency so that food aid reaches millions more 
people. The practice of buying food aid on local and regional markets for distribution can be 
both quicker and more cost effective than traditional in-kind food aid. Two independent 
evaluations by the Government Accountability Office and a Congressionally-mandated study by 
Management Systems International found that local and regional procurement (LRP) programs 
have an average cost saving of at least 25 percent compared with similar in-kind food aid 
programs. In some cases, these savings can increase to over 50 percent, as a Cornell University 
study documented, along with a 62 percent gain in timeliness of delivery. In difficult budget 
circumstances, when all programs must be justified, proposals to increase cost effectiveness, 
save time and costs, and potentially reach more people should be strongly considered. 

The Millennium Challenge Corporation (MCC) serves as another example of an 
innovative development agency that has ushered in measureable and remarkable sustainable 
economic growth in the developing world. Created by Congress in 2004 with bipartisan support, 
MCC’s model relies on rigorous, objective analysis of data and evidence to select partner 
countries, design cost-effective investments, and measure results. Additionally, these high impact 
poverty-reduction compacts often incentivize reform of laws, policies, and institutions, and 
coupled with private sector investment, this ensures the sustainability of results. In noting the 
funding boost MCC received in the President’s budget this year, I urge this Committee to support 
this agency particularly as it seeks to deepen partnerships in Africa and Asia, form regional 
compacts, as well as share innovation across the U.S. government through data and evaluation 
sharing. 

Additionally, we have learned that by not adequately addressing global long term 
development and security challenges, such problems can and often do reach U.S. shores. From 
weak to virtually non-existent healthcare systems in West Africa that significantly contributed to 
the recent Ebola epidemic, to the insecurity, hunger, and lack of economic opportunities in the 
Northern Triangle that led to the child migrant humanitarian crisis this summer, we must make 
the critical long term investments today to thwart future catastrophes from emerging tomorrow. 
We urge this Committee to provide resources to strengthen healthcare system rebuilding and 
resiliency efforts in West Africa, as well as any potential food emergency assistance that may be 
needed. Further, we call on Congress to fund the President’s FY16 development assistance 
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budget request particularly as it relates to addressing the root causes that have forced thousands 
of Central America youth to migrate northward in recent months. 

In closing, the United States has been an unprecedented spirit for good in the world, 
leading the way on some of the world’s greatest challenges - smallpox, polio, HIV/AIDS, and 
global hunger. This committee places a crucial role of ensuring that the U.S. fulfills its 
commitment on those who Jesus called the "least of these" (Matthew 25). Bread for the World 
and many others in the faith community have been right there with you, helping to ensure that 
500 million fewer people go hungry every day and contributing to a reduction in the number of 
undernourished people living in the world from Hn 5 in 1990 to 1 in 9 today. Archbishop 
Desmond Tutu explains it best when he says our own humanity is inextricably linked to that of 
others, and it is this fundamental interconnectedness which guides our conscience and lends our 
compassion to others. It is this compassion by which we, as people of faith, move uniquely 
closer to God, and it is God who moves people to act, especially on behalf of the poor, 
marginalized, hungry, and suffering. Thank you. 
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Oavid Beckmann 

President 

Bread for the World 

World R)od Prize laureate David Beckmann is one of the foremost 
U.S. advocates for hungry and poor people. He has been president 
of Bread for the World since 1991, leading large-scale and successful 
campaigns to strengthen U.S. political commitment to overcome hunger 
and poverty in the country and around the world. 


Beckmann is also president of Bread for the World Institute , which provides policy analysis on hunger and 
strategies to end it. He founded and serves as president of the Alliance to End Hunger , which engages diverse U.S. 
institutions — Muslim and Jewish groups, corporations, unions, and universities — in building the political will to 
end hunger. 


Currently Beckmann is co-chair of the Modernizing Foreign Assistance Network . He has served as a board 
member of InterAction, the Partnership to Cut Hunger and Poverty in Africa, the ONE Campaign, the National 
Anti-Hunger Organizations, and the U.N. Millennium Hunger Task Force. 

Prior to joining Bread, Beckmann worked at the World Bank for 1 5 years, overseeing large development 
projects and driving innovations to make the bank more effective in reducing poverty. 

Under his leadership, Bread for the World has garnered an impressive record of achievements. Due in part 
to the persistent, bipartisan advocacy of Bread members, the U.S. government has tripled funding for effective 
programs to help developing countries in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. Bread has also helped double funding 
for U.S. nutrition programs, assisting millions of families in the United States who struggle to feed their children. 
During the budget controversy that started In 2010, Bread for the World has worked with other feith groups to 
maintain a circle of protection around programs focused on hungry and poor people in the United States and 
around the world. Although Congress and the President have cut $2.5 trillion from federal deficits, programs 
focused on hungry and poor people have so far been spared from large cuts. 

Beckmann has been asked to testify in Congress numerous times, appearing before such committees as the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives. 

Beckmann has appeared on Bill Moyers joumaU PBSs Helicon & Ethics NewsWeekly, CNN Espanol, and 
C-Span, and in radio interviews with NPR’s Morning Edition and The Diane Rehm Show. He has written many 
books and articles, including Transforming the Politics of Hunger and Grace at the Table: Ending Hunger in God’s 
World. His latest book is Exodus from Hunger: We Are Called to Change the Politics of Hunger . 


Beckmann is a Lutheran pastor as well as an economist. He earned degrees from Yale University, Christ 
Seminary, and the London School of Economics. Six universities have awarded him 
honorary doctorates. In 2010, he was named a laureate of the World Food Prize. 

Beckmann has lived in Bangladesh and Ghana, overseen projects in Bolivia and 
Ecuador, and visited more than 70 countries. He speaks Spanish. 



Bread for the World is a collective Christian voice urging our nations decision 
makers to end hunger at home and abroad. Bread for the World members meet with and 
write personal letters and emails to their members of Congress. It is one of the largest 
organizations in the world dedicated to building the political will to end hunger. 


bread^w^thewoHd 


HAVE FAITH. END HUNQER- 

425 3rd street SW, Suite 1200, 
Washington, DC 20024 


1-800-822-7323 


www.bread.org 
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Ms. Granger. We will now hear from Mr. John Calvelli. You are 
recognized for 4 minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF JOHN CALVELLI, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, WILDLIFE CONSERVATION SOCIETY 

Mr. Calvelli. Good afternoon, Chairwoman Granger, Ranking 
Member Lowey, members of the subcommittee. 

I am not a preacher, but I thank God for this subcommittee as 
well. Just wanted to start with that. [Laughter.] 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify regarding wildlife traf- 
ficking, global conservation, and related issues on behalf of the 
Wildlife Conservation Society. 

WCS was founded with the help of Theodore Roosevelt at what 
is now the Bronx Zoo, and we have been working to save wildlife 
in wild places for over 120 years and currently work to protect 25 
percent of the world’s biological diversity in more than 60 coun- 
tries. 

Increasing pressures on natural resources and biodiversity loss 
worldwide are driving scarcity, destabilizing political structures, 
and undermining the basic rule of law. In turn, this is attracting 
large-scale criminal and terrorist-related activities around poach- 
ing, overfishing, and trafficking. 

U.S. Government investments in international conservation pro- 
mote our national and economic security objectives in foreign policy 
by supporting sustainable livelihoods and political stability in these 
difficult regions of the world. As a matter of fact, we also work in 
Afghanistan and follow very closely the work of the new president. 

As an implementing partner of the U.S. Government overseas, 
WCS is closely involved with many development activities that pro- 
mote natural capital that sustains our societies, our economies, and 
the world’s ecological systems. 

Thanks in large part to the work of this subcommittee, the U.S. 
Government is a global leader in biodiversity and forest and ma- 
rine conservation investments, which are delivered largely through 
the USAID biodiversity program. These programs help protect 
some of the largest and most at-risk landscapes and livelihoods of 
millions of people who directly depend on natural resources for 
their survival and economic growth. 

Unfortunately, the President’s fiscal year 2016 budget request 
does not include a line item for the USAID biodiversity program or 
any of the subaccounts within the biodiversity program. WCS rec- 
ommends that that USAID biodiversity line item be restored and 
funded, along with several other specific initiatives, such as the 
Central African Regional Program, the Andean Amazon Conserva- 
tion Initiative, Guatemala Maya Biosphere Reserve, and several 
others. 

The illegal trade in endangered wildlife products, including ivory, 
rhino horns, pangolins, tiger parts, and other wildlife products, is 
worth at least an estimated $8 billion to $10 billion annually. In- 
creasing profits and low deterrence is attracting greater involve- 
ment of criminal and terrorist organizations, including, for exam- 
ple, the Lord’s Resistance Army — often the same groups involved in 
trafficking drugs, humans, and weapons. 
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The killing has reached a crisis stage. In 2012 alone, WCS esti- 
mates that 35,000 African elephants were poached for their ivory, 
an average of 96 elephants per day or 1 poached every 15 minutes. 
Continued poaching at these rates may mean the extinction of for- 
est elephants within a decade and possibly of all African elephants 
in our lifetimes. 

And I am here to report that, unfortunately, there is going to be 
more bad news coming out of East Africa that you will be getting 
those reports later this week. 

WCS works in partnership with USAID and the State Depart- 
ment to implement anti-poaching law enforcement enhancement 
and capacity-building programs to increase investigations, prosecu- 
tions, and convictions. The fiscal year 2015 bill had a congressional 
directive — again, thank you — for $55 million to combat wildlife 
poaching and trafficking. 

Regrettably, the administration’s fiscal year 2016 request did not 
include a similar line item. Congresswoman Grace Meng is leading 
a letter of this subcommittee — to this subcommittee and requesting 
that not less than $55 million be used to combat wildlife traf- 
ficking. 

And finally, I would like to urge support for the President’s re- 
quest of $168.2 million to honor the U.S. pledge to the Global Envi- 
ronment Facility. 

I know there are no greater champions for supporting the world’s 
biodiversity and combating wildlife trafficking than the chair, the 
ranking member, and the members of this subcommittee. You 
clearly understand that conservation investments are in our na- 
tional security because they assist in building capacity, strength- 
ening governance, and stabilizing regions prone to conflict and un- 
rest. 

They are in our economic interests by creating good will towards 
the United States and supporting stronger foreign markets for 
American products. WCS is grateful for your past support, and we 
will continue to look for your leadership. We are going to need it. 

Again, I appreciate the opportunity to share our perspective and 
recommend critical, but modest funding for international conserva- 
tion in this bill. 

Thank you very much. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you very much. 
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Testimony of the Wildlife Conservation Society 
Submitted to House Appropriations Subcommittee State, Foreign Operations, and Related 

Agencies 
March 3, 2015 

Contact: Kelly Keenan Aylward, WCS Washington Office Director kayiwatdfgjwcs.otg (202) 347-0672 x 8192 


Chairwoman Granger, Ranking Member Ix)wcy, Membei^ of the Subcommittee, thank you for the 
oppormnity to submit testimony on the FY2016 State, Foreign Operations, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act regarding Biodiversity, Wildlife Poaching Sc Trafficking, the Global 
Environment Facility, Energy and Global Health Accounts. The Bronx Zoo-based Wildlife 
Conservation Society (WCS) was founded with the help of Theodore Roosevelt in 1895 with the 
mission of saving wildlife and wild places. Globally, WCS works to protect 25 percent of the 
world’s biodiversity in more than 60 countries around the world. WCS manages more than 200 
million acres of protected lands, employing more than 4,000 staff including 200 Ph.D. scientists and 
too veterinarians. In our view, the largest threats facing conserv^ationists today are wildlife poaching 
and resource exploitation; climate change; zoonotic diseases; and sustaining the world’s namral 
capital to support human livelihoods. 

U.S. government investments in international conservation promote U.S. national and economic 
security objectives in foreign policy. As an implementing partner of the U.S. government overseas, 
WCS is closely involved with a myriad of development activities that promote natural capita! that 
sustains our societies, our economies and the planet’s ecological systems. At the same time, 
increasing pressures on natural resources and biodiversity loss are driving scarcity, attracting large 
scale criminal and terrorist related acmhties around poaching, overfishing, trafficking and 
lawlessness. These organized criminals undermine the rule of law and rob developing countries of 
economic opporuinities, leaving our future well-being dependent upon making the. world 
increasingly stable, secure and safe. 

Targeted investments to promote the health and weDbeing of people in other countries and the 
natural resources they rely upon, are not only consistent with humanitarian and moral values but 
drive our foreign policy goals of opening up foreign markets to American products. As the 
Congress and the Subcommittee develop the budget for FY16, it is important to note that 
international conservation comprises less than 1% of U.S. foreign assistance, which, in turn, is less 
than 1% of the non-defense discretionary federal budget. This modest investment in sustainable 
natural resource management in places like Afghanistan, Burma, Colombia, the Democratic 
Republic of Congo, Guatemala, Peru, Vietnam and elsewhere reduces conflict around scarce 
resources and promotes local law enforcement and the rule of law. This testimony will focus on 
programs at the U.S. State Department, the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID), 
and the U.S. Treasury’s contributions to the Global Enxdronment Facility - as well as the need to 
increase intelligence sharing among these agencies and others like the Department of Defense, the 
Department of Homeland Security, and the Department of the Interior to combat terrorist and 
criminal syndicates engaged in wildlife trafficking. 

USAID Biodiversity : The USG is a global leader in biodiversity, forest and marine conseni'ation 
investments which are delivered largely through the USAID Biodiversity Program and prioritized 
around the recently released USAID Biodiversity Polic5^ 'Hicse programs help protect some of the 
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largest and most at-risk natural landscapes and the livelihoods of millions of people who directly 
depend on natural resources for their survival and economic growth. Partnersliips by USAID, 
foreign governments, the private sector, local peoples and conservation organizations leverage 
additional investments and build good-will toward the United States around the world. One of the 
largest initiatives is the Sustainable Conservation Approaches in Priority Ecosystems (SCAPE'IS) 
which supports conservation efforts in 19 countries, from the forest slopes of the Andes Mountains 
to the African savannas and the Mongolian steppe. Local capacity for biodiversity conseivation is 
strengthened through SCAPES transboundar)^ field activities while addressing threats from 
poaching, habitat loss, climate change, disease and unsustainable agriculture. 

Indigenous territorial management in Northern Bolivia through the Initiative for Conservation in 
the Andean Amazon (ICAA) has reduced deforestation along roads four-fold in comparison to 
neighboring areas. This reduction has been achieved through the development of consensus around 
land use; implementation of forest management projects including handicrafts, ecotourism, forestr)' 
and agro forestry initiatives; development of internal natural resource use regulations; and 
implementation of a territorial control strategy based on physical delimitation of wilnerable 
perimeters and community control This reduction in deforestation represents 1,400 hectares per 
year and five million total C02-cquivalent between 2008 and 2015. 

In Central Africa, despite a long histor}' of conflict, the Central Africa Regional Program for the 
Environment (CARPE) brings 6 nations and many U.S. government agencies together to save 
Africa’s elephants and forest gorillas through anti-poaching, land-use planning and sustainable 
development which in turn decreases forest destruction and degradation. CARPE is the primary 
vehicle for U.S. government investment in the Congo Basin Forest Partnership, an international 
initiative with more than 40 governmental and non-governmental partners. The latest 
implementation phase has shifted from establishing use-rights through multi-stakeholder land use 
plans to building anti-poaching and law enforcement capacity in elephant landscapes. In a region 
where neturly half of the forests are under concession to timber companies, protected areas have 
grown by more than 12.5 million additional acres. 

Guatemala’s Maya Biosphere (MBR) is the largest intact forest in Central America, rich with 
archeological sites and indigenous peoples dependent upon the forest for their livelihoods. With 
close proximity to the northern border, the forest-and fires set in around it— serve as cover for the 
tirafficking of many illegal commodities. WCS trains park ranger in law enforcement, species 
monitoring and carbon counting. Home to the largest remaining scarlet macaw population, the 
forests and protected areas are monitored closely for disruptions that would spread disease to the 
macaw hatchlings or increase habitat loss from deforestation. 


U.S. Forest Service International Programs (FS-IP) promote sustainable forest management and 
biodiversity conservation internationally by linking die skills of the field-based staff of the Forest 
Sendee with partners overseas to address the most critical forestry issues. FS-IP regularly leverage 
the internal expertise of its wildlife biologists, forest economists, hydrologists, disaster and fire 
management specialists, and policy makers to build capacity in foreign countries. Some of the 
world’s most threatened forests in the Amazon, Congo, Russia and Indonesia are undergoing 
improved forest management while forest sustainability policies are being promoted in other forests 
around the world. WCS and others, in partnership with FS-IP are recovering habitats of the world’s 
endangered Siberian Tiger, Monarch Butterfly and Panda. In international trade, FS-IP work to level 
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the playing field for U.S. timber by reducing the amount of illegal or underpriced timber on the 
world market. 

The President’s FY16 Budget Request does not include a line item for the USAID Biodiversity 
Program or any of the subaccounts within the Biodiversity Program such as CARPE, ICAA, Maya 
Biosphere Reser\^e, U.S. Forest Service, or the Lacey Act. WCS recommends that the USAID 
Biodiversity line item be restored and funded at $250 million, equal to the FY15 enacted level, of 
which at least $39.4 million be allocated to CARPE, $20 million to the Andean Amazon 
Conservation Initiative, SI million to Guatemala’s Maya Biosphere Reser\?^e, $2 miUion to implement 
and enforce the Lacey Act (section 8204 of Public Law 110-246), $1 million to Dept of Justice 
Environment and Natural Resources Department to conduct additional wildlife trafficking 
workshops overseas, and $5 million to the US Forest Ser\fice pursuant to the Foreign Assistance Act 
Sec. 632(a). 

Combating Wildlife Poaching and Trafficking : The illegal trade in endangered wildlife products, 
including ivory, rhino horns, pangolins, tiger parts, shark fins, turtle shells and other parts, is worth 
at least an estimated $8 to $10 billion annually. Increasing profits and low deterrence associated 
with wildUfe trafficking is attracting greater involvement of criminal and terrorists groups-the same 
organized crime groups engaged in trafficking drugs, humans and weapons. In 2012 alone, WCS 
estimates that 35,000 African elephants were poached for their ivoty^-that is an average of 96 
elephants per day or one poached ever}' 15 minutes. Continued poaching at these rates may mean 
the extinction in the wild of forest elephants within a decade. WCS works in partnership with 
USAID, U.S. State Department International Narcotics Control & Law Enforcement (INL), and 
U.S. State Department Office of Environment and Science (OES) to implement anti-poaching, law 
enforcement and capacity building programs around investigations, prosecutions and convictions. 
Park rangers and anti-poaching patrols are being trained in SMART, the Spatial Monitoring and 
Reporting Tool, to log and geo-reference patrol routes, poaching incidents and criminal evidence to 
target law enforcemenr efforts to the greatest threats. 

Following an Executive Order to Combat Wildlife Trafficking, the Administration unveiled its 
National Implementation Plan in February 2015, outlining a whole of government integrated 
approach to investing in iiigh-necd areas of work involving expertise across several federal agencies. 
In November 2013 the USG crushed its stock of confiscated ivor}' followed in 2014 by similar ivory 
crushes conducted by the governments of China, Vietnam, Hong Kong and others. This USG 
Strategy and subsequent Implementation Plan ser\'e as model policies for other source and demand 
countries to contribute political, diplomatic and financial support to saving endangered species from 
the poadiing crisis. Recently, the government of China announced a 1-year moratorium on imports 
of ivory in advance of a diplomatic visit by Prince William, the Duke of Cambridge, demonstrating a 
softening of China’s global stance on combating wildlife trafficking. 

The FYl 5 Consolidated Appropriations Act includes a Congressional directive for $55 million to 
combat wildlife poaching and trafficking to be implemented by USAID and the U.S. State 
Department. I'he FYl 6 Administration Request did not include a similar line item. Rep. Grace 
Meng is spearheading a Members letter to Appropriators requesting not less than $55 million to 
combat wildlife trafficking, and WCS supports this position implementing its field operations to 
protect wildlife, strengthen law enforcement, disrupt trafficking networks, shutdown criminal 
syndicates and terrorist groups, address corruption and reduce demand for endangered species parts 
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and products. WCS also recommends USAID and U-S. State Department monitor and evaluate 
existing investments to ensure limited resources are being directed to the most appropriate activities 
and locations. 

The Global Environment Facility <^the GEF) : The US is one of more than 30 donors to the 
GEF where about 1/3 of all funds are directed to biodiversity conseivation in the developing world. 
WCS is a partner of the GEF in Burma to develop the country’s natural resource management 
strateg}^ The first of its kind nation-wide assessment of biodiversity and its threats will contribute 
significantly to donor priorities around sustainable development of natural resources and land use 
planning. The GEF is also developing a frametvork for a new stream of financing to combat 
wildEfe trafficking to which WCS is actively contributing- WCS supports the Administration’s FY16 
Budget Request for the Treasury Department to transfer $168.2 million to the GEF, which honors 
the USG pledge to the GEF replenishment and pays down past owed amounts. 

Sustainable Landscapes : Forests are essential for regulating water flow, capturing rainfall for 
drinking water and often preventing catastrophic flooding and soil erosion. Forests supply direct 
food, economic resources and medicinal products to the over 1.6 billion people who live in them, 
and are vital to the healthy ecosystems we all depend on. Sustainable Landscapes support for 
reducing deforestation through sustainable management practices helps to protect these essential 
storehouses of biodiversity and carbon, as well as the essential goods and services that they provided 
people around the globe, including the United States. U.S. support will give developing countries 
the ability to address the drivers of deforestation and degradation, halt illegal logging and restore 
degraded lands. This has tlirect economic benefits for U.S. producers as well: unfair competition 
from illegally harvested timber in developing countries costs the U.S. timber industry SI billion 
annually. WCS requests funding to USAID and State Department for Sustainable Landscapes level 
with FA’IS levels. As the Green Climate Fund comes into implementation it will be important to 
sustain commitments to the USAID global climate change programs while offering seed funding to 
the Green Climate Fund. 

USAID Emerging Pandemic Threats fEPT) Program : These investments fight the emergence 
of zoonotic diseases that spread between people and animals by building essential human and 
institudonai capacity to prevent disease transmission at its source, and controlling its spread locally 
and across borders regionally and globally. Since 2009, the PIOET/EPT Program has collected 
samples from over 35,000 wild animals at high risk interfaces and discovered over 200 new 
potentially zoonotic viruses from wild animals in countries where the risk of disease emergence is 
high. The governments of Uganda, Democratic Republic of Congo, Republic of Congo, 

Bangladesh, and Bolivia were assisted by USAID EPT-funded partners in responding to disease 
outbreaks. The program has built viral family diagnostic capacity in 33 countries; and more than 
1,500 human, animal, and environment health professionals from 20 countries have been trained in 
the prevention, timely detection, confirmation, preparedness and response to zoonotic diseases 
outbreaks. Sustaining these investments is essential for U.S. national security and public health 
interests. In F\'16, WCS supports the FY15 enacted level of S72.5 million for the Pandemic 
Influenza and Other Emerging Threats (PlOEl") Office, in USAID’s Global Health Bureau, to 
restore funding beyond the Administration FY16 Request of $50 million. 

In conclusion, WCS appreciates the opportunity to share its perspectives and recommend critical 
but modest funding for international conser\'^ation in the FY16 SFOPs Appropriations xVet. 
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Conser\^ation investments are in oar national security and economic interests and assist in building 
capacity, strengthening governance and stabilizing regions prone to conflict and unrest. 
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John F. Calvelli. John Calvolli is Executive Vice President for Public Affairs, joining WCS in 
2000 after working for more than 15 years in public service. He is re.sponsible for the work of 
the Public Affairs Division, which includes the following WCS Departments; Government and 
Community Affairs, Communications, Policy, WCS’s Digital Program and Media Production 
and the WCS Library and Archives. He is leading and coordinating the organization’s effort to 
build a conservation movement that will inspire and engage the public in support of its mission. 
Prior to joining WCS, Mr, Calvelli served as a senior staff person to Congressman Eliot Engel. 
As Administrative Assistant/Counsel, he had oversight responsibility for Congressional 
administrative office functions and oversaw, directed and supervised all legislative initiatives of 
Representative Engel during his tenure on the House Commerce Committee, the International 
Relations Committee, the Science Committee and the Education and Labor Committee. Mr. 
Calvelli graduated from Fordham University and earned a law degree from Fordham Law 
School. Mr. Calvelli was a founder and is currently the Chair of the Executive Committee of the 
International Conservation Partnership. He serves on a number of boards, including New York 
and Company and CAUSE-NY and he is the Vice Chair of the New York City Cultural 
Institutions Group. 
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Witness Disclosure Form 


Clause 2(g} of rule XI of the Rules of the House of Representatives requires non- 
governmental witnesses to disclose to the Committee the following information. A non- 
governmental witness is any witness appearing on behalf of himself/herself or on behalf of 
an organization other than a federal agency, or a state, local or tribal government. 


Your Name, Business Address, and Telephone Number: 
lohn F. Calvelli 
Executive Vice President 
Public Affairs 

WildlifeCor^enmtion Society 


1. Are you appearing on behalf of yourself or a non-governmental organization? 
Please list organization(s) you are representing. 

Wildlife Conservation Society 


2. Have you or any organization you are representing received any Federal grants 
or contracts (including any subgrants or subcontracts) since October 1, 2012 
related to the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 

Yes No 


3, Have you or any organization you are representing received any contracts or 
payments originating with a foreign government since October 1,2012 related to 
the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 

Yes No 


4. If your response to question # and/or #3 is "Yes", please list the amount and 
source (by agency and program) of each Federal grant (or subgrant thereof) or 
contract (or subcontract thereof), and/or the amount and country of origin of any 
payment or contract originating with a foreign government. Please also indicated 
whether the recipient was you or the organization(s) you are representing 

See attachment 
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UK Dept for Envt, Foods Rural Affairs (DEFRA) UK Darwin fnitiative $377,597.00 4/1/2013 3/31/2016 friendly farming in Cambodia 
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Protecting Tanzania's elephants through improved law 
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Protecting habitats for Yellow-cheeked Crested Gibbon 
(Nomascus gabriellae) threatened by deforestation in 



US Fish S Wildlife Sfflvice (USFWS) Unit«J States COTservalion and Adaptive Science $14,159.00 9/1/2013 6/30/2014 Commercial Shipping Vulnerability Analysis 

'’improving management to caiserve the ecological integrity 
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Biodiversity Analysis and Technical Support (BATS) for 

US Agency for Inti Devt (USAID) UrttedSlates $390,627,34 10/1/2013 9/30/2014 USAID/Africa -Africa Biodiverity Collaborative Group(ABCG) 

RFA 687-13-000001, Assooate Award: via 

US Agency for Inti Oevt (USAID) UnttedStetes WWF $397,886.00 10/1/2013 9/30/2015 Preserving Madagascar’s Natural Resources 

US Fish & Wildlife Service (USFWS) Ui«edStatBS Older for si^ies or services $5,000,00 10/1/2013 9/30/2014 Scenario Planning toward climate change adaption 



RFA: Mekong Partner^p for the 

US Agency for !ntl Oevt (USAID) UnitedSl^ EnvirofHTWfit (MPE) $620,267.00 10/15/2013 10/16/2016 Mekong Partnership for the Environment Project (MPE) 
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Mairrtaining forest resource sustairtability and diversity ir 



Sustainable Ranching and Participatory Land Use Planning in 
Bolivia and Paraguay (Stage 1 Titie; Environmental Protection 
and Poverty Reduction through Improved Livestock 
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Establishing infrastructure and capacity for the management of 
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and mapping their likely adverse effecas on their biodiversity 

Greater Virunga Transboundary Collaboration conservation and community livelihoods in the Greater Virunga 

(GVTC) RWANDA $58,078,00 9/23/2014 9/25/2015 Landscape 

US Department Of State (DOS) UnitedSlates U.S.Embassy. Public Affaire $58,000.00 9/26/2014 Leveraging English Class to save Malaysia's Environment 
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Ms. Granger. We will now hear from Mr. Jordie Hannum. You 
are recognized for 4 minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF JORDIE HANNUM, DIRECTOR, 
BETTER WORLD CAMPAIGN 

Mr. Hannum. Chairwoman Granger, Ranking Member Lowey, 
members of the subcommittee, I thank you for your past support 
for U.N. and global health funding, and I appreciate you giving me 
the opportunity to testify in support of accounts within the fiscal 
year 2016 State, Foreign Operations appropriations bill. 

I would like to say that at the outset, it is a pleasure to be back 
here on the House side, as I began my career 15 years ago as a 
legislative aide with Congresswoman Connie Morelia. 

Today, I would like to highlight support for U.N. peacekeeping, 
the U.N. regular budget, as well as global health interventions. Let 
me begin by mentioning U.N. peacekeeping operations. 

As a permanent veto-wielding member of the Security Council, 
the U.S. has final say over all U.N. peacekeeping missions. Given 
its crucial leadership role, it is vital that we pay our fiscal year 
2016 peacekeeping dues on time, in full, and without preconditions. 
While we understand that budgets are tight across the Federal 
Government, peacekeeping is worth the investment. U.N. peace- 
keeping missions are cost effective, having been found by the GAO 
to be eight times cheaper than U.S. forces acting alone. 

The U.N. is also continuing to update its operations to better 
meet evolving challenges. Over the past 5 years, they have stream- 
lined operations, resulting in hundreds of millions in cost reduc- 
tions. The U.N. has also established a high-level panel to rec- 
ommend how operations can better address the challenges of the 
21st century. 

One particularly salient example of the U.N.’s peacekeeping work 
is in South Sudan. Many members of this subcommittee, both past 
and present, played a central role in pushing for South Sudan’s 
independence, and I know we are all dismayed by the horrific vio- 
lence that has engulfed the country since December of 2013. 

Despite difficulties, the peacekeeping mission is working to pro- 
tect more than 100,000 civilians who have sought shelter at U.N. 
bases to escape the fighting. The peacekeeping operation is also 
working alongside UNICEF and other organizations to help end the 
recruitment of child soldiers in South Sudan. 

Over the past 3 months, the U.N. has helped negotiate the re- 
lease of 1,000 child soldiers from a rebel militia, one of the largest 
demobilizations of children ever. These were 9-, 10-, 11-year-old 
kids, and they are aiming to free another 2,000 children in the 
coming weeks. 

These activities undertaken by the mission demonstrate the im- 
portance of peacekeeping operations and how they manifestly oper- 
ate in our interest. 

In addition to peacekeeping, engagement with the U.N. advances 
American foreign policy interests on a number of other fronts. Via 
the CIO account, the U.N. administers political missions in Iraq 
and Afghanistan, monitors global compliance with Security Council 
sanctions against Iran, North Korea, and al-Qaeda, and coordinates 
electoral assistance for emerging democracies. 
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For fiscal year 2016, we are recommending full funding for the 
CIO account, which includes the U.N. regular budget. Funding 
within the account represents burden-sharing, as other member 
states pay nearly 80 percent of the regular budget’s costs. 

The United Nations plays an equally vital role in enhancing our 
global health policy. The U.N. promotes maternal health to protect 
the lives of 30 million women each year. The U.N. helps to vac- 
cinate 60 percent of the world’s children. 

Over the years, through these efforts and that of U.N. partners, 
1 billion children have been immunized against measles, and the 
number of new polio cases has dropped by 99 percent, leaving the 
world nearly polio free. And of course, our contributions are lever- 
aged with that of the other 192 member states. 

In short, the work of the U.N. saves millions of lives, and its ac- 
tivities to our national security — and are central to our national se- 
curity and foreign policy priorities, including the U.S. goal of end- 
ing preventable child and maternal deaths. 

For fiscal year 2016, we encourage funding for health interven- 
tions at the levels outlined in our written testimony. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you. 
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FY’16 Testimony by Jordie Hannum 
Director, Better World Campaign 
Support for the United Nations/Global Health Funding 

Chairwoman Granger, Ranking Member Lowey, Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for your 
strong support in FY 2015 for UN and global health related accounts and I appreciate you giving me 
the opportunity to testify in support of a robust FY 2016 State/Foreign Operations Appropriations 
bill. The accounts funded by this legislation support U.S. dues assessments for the UN Regular 
Budget, UN Peacekeeping Budget, and a number of other critical UN activities as well as bilateral 
and multilateral global health interventions. We specifically support the President’s request of |2.93 
billion for the State Department’s Contributions for International Peacekeeping Activities (CIPA) 
account, |495.2 million for State’s Peacekeeping Operations (I^KO) account, $150 million for the 
Peace Operations Response Mechanism (PORNI), and |1.54 billion for State’s Contributions to 
International Organizations (CIO) account in FYT6. We also support the inclusion of language that 
enables us to pay our contributions to UN peacekeeping operations at the full assessed rate, as well 
as language allowing the U.S. to restore funding for UNESCO. Finally, we would like to request 
robust funding for a number of key Global Health accounts, including SI billion for Family 
Plamiing/Reproductive Health, $235 million for the Global Alliance for Vaccines and Immunization 
(GAVl), $59 million for polio eradication efforts tlirough USAID, $1,107 billion for the Global 
Fund to Fight AIDS, TulDerculosis and Malaria, and $674 million in contributions for the President’s 
Malaria Initiative (PMI). 

In the coming year, the U.S. government is working closely with the UN, U.S. civil society, and faith 
partners to finalize a new set of global development goals that will build on the Millennium 
Development Goals (MDGs). The MDGs have been successful at helping to organize national and 
development policies from around the world and focusing them on eight specific areas. Bipartisan 
U.S. foreign policy and development priorities have long been embodied in the MDGs and the next 
set of goals will mirror much of what the U.S. is already playing a lead on, including governance, 
gender equality, peace and security^ and global health. 

Funding for UN Peacekeeping — CIPA & FORM 

This year marks the 70'*’ anniversary of the founding of the United Nations, an intergovernmental 
organization that was meant — in the aftermath of World War 11 and the Holocaust — to help save 
future generations from the scourge of war, promote universal liuman rights, and contribute to 
building a healthier, safer, and more just world. Seven decades on, it is clear that the UN remains an 
imperfect institution. However, time has also proven that tlie UN is indispensable to advancing our 
nation’s core foreign policy objectives, providing a universal platform to promote our interests and 
values and tackle international challenges that know no borders. For that reason, an oft-repeated 
maxim continues to ring true: if the UN did not exist, we would surely have to invent it. 

Nowhere is this more evident than with regards to the UN’s peacekeeping efforts. UN peacekeeping 
constitutes the largest deployed militaty' force in the world, with more than 120,000 personnel 
serving on 16 imssions. These operations help to stabilize countries torn apart by conflict, protect 
civilians from violence, and facilitate the establishment of stable and democratic governing 
institutions and processes. UN peacekeepers are currently active in a variety' of operational 
contexts — from northern Mali, where they are working to secure territor)' previously under the 
control of militant groups, including an affiliate of al-Qaeda; to the Central African Republic (CAR), 
where they are working to restore law and order in a counw torn apart by vicious sectarian violence. 
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These activities are not without risk; in Mali alone, 32 peacekeepers have been killed since the 
mission deployed in fuly 2013. But these operational hazards underscore the importance of what 
peacekeepers are sent to these countries to do. 

One particularly salient example of the UN’s work in this area is South Sudan. Many members of 
this Subcommittee, both past and present, played a central role in pushing for South Sudan’s 
independence, and I’m certain you are dismayed by the horrific violence that has engulfed the 
countrv^ since December 2013. This crisis has created immense logistical and capacity challenges for 
the UN Mission in South Sudan (UNMISS). Nevertheless, despite these difficulties, UN 
peacekeepers are doing important work. Currently, the mission is working to protect more than 
100,000 South Sudanese civilians who have sought shelter at UN bases to escape the fighting; 
facilitate deliver}- of humanitarian assistance to hundreds of thousands more who have fled their 
homes; and document human rights violations. UNMISS is also working alongside UNICEF and 
other organizations to help end the recruitment of child soldiers in South Sudan. In late Januaty, the 
UN helped negotiate the release of 3,000 child soldiers from a rebel militia, one of the largest 
demobilizations of children ever. While we are all disturbed by South Sudan’s descent into chaos, 
these activities undertaken by UNMISS demonstrate that South Sudan needs a multilateral 
peacekeeping presence now more than ever. 

None of the UN’s peacekeeping work would be possible if the U.S. did not pay its peacekeeping 
dues. We are therefore recommending $2.93 billion in FT”’! 6 for the CIPA account, consistent with 
the President’s request. It should be noted, however, that this figure could change depending on 
whether the State Department sufficiently utilizes transfer authorities included in the FY’15 SHOPS 
portion of the Cromnibus. In addition to provtiding $2.1 18 billion in base funding for CIPA, the 
FY’15 bill gave State additional authorities to use funding from several other accounts to address 
peacekeeping costs in excess of the base appropriation. According to State’s FY’16 Congressional 
Budget Justification, “The Department is currently rextiewing FY 2015 allocations to determine 
available resources agency-wide.” As a result, the President’s CIPA request, as it currently stands, 
includes $380 million to cover “unfunded requirements” from FYT5. Thus, the amount needed for 
CIPA in FY’16 could fluctuate based on whether all of the FY’15 transfer authorities are ultimately 
utilized. While we do appreciate Congress’s willingness to proxtide transfer authorities for new 
peacekeeping funding streams in FY’15, we request that the F'Y’16 appropriations bill include direct 
appropriations to CIPA to fully fund peacekeeping requirements. In addition to fully funding CIPA, 
Congress must also lift the peacekeeping cap to allow the U.S. to pay its dues at the full assessed rate 
of 28.36%. Failing to do so could risk putting the U.S. into arrears; deny reimbursement to countries 
like Bangladesh, Ghana, and Jordan who contitibute troops to peacekeeping operations; and deny 
critical resources to missions that are squarely in our nation’s security interests. 

We would also like to express support for the Administration’s request for a Peace Operations 
Response Mechanism in Overseas Contingency Operations (OCO) to fund unanticipated new 
peacekeeping needs. Crises can arise at any time, without regard to the U.S. budget cycle. In the last 
few years the President did not include funding for several new critical missions in his original 
request, because they had not been authorized at the time of the budget release, necessitating the 
inclusion of funding at a later time in the process. The Response Mechanism could therefore be an 
effectix^e way to deal with the budgetar}’ challenges created by crises or unexpected scenarios that 
require the deployment of new or expansion of existing peacekeeping missions. It would give the 
U.S. flexibility to ensure that these operations are funded even if they were unanticipated at the time 
of the President’s budget, xvithout undermining other critical areas of demonstrated need. 
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While we understand that budgets are tight across the federal government, we firmly believe that 
UN peacekeeping is more than wortli the investment. For example, a 2013 study found that 
deploying large numbers of appropriately tasked and adequately resourced UN peacekeepers 
“dramatically reduces chhlian killings.” UN peacekeeping missions are also cost-effective, having 
been found by the G AO to be 8 times cheaper than U.S. forces acting alone. And given the long list 
of increasingly weighty demands currently being placed on peacekeepers, the UN is continuing to 
update its operations to better meet these evolving challenges. Among other things, the UN has 
established a High-Level Panel to undertake a comprehensive assessment of UN peace operations; 
continues to implement the Global Field Support Strateg}^ an initiative that has helped streamline 
administrative and logistical processes and delivered substantial cost efficiencies; and acted to 
improve the effectiveness of UN operations in DR Congo through the use of unarmed unmanned 
aerial vehicles and a “Force Inten^ention Brigade” to go after armed groups. 

As a permanent, veto-wielding member of the Security' Council, the U.S. has tinal say over the 
composition, mandate, and duration of all UN peacekeeping missions. Given this crucial leadership 
role, It is important that we pay our peacekeeping dues on-time, in-fuU, and without preconditions. 

Funding for the PKO Account 

We also request $495.2 million for PKO in 1^16. This account provides voluntar)' funding for the 
AU Mission in Somalia (AMISOM) and other critical activities. In recent years, Congress has used 
PKO to fund assessed contributions for the UN Support Office for AMISOM (UNSOA), which 
provides equipment and logistical support to the Somalia mission, though UNSOA funding is 
requested under CIPA in the President’s budget. AMISOM has made significant military gains 
against the terrorist group al-Shabaab recently. Nevertheless, the security situation in Somalia 
remains extremely volatile, and the Security' Council voted in 2013 to increase AMISOM’s troop 
strength after a bloody terrorist attack in Nairobi, Kenya raised fears about a resurgent al-Shabaab. 
This makes a strong and well-resourced AMISOM all the more critical over the coming year. 

Funding for the CIO Account 

In addition to peacekeeping, engagement with the UN advances .American foreign policy interests 
on a number of other fronts. For example, last year, a joint mission of the UN and the Organization 
for the Prohibition of Chemical Weapons oversaw the complete removal and destruction of Syria’s 
declared chemical weapons stockpile, helping to remove an extremely dangerous weapon from Syria 
that could have eventually fallen into the hands of extremist groups like ISIS. The UN also 
administers political missions in Iraq and Afghanistan that are directly in our national interests and 
working to promote stability' in key regions of the world; monitors global compliance with Security' 
Council sanctions a^inst Iran, North Korea, and al-Qaeda; and, under the auspices of the World 
Health Organization and the UN Mission for Ebola Emergency Response, is playing a central role in 
efforts to address the Ebola outbreak in West Africa. 

For FY’16, we are recommending full funding for the CIO account, which includes U.S. dues 
payments to the UN Regular Budget, at the level of $1.54 billion included in the President’s request 
(with 1630 million specifically for the Regular Budget). This funding supports the UN’s core 
functions and serves as a particularly effective example of the financial value of U.S. engagement 
with the UN, as otliet member states pay nearly 80% of the Regular Budget’s costs. Our ability' to 
continue reaping the benefits of these diverse UN programs and to pursue our interests at the 
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Security Council are contingent on staying current on our dues payments. As a result, we hope the 
Subcommittee will continue to support full funding for this crucial account. 

We also call for the restoration of U.S. funding to UNESCO under CIO. In 2013, following two 
consecutive years of not paying our dues, the U.S. lost its vote in UNESCO. Some of UNESCO’s 
largest programs are in North Africa and the Middle East promoting education, free speech, and 
freedom of the press. The loss of our voice significantly dilutes our influence and weakens these 
programs. We therefore request that Congress provide the State Department with authority to waive 
the cut-off of U.S. funding so that the U.S. can pay its dues and regain its seat at the table. 

Expanding Access to Global Childhood Immunizations 

Vaccines are one of the most cost-effective ways to save the lives of children, improve health and 
ensure long-term prosperity in developing countries. Immunizations have saved the lives of more 
children than any other medical inter\'ention in the last 50 years, approximately 2.5 million children 
evcty year. With partners like GAVI, UNICEF and others, the U.S. government is working to meet 
their primary goal of ending preventable childhood death by eradicating polio, decreasing global 
measles mortality, and strengthening immunization systems globally. 

Gavi, the Vaccine Alliance, has helped to immunize half a billion children, saving seven million lives 
since its inception in 2000, As one of Gavi’s original six donor countries, the United States plays a 
vital role; our contributions to Gavi are used exclusively for the purchase and deliver)- of life-saving 
vaccines. In January 2015, Gavi convened its second replenishment conference where it mobilized 
|17.5 billion in investments, including a U.S. pledge, subject to congressional approval, of |1 billion 
over four years (fiscal years 2015-2018). To meet this commitment, wc respectfully request that Gavi 
be funded at $235 million in FY 2016. 

U.S .financial support for UNICEF helps it reach and save the world’s most vulnerable children. For 
more than 50 years, UNICEF has been a world leader in immunizations, partnering closely with the 
US government and others. In 2012, UNICEF supplied 1.9 billion vaccines to 96 countries. We 
request that Congress fund UNICEIF at 1132 million in FY 2016, to allow UNICEF to continue its 
valuable life-saving work. 

As a result of the Global Polio Eradication Initiative, polio infection has dropped 99%, and the 
world is nearly poHo free; with only three endemic countries remaining. Thanks to substantial 
progress in 2014, the world has never been in a better position to eradicate polio. Using innovative 
approaches and with the help of new partners, we are progressing along the multi-year plan to stop 
transmission, improve immunization rates and make a lasting impact on child health. 

Africa is on the cusp of ehminating the disease on the continent Outbreaks in the Middle East and 
Horn of Africa that began in 2013, which threatened to stall eradication, have been brought under 
control. Continued support from the U.S. will mamtain leadership, foster innovation, and ensure 
crucial aspects of polio eradication actiHties will not be jeopardized. To continue eradication efforts 
we request |59 million in funding for poHo eradication efforts from USAID, in addition to a 
separate request through the Labor, Health and Human Ser\rices appropriations bill. 

Ending Malaria Deaths 

There are more than 200 million cases of malaria each year, killing over 600,000 people — mostly 
children under the age of five in sub-Saharan Africa. Malaria is preventable and treatable; lives do 
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not have to be lost to this disease. Insecticide-treated bed nets are one of the most cost-effective 
tools to prevent and control the spread of malaria. Wlien used properly, bed nets can prevent 
malaria transmission by up to 90 percent. Due in large part to U.S. leadership, significant progress 
has been made in the fight to end malaria. The World Health Organization estimates that increased 
prevention and control measures have led to a reduction in malaria mortality rates by 47% globally 
since 2000 and by 54% in Africa. ’Fhe U.S. must sustain this momentum; decreases in funding for 
malaria research and development, prevention, control, diagnosis and treatment creates the risk of 
disease resurgence and increases in mortality. In addition, U.S. bilateral and multilateral efforts to 
combat malaria complement and amplify each other. These efforts help strengthen health systems 
and train health workers to allow countries to better respond to public health emergencies, ser\hng 
not just to aid in the fight to end malaria, but to end diseases such as Ebola as well. 

The Global Fund to Fight AIDS, Tuberculosis, and Malaria has been a vital tool to protect, diagnose 
and treat people living in malaria endemic countries. The original multiyear commitment from the 
United States has been leveraged into millions of lives saved through the provision of 450 million 
bed nets and 470 million tteated cases of malaria in tlie last decade. The Global Fund relies on the 
predictability of funding that comes from multiyear commitments to provide stability in resource 
provision to countries when and how they need it most. Currendy, the Global Fund has assessed its 
financial need to provide critical resources to countries fighting AIDS, TB and malaria at $15 billion 
over the years 2014-2016. The Global Fund donors continue to seek additional resources this year to 
close the. entire funding gap and until such time, we ask that the President’s request of $1 . 1 07 billion 
appropriated to allow the Global Fund to continue leveraging the full U.S. contribution at |2 for 
ever}' $1 provided by other donors and completing the U.S. commitment to the 2014-2016 
replenishment. 

Working hand in hand with PEPFAR and the Global Fund to Fight AIDS, TB, and Malaria, the 
President’s Malaria Initiative (PMI) continues to provide life-savting resources in the 19 focus 
countries as well as the Greater Mekong Subregion. Contributions to PMI have been used to 
holistically combat malaria through indoor residual spraying with insecticides, procurement and 
distribution of insecticide treated bed nets, intermittent drug preventive treatment for pregnant 
women and diagnosis and treatment of malaria with artemisinin-based combination therapies. In 
addition, PMI remains a leader in monitoring and evaluation, health systems strengthening and 
integration with other key public health efforts including vector-borne disease management as well 
as HIV/AIDS programs. As one of our flagship and most successful bilateral global health 
initiatives, we believe the Committee should continue their sU'ong, bipartisan commitment to ending 
malaria deaths and should accept the President’s request for funding PMI at $674 million. Together, 
these two programs have distributed over half-a-billion life-saving insecticide-treated bed nets to 
those in need, in addition to other tools to fight malaria. 

Saving- Womenks Lives 

The lack of access to modern family planning is a key driver of maternal mortality in developing 
countries. Forty percent of all pregnancies globally are unintended, and every year close to 300,000 
women die due to complications in pregnancy and childbirth, 99 percent of them in developing 
countries. 225 million girls and women want to delay or avoid a pregnancy, but are not using an 
effective family planning method. Meeting this unmet need for voluntaty' family planning could cut 
maternal deaths by one-tliird, cut infant deaths by one-fifth, and significantly reduce abortions. To 
meet the unmet need for voluntary family planning, the U.S. share of international reproductive 
health and family planning funding would be Si billion (including $65 million for UNFP A). 
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Jordie Hannum 

Director of the Better World Campaign 

Jordie Hannum has 1 5 years of legislative, analytical, and advocacy experience, including key 
roles on Capitol Hill, political campaigns, and within NGOs. As Director of the Better World 
Campaign (BWC), he guides its legislative and advocacy efforts around support for the United 
Nations. Before joining BWC, Jordie was the policy director for the Alan Sandals campaign for 
U.S. Senate in Pennsylvania, worked throughout the country on the Wesley Clark presidential 
campaign, and served as a legislative assistant to Congresswoman Constance Morelia, where he 
helped shepherd five different bills through the U.S. House and Senate and into law. Over this 
time period, Jordie has worked on a broad range of foreign policy issues, including the 
importance of international cooperation, U.S. engagement in multilateral institutions, and foreign 
assistance. 

In 1 998, Jordie received a Bachelor of Arts degree from the University of Pennsylvania and in 
2005, a Master of Public Administration from the Maxwell School of Syracuse University. 
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Ms. Granger. We will now hear from Ms. Sue Petrisin. You are 
recognized for 4 minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SUE PETRISIN, PRESIDENT-ELECT, 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 

Ms. Petrisin. Thank you. 

Madam Chairwoman, Ranking Member Lowey, and members of 
the committee, I am Sue Petrisin, the 2014-2015 president-elect of 
Kiwanis International, a volunteer leadership position. I live in 
Lansing, Michigan, and I am here today representing Kiwanis and 
Kiwanis family members in the United States. 

I thank you for the opportunity to testify in support of the Elimi- 
nate Project, Kiwanis eliminating maternal and neonatal tetanus. 
Tetanus is a preventable disease that kills one baby every 11 min- 
utes. 

We are seeking the support of this committee to encourage the 
U.S. Agency for International Development to provide fiscal year 
2016 funding to eliminate maternal and neonatal tetanus. We are 
also seeking your support to provide $850 million in fiscal year 
2016 for the overall account for maternal and child health. 

On behalf of Kiwanis International, I want to thank you for your 
past and continuing support of our first global campaign for chil- 
dren, ending iodine deficiency disorders. I urge you to also support 
our second and current campaign, to eliminate maternal and neo- 
natal tetanus from the face of the Earth. 

The Eliminate Project is a global campaign that will save or pro- 
tect millions of mothers and newborns. Maternal and neonatal tet- 
anus results when tetanus spores, which are present in cells every- 
where, enter the bloodstream. The fatality rate can be as high as 
100 percent in underserved areas, with newborns usually dying 
within 7 days. It is a painful death. 

This terrible disease is highly preventable by giving women of 
childbearing age a series of three vaccine doses, which costs rough- 
ly $1.80. This cost includes the vaccinations, syringes, safe storage, 
transportation, and more. 

Kiwanis International is committed to raising $110 million to im- 
munize more than 61 million women in the 24 remaining countries 
where the disease is still a major health problem. Kiwanis’ global 
volunteer network, along with UNICEE’s field staff, technical ex- 
pertise, and unbeatable supply chain, will help eliminate this cruel, 
centuries-old disease. 

We have a very effective partnership with UNICEE on MNT and 
urge you to support UNICEE’s funding request for $132 million for 
fiscal year 2016. Recently, I traveled to Cambodia as a part of a 
UNICEE delegation to witness their work on the ground. I was 
truly inspired by the women who traveled long distances to a local 
healthcare center. 

As I spoke UNICEE Cambodia team, healthcare workers, village 
leaders, and mothers, it was clear to me that women understand 
the importance of this vaccine. With the tetanus vaccine as the 
entry point, they are also learning about good health practices. Tet- 
anus is just the beginning of better futures. 

And I want to share a couple pictures with you from my visit 
there of an immunization clinic and a mother and her child. I 
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talked with a gentleman who lost his sister and his mother to tet- 
anus many years ago but now knows the importance of this vaccine 
and is helping us spread that word. Listening to his story only re- 
inforced the fact that there is need for support. 

In Cambodia, I spoke with mothers who smile with hope and 
dream out loud that their children will become doctors, teachers, 
and leaders. As an aunt to 16 nieces and nephews, I have seen how 
the right nurturing transforms that potential into the reality of 
young men and women who are the next problem-solvers, compas- 
sionate caregivers, and world changers. I have held that potential 
in my arms, just as I know the women in Cambodia do. 

Together, we can ensure that all women are able to receive the 
tetanus vaccine anywhere in the world. Like mothers everywhere, 
mothers in developing countries want to be sure their babies are 
protected, that they will thrive. Like mothers everywhere, they de- 
serve this. 

I can visualize a world without tetanus. The elimination plans 
are in place. Countries are ready for this. All that remains is one 
final funding push, one push to rid this Earth of the disease. 

Madam Chairwoman, I ask you to join us in this final push. Help 
us eliminate this terrible disease and ensure that no baby suffers 
this agonizing 7-day death ever again. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you, Ms. Petrisin. 

Ms. Petrisin. Thank you. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT BY 

SUE PETRISIN, KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT-ELECT 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON STATE, FOREIGN OPERATIONS, 

AND RELATED PROGRAMS 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

MARCH 3,2015 


Madam Chairwoman, I am Sue Petrisin, the 2014-15 President-elect of Kiwanis International, a 
volunteer leadership position. I live in Lansing, Michigan, and it is a pleasure to testify before 
the Subcommittee on behalf of more than 5,100 Kiwanis clubs and more than 432,000 Kiwanis- 
family members in the United States. We appreciate the opportunity to provide testimony in 
support of The Eliminate Project: Kiwanis eliminating maternal and neonatal tetanus (MNT). 
Tetanus is a preventable disease that kills one baby every eleven minutes. We are seeking the 
support of this Committee to encourage USAID to provide fiscal year 20 1 6 funding to eliminate 
maternal and neonatal tetanus. This funding would come from the U.S. Agency for International 
Development’s Global Health account. 

We are also seeking your support to provide $850 million in fiscal year 201 6 for the overall 
account for Maternal and Child Health and $132 million for our partner, UNICEF. 

Since both the Chair and Ranking Member of this Subcommittee are represented by women, I 
am proud to be here today as the first woman elected to be president of Kiwanis International. 

We have made progress during the last year in working toward a partnership with USAID on 
their role in The Eliminate Project. The participation by the United States through USAID is 
very important to the success of eliminating MNT. 

On behalf of Kiwanis International and Kiwanis International Foundation, I want to thank you 
for your past and continuing support of our first Global Campaign for Children, ending Iodine 
Deficiency Disorders. I urge you to also support our second and current campaign to eliminate 
maternal and neonatal tetanus from the face of the earth. 
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MATERNAL AND NEONATAL TETANUS & THE ELIMINATE PROJECT 

The Eliminate Project: Kiwanis eliminating maternal and neonatal tetanus is a global campaign 
that will save or protect more than 61 million mothers and newborns. Tetanus is a non- 
communicable disease caused by bacteria found everywhere in soil and animal excreta. In many 
developing countries, women give birth at home without the support of a healthcare worker and 
without a clean, sterile blade to cut the umbilical cord. This, and other factors, can lead to tetanus 
poisoning in the newborn baby, causing severe spasms and an excruciatingly painful death. It is a 
terrible disease in which human contact exacerbates the baby’s pain; so a mother's touch hurts, 
leaving the baby to writhe in agony, unheld, for days until he or she dies. Mothers are not even 
able to comfort their babies due to the excruciating pain they would experience from their loving 
touch. It is also highly preventable. 

During this project, Kiwanis International is focusing where the need is greatest on the 
populations least served. In fact, we are tackling the hardest leg of a difficult Journey. MNT is on 
the brink of elimination, but needs a champion to complete the work. 

Kiwanis International is committed to raising $1 10 million to immunize more than 61 million 
women in countries where the disease is still a major health threat. Kiwanis’ global volunteer 
network and strength in reaching communities and leaders, along with the UNICEF’s field staff, 
technical expertise and unbeatable supply chain, will help eliminate this cruel, centurie.s-oid 
disease. 

We believe we have a very effective partnership with UNICEF and urge you to support UNICEF 
in its request for funding in the amount of $132 million for fiscal year 2016. 

MATERNAL AND NEONATAL TETANUS 

MNT results when tetanus spores, which are present in soil everywhere, enter the bloodstream. 

It is mainly caused by a lack of access to .sanitary birthing conditions, unclean instruments used 
to cut the umbilical cord and unclean post-partum cord care. 

The fatality rate for MNT can be as high as 100 percent in underserved areas. Once the disease is 
contracted, a new-born usually dies within seven days. 

Most mothers and newborns who die of tetanus live in areas of Africa, and South and Southeast 
Asia, where many women are poor, have little access to health care, have limited information 
about safe delivery procedures and continue harmful post-partum cord care practices. 

MNT is easily prevented by giving women of childbearing age a series of three vaccine doses, 
which costs roughly $1 .80. This cost includes the vaccinations, syringes, safe storage, 
transportation and more. 
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Women who are properly vaccinated with the tetanus vaccine will have immunity through most 
of their childbearing years. Babies born to mothers who have been vaccinated will be protected 
through the first two months of life. 

When women are vaccinated for tetanus and learn about maternal health, they become 
empowered to take control of their well-being and that of their newborns. We believe these 
women matter, they deserve to give birth to healthy babies, and their babies deserve to achieve 
their full human potential. 

PROGRESS 

The Eliminate Project supports UNICEF and its partners, w'hich have already eliminated MNT in 
35 countries. Twenty-four countries remain at risk, with more than 61 million women who need 
to be vaccinated. 

Between 1 999 and 20 1 0, nearly 1 00 million women in some of the most remote places were 
protected against tetanus, saving thousands of newborns from death due to tetanus every year. 

Since launching our fundraising campaign July 201 1, more than $75 million has been raised for 
MNT, more than 6,000 Kiwanis-family members have committed to multiple years of volunteer 
service, and more than 5,000 clubs have contributed to the fundraising campaign. 

1 can visualize a world without tetanus, because I have already seen funds deployed in the hands 
of UNICEF and the difference we are making together. What we are doing is working. 

I was honored this past February to visit UNICEF Cambodia as they complete MNT vaccination 
efforts in the most remote reaches of their nation, i met a man, a village leader, who watched his 
mother and a sister lose babies to the cruelty of tetanus. They did not understand the disease and 
believed it to be caused by the spirit of a previous mother, who’d come to reclaim her children. 
But, he explained, that was years ago. As part of UNICEF's outreach and communications 
efforts, he is now one of many voices spreading the word about MNT and the need for 
vaccination and safe delivery practices, instances of MNT deaths are becoming part of the 
nation’s past. 

As 1 spoke with the UNICEF Cambodia team, healthcare workers, village leaders and mothers, it 
was clear that women understand the importance of the vaccine; and with the tetanus vaccine as 
the entry point, they are learning about other good health practices. Tetanus is the beginning of 
better futures. 

Like mothers everywhere, mothers in developing countries want to be sure their babies are 
protected — ^that they thrive. Like mothers everywhere, they deserve this. 
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In Cambodia, 1 talked with mothers who smile with hope and dream out loud of their children 
becoming doctors, teachers and leaders, 1 played with bright-eyed children, as boundless in their 
energy as they are in possibilities and future potential. As an aunt to 1 6 nieces and nephews, 1 
have seen how the right nurturing transforms that potential into the reality of young men and 
women who arc the next problem-solvers, compassionate care givers and world changers, I have 
held that potential in my own arms — just as I know the women in Cambodia do. 


CONCLUSION 

The maternal neonatal tetanus elimination plans are in place. Countries are ready for 
implementation. All that remains is one final funding push. One push to rid the earth of this 
devastating disease. 

Madam Chairwoman, I ask you to join us in this final push. Help us to eliminate this terrible 
disease and ensure that no baby suffers this excruciating seven-day death ever again. 

Thank you for your time and your consideration. 
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Kiwanis 


SUSAN A. "SUE" PETRISIN 
KIWANIS CLUB OF EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT-ELECT 

Susan A. "Sue" Petrisin of Lansing, Michigan, was elected as president-elect of Kiwanis 
International in July 2014, the first woman in Kiwanis International's history to serve in 
this role. She assumes the role of president in October, 2015. 

Sue is a 27-year member of the Kiwanis Club of East Lansing, Michigan. She has served 
in nearly every leadership capacity in her club, earning honors as distinguished 
president in 1995-96. She served as the vice chair of Kiwanis' global campaign for 
children. The Eliminate Project, during its initial year, overseeing the Service 
Leadership programs. 

As a member of the international board. Sue has been board counselor to Key Club and 
member of the Education, Governance, Programs and Partnerships Committee, 
Executive, and Audit and Finance Committees, as well as multiple districts. At the 
district level, she was governor in 2001-02, chairwoman of the strategic planning 
committee, CKI and Key Club administrator. As a collegian. Sue was CKI Vice 
President in 1985-86 and distinguished governor in 1984-85; in high school she was Key 
Club governor in 1979-80 and district secretary/treasurer in 1978-79. She is the first 
person in Kiwanis International's history to serve as Key Club Governor, Circle K 
Governor and Kiwanis Governor. 

A life member with 27 years of perfect attendance. Sue holds several distinguished 
awards from her club. She also is a recipient of the foundation's Tablet of Honor and a 
member of Kiwanis International Foundation's Heritage Society. 

Sue holds a master's degree in human resources and labor relations and bachelor's 
degrees in food science and dietetics from Michigan State University, East Lansing. 
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Ms. Granger. We will now hear from Ms. Victoria Quinn Wil- 
liams. You are recognized for 4 minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF VICTORIA QUINN WILLIAMS, 
SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, HELEN KELLER INTERNATIONAL 

Ms. Williams. Thank you very much. 

Madam Chairwoman, Ranking Member Lowey, and members of 
the committee, thank you for the opportunity to appear before the 
committee today in support of programs that prevent blindness and 
improve nutrition in the most vulnerable people across the world, 
especially young children. 

I would like to thank you sincerely and the committee for your 
strong commitment to overall global health programs. Your support 
is truly making a difference. 

Co-founded in 1915 by the deaf-blind crusader Helen Keller, 
Helen Keller International is a leading nonprofit dedicated to com- 
bating the causes and consequences of blindness and malnutrition 
worldwide. Our programs serve more than 285 million vulnerable 
people each year. 

We are making progress, but the need is great. Nearly 39 million 
people are blind, most of them living in the developing world. 
Every year, 3.1 million children die because of malnutrition. Most 
blindness and malnutrition is preventable, and the solutions are 
known. They are inexpensive. What is needed now is the right level 
of support. 

Every minute, somewhere a child goes blind. Helen Keller Inter- 
national uses cost-effective, proven strategies to prevent and treat 
vision loss. This committee has consistently supported a USAID 
program for blind children in developing countries, saving the sight 
of hundreds of thousands of children. I urge the committee to con- 
tinue funding for blind children at a level of at least $3 million for 
fiscal year 2016. 

Malnutrition remains a major global crisis, with 2 billion people 
suffering each year from nutritional deficiencies, and much of this 
can be prevented. In Africa and Asia, I have spoken with mothers 
from impoverished communities benefiting from USAID’s nutrition 
programs, which HKI implements with local partners. 

These mothers have learned healthier feeding practices for their 
children, in addition to simple farming methods to increase the 
amount of nutritious foods they can grow in their own family gar- 
dens. And as a result, the diets of both women and children has 
significantly improved. Plus, the income of these women has in- 
creased as they were able to sell the surplus food for much-needed 
cash. 

This is a proven model that not only improves nutrition, but em- 
powers women. Therefore, HKI supports the continuation of nutri- 
tion programs to help young children and women of reproductive 
age and asks the committee to recommend $200 million under nu- 
trition account within global health for fiscal year 2016. 

WHO estimates that 250 million preschool children worldwide 
are vitamin A deficient, putting them at very high risk of blindness 
and death. Vitamin A supplementation is one of the most cost-effec- 
tive child survival interventions we know about, costing just a bit 
over $1 a year per child. 
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HKI is a recognized leader in distributing vitamin A capsules 
across the world, and here is a child receiving one of the capsules, 
twice a year between 6 and 59 months. I urge the committee to 
provide at least $23 million for vitamin A during fiscal year 2016. 

Good nutrition and good health are closely linked, and we also 
urge the committee to recommend funding of at least $850 million 
for maternal and child health in fiscal year 2016. 

Neglected tropical diseases, or NTDs, blind and disable people in 
the world’s most poor communities. They infect 1 in 6 people and 
trap more than 1 billion people in a cycle of poverty and disease. 
Through USAID’s programs and the generous support of pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers, Helen Keller International has supported 
mass drug administration in Africa that has reached tens of mil- 
lions. I urge the committee to continue funding at least $100 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 2016 for NTDs. 

Over the past century, Helen Keller International has saved the 
sight and lives of millions. Today, even after 100 years, we are as 
determined as ever to accomplish even more on behalf of women 
and children and other adults living in developing countries. 

And I would like to close with the words of Helen Keller herself. 
“The welfare of each is bound up in the welfare of all.” 

I sincerely thank you for your consideration. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you. 
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HELEN KELLER INTERNATIONAL 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON STATE, FOREIGN OPERATIONS, 

AND RELATED PROGRAMS 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

MARCH 25, 2015 


Madam Chairwoman, 

I am Victoria Quinn Williams, Senior Vice President of Programs at Helen Keller 
International, and it is a pleasure to testify before the Committee on critical programs in global 
health and development. 1 urge the Committee to recommend in fiscal year 2016 at least $3.0 
million for blind children; at least $100 million for Neglected Tropical Diseases; at least $23 
million for vitamin A; and $200 million for nutrition in the U.S. Agency for International 
Development’s Global Health and Development accounts. I also urge you to support $850 
million for Maternal and Child Health. 

Headquartered in the United States, Helen Keller International (HKI) currently offers 
programs in 21 countries in Africa and Asia as well as the United States. Co-founded in 1915 by 
the deaf-blind crusader Helen Keller, HKI is a leading nonprofit organization dedicated to 
preventing blindness and reducing malnutrition worldwide. Our programs serve more than 285 
million vulnerable people each year. 

But the need is still great. Nearly 39 million people across the globe are blind, most of 
them living in the developing world. Two billion people are malnourished, leading to the deaths 
of 3.1 million young children each year. Most blindness and malnutrition is preventable or 
treatable and the solutions are known, available and inexpensive. What’s needed now is the right 
level of support. 

BLIND CHILDREN 


According to the World Health Organization, every minute somewhere in the world a 
child goes blind. There are currently about 1 .4 million children worldwide who are blind and 
much of that suffering could have been avoided. This year, as many as 500,000 children will 
lose their sight due to Vitamin A Deficiency, despite the fact that this condition can be treated for 
just over $ 1 per year per child. 

Blind children living in poverty in developing countries must depend on their families, 
many of whom can barely afford to feed themselves, and government health systems with 
limited capacity to meet their needs. They are often neglected and rarely receive opportunities 
to attend school or develop the skills needed to become productive members of society. 
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HKl uses cost-effective, proven strategies to prevent and treat vision loss in children. 
Our solutions include simple and inexpensive operations and vision correction programs for 
children in need, as well as building the capacity of local doctors and health systems to better 
serve their own communities in the long term. 

This House Subcommittee has consistently supported a program for blind children in 
developing countries. In partnership with the U.S. Agency for International Development 
(USAID), the program has helped to save the sight of hundreds of thousands of children. I urge 
the Subcommittee to continue the Blind Children funding at a level of at least $3.0 million for 
fiscal year 2016. 

VITAMIN A DEFICIENCY 


The World Health Organization estimates that 250 million pre-school children w'orldwide 
are vitamin A deficient. This silent syndrome compromises immune system function, leaving 
young children unable to fight common childhood infections such as measles or diarrhea. 

Vitamin A is essential for growth, eye health, cognitive development and immune system 
function and is a key determinant of maternal and child survival. 

Providing vitamin A to children between six months and five years of age reduces 
mortality by an average of 23% overall, and helps prevent disease, visual impairment and 
blindness. Vitamin A supplementation is considered one of the world’s most cost-effective 
public health interventions, costing just over $1 per child per year to prevent vitamin A-related 
blindness and improve a child’s chance of survival. 

Helen Keller International’s multi-pronged approach to combat vitamin A deficiency in 
some of the world’s most vulnerable communities has been applauded internationally, most 
recently with the BB VA Foundation’s Frontiers of Knowledge Award, for their efficiency and 
success in reaching large numbers of children. 

With the past support of USAID, HKI has become a recognized leader in distributing 
vitamin A capsules to children in countries across the world. I urge the Subcommittee to provide 
at least $23 million for vitamin A for fiscal year 2016. 

NEGLECTED TROPICAL DISEASES 


Neglected Tropical Diseases (NTD) blind, disfigure and disable people in the world’s 
poorest communities. According to the World Health Organization, NTDs infect one in six 
people, including half a billion children, and are responsible for more than 500,000 deaths each 
year. 


They include Trachoma, the leading cause of preventable blindness which has left over 
1 .2 million people irreversibly blind; Onchocerciasis or River Blindness, for which 90 million 
people worldwide are at risk of infection ; Intestinal Worms, which infect two billion people 
worldwide; and other debilitating, painful, and sometimes deadly illnesses. 
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Right now, these “Diseases of Poverty” are keeping children from attending school and 
adults from being able to work, severely limiting economic productivity in the developing world, 
resulting in economic losses in the billions of dollars a year and trapping more than one billion 
people in a cycle of poverty and disease. Research has shown that eliminating NTDs can allow 
millions to climb out of poverty. 

The USAID Neglected Tropical Diseases program has already made possible the 
treatment of more than 250 million people worldwide as part of large scale disease control and 
elimination strategies. With USAID support and the generous donations of pharmaceutical 
manufacturers including GlaxoSmithKline, Johnson &. Johnson, Merck and Pfizer who have 
donated their products, HKl has been able to support mass drug administration throughout Africa 
and contribute toward the milestone 1 billionth NTD treatment being administered in 2014. 

Such partnerships have helped the US become the global leader in increasing access to medicines 
to treat the most common NTDs. 

For several decades, Helen Keller International has been a recognized leader in 
addressing blinding trachoma and onchocerciasis. In Africa we support the provision of sight- 
saving surgeries for thousands of individuals suffering from trichiasis (the blinding phase of 
trachoma) and work with our local partners to consistently improve surgical quality and patient 
outcomes. We also implement school-based de-worming programs that have had an enormously 
positive impact on communities in Africa and Asia. In 2015, with support from USAID, Helen 
Keller International will lead a new five-year project in Burkina Faso, Cameroon and Ethiopia 
aimed at managing morbidity and preventing disability related to trachoma and lymphatic 
filariasis, also known as elephantiasis. 

1 urge the Subcommittee to continue the United States’ leadership in Neglected Tropical 
Diseases control during fiscal year 20 1 6 by supporting continued funding of at least $ 1 00 
million. 

NUTRITION 


Malnutrition remains a major public health crisis globally, with two billion people 
worldwide suffering from this very preventable condition. It is not only a symptom of not having 
enough food, but not having enough of the right food. 

Women and children in the developing world are especially at risk. A pregnant woman 
who is malnourished is more likely to give birth to a malnourished child. Her baby is also at 
higher risk of dying due to the dangerous effects of malnutrition. The mother, herself, is also at 
greater risk of death during childbirth, especially if she is anemic. It is estimated that 1 65 million 
children under the age of five suffer from stunting, 52 million from wasting and 273 million 
from anemia. Each year an estimated 3.1 million children die before celebrating their fifth 
birthday, with poor nutrition the underlying cause of about half of these deaths. 

HKI supports the continuation and expansion of nutrition programs to support infants, 
young children and women of reproductive age and asks that the Subcommittee recommend 
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$200 million under the Nutrition-specific account within global health programs for fiscal year 
2016. 

FOOD SECURITY AND NUTRITION 


Vitamin and mineral deficiencies cause premature death, disability, and reduced work 
capacity in many parts of the world. An estimated 38% of pregnant woman and just over 40% of 
pre-school children in the developing world are anemic. The consequences are dire: pregnancy 
complications, increased risk of maternal death, and delayed mental and physical development in 
children. 

With Helen Keller International’s support, the reach of national food fortification efforts 
has grown substantially in 19 countries across eastern, southern and west Africa and now covers 
about 285 million consumers with vitamin A fortified cooking oil and 293 million consumers 
with iron folate fortified wheat flour. Our large-scale food fortification initiatives provide 
technical assistance to national health ministries and local food companies to ensure these highly 
consumed products are enriched with essential nutrients such as vitamin A, iron and folic acid, 
while assuring the highest standards in food safety and quality. 

Investments in food security and agriculture programs that explicitly focus on improving 
nutrition in vulnerable populations through access to nutritious foods can produce long term 
gains in child survival and health. These investments also provide income enhancement, poverty 
reduction and broad-based economic growth. 1 urge the Subcommittee to support a food 
security and agricultural strategy which includes improvements in nutrition as a central objective 
with measurable outcomes and puts the focus on supporting smallholder families, particularly 
women farmers and other vulnerable populations. 

MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 


Maternal and child malnutrition is an underlying cause in nearly half of child deaths, and 
continues to be a cause and consequence of diseases and disability in the children who survive. 1 
urge the Subcommittee to recommend funding of at least $850 million for Maternal and Child 
Health in fiscal year 2016, 

CONCLUSION 


For nearly a century, Helen Keller International has saved the sight and lives of millions. 
Today, we are as determined as ever to accomplish even more on behalf of children and adults in 
developing countries. 

Helen Keller may have said it the best, “The welfare of each is bound up in the welfare of 
all.” Thank you for your consideration. 
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VICTORIA QUINN WILLIAMS 
SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT OF PROGRAMS 
HELEN KELLER INTERNATIONAL 


Dr. Quinn Williams has oversight for all of Helen Keller International programs. She has more 
than 30 years of experience in Africa, Asia, and Latin America designing and managing complex 
and large-scale nutrition and maternal child health country and regional programs, including those 
involving agriculture and nutrition. Dr. Quinn William’s areas of expertise include nutrition 
policy and surveillance, infant and young child feeding, micronutrients and w'omen's nutrition. 

She received her Bachelors and Masters in nutrition from U.C. Berkeley and Cornell University, 
respectively, and her Doctorate from Wageningen University in the Netherlands. 

From 1982-1991, she served as the Regional Coordinator of Cornell University's collaborative 
program with UNICEF in Eastern and Southern Africa supporting country initiatives in 
nutritional surveillance and food and nutrition policy. Thereafter she worked as a consultant for 
UNICEF, WHO, WFP, the World Bank and the Dutch government on a variety of food and 
nutrition security issues related to Africa. From 1998 to 2006, Dr, Quinn Williams served as the 
senior technical manager for infant and young child feeding programs in Bolivia, Ethiopia, Ghana, 
Madagascar and the Horn of Africa. In 2007, Dr. Quinn Williams was appointed Adjunct 
Associate Professor at the Friedman School of Nutrition .Science and Policy at Tufts University in 
Boston. She is currently on the Technical Advisory Groups for Tufts' Nutrition CRSP Program, 
Bread for the World, as well as sei-ves as a member of the International Advisory Panel for 
GAIN'S Access to Nutrition Index study. Dr. Quinn Williams Joined Helen Keller International in 
2006 and is based in its Washington, D.C. office. 
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Witness Disclosure Form 

Clause 2(g) of rule XI of the Rules of the House of Representatives require non- 
governmental witnesses to disclose to the Committee the following information. A 
non-govcmmental witness is any witness appearing on behalf of himsell/herself or 
on behalf of an organiiation other than a federal agenQr, or a state, local or tribal 

government. 

Your Name, Business Address, and Telephone Number; 
iC-CU-C*^ 



1 . Are you appearing on behalf of yourself or a non-governmental organization? 
Please list organization(s) you are representing. 

HGU6/0 iCG\jL.&(L lA'Ti&r'^A^ATioA/Ai^ 


2. Have you or any organization you are representing received any Federal grants or 
contracts (including any subgrants or subtmntracts) since October 1 , 2012 related 
to the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 



3. Have you or any organization you arc representing received any contracts or 
payments originating with a foreign government since October 1, 2012 related to 
the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 

No 

4. If your response to question #2 and/or #3 is “Yes”, please list the amount and 
source (by agency and program) of each Federal grant (or subgrant thereof) or 
contract (or subcontract thereof), and/or the amount and countiy of origin of any 
payment or contract originating with a foreign government. Please also indicate 
whether the recipient was you or the organization(s) you are representing. 


Date: 

/14 kAi^v 2 ^/^ ^ *7 
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Helen I^ter International 
US Federal Grants and Contracts 
Received from 10/1/2012 to Present 


USAID - NiJfridcm ( ARMM) - I’lutipp.ni's 

USAID - Nusriiinn ;<'.hild Survj\:vl) - Ni.'pal 

USAID - Niiiruion (UimhI i•'^rtitlc:uiol■l Phiise 2) - West Africa 

USAID - Niuuision (Aliiiiitiirinj; Daw in the I'cwl the Zone) - Banj^adesh 

USAID - Nr^;l('cici,! I tcipicAl DUeasci: (Moibiiiin- Ma>iaj>cmcnt and Disabiiitv Prevenrion for i.)tnphatic l■Tlariq!^l^ and 'l'racl« ; - Afnca 

USA!D/OI't3A - Nuiruion (l-Vxxi I'ortiricaiion) - tt'est Africa 

USAID/Ol'DA - Nuniiion (liniianocit ! ioiiicsttad FtxxJ Pr'iduclion) - Burkina l-'aso 

USAID/OI'DA - Numfion ((ininniunitv Maiiaj^tmur of Acute Mainotrilion) - Niger 

USAID/<1I DA - Nurrilion (Strei’.gllKnmg (iapacitv for Prevcoaou and licarmcnt of Malnutritbon) - Niger 

U'SAID/OI-'DA - Nutntiun (Oomitiunitv Management of Acute Malmitrition and finiwitccd I lomesfcatl lAx-fd Production) - Burkina l aan 
US AID/DI'DA - Niiirition (I'txxl I’ottificarion ofScapics) - Ctuinca 

USAID/I ll’13A - Niilfitioii {Sirengthc-nning < jittimuoitv Based Activities for the Prevention and Tnaifment <.'f Malnutrition) - Mali 
USAID,-* ll'D A - Uniergencv (Prevention ai>d Omtro! of f'lxda) -liuinea 
USAID • Dross Aiutling (Opj-Nji (unities for Vulnerable fihildrcn) - Indonesia 
USAID - Internationa! Uye I lealth (School for the Blirxl) - Sierra l*.-one 

Eass-.Thtaugh_£und£d-_ USAID 


Abt - Nuiritioii - Mali 

A(.!I‘-USA - Nutrition (Coverage Mrxiitoring Network) - Africa 

(\Ci’-US;\ • Nutririon (CruninuniO’ Management of Acute Malnutrition) - Africa 

AVRDC ' Nutrition ( Nutrient Supplies and Diet l>ivcrsity) - Mali 

AVKDC - Nutttti<jn (AVadiiional African Veirctablcs) - Burkina Paso 

Counterpart - Nutriticxi (I'ooii i'or Education) - Camcroma 

(,;US - Nutrition • MYAi> • Burkina i-'aso 

CBS - Nutrition ( MI’AP 2»2e fund) - Burkina Paj.j 

CRS - Nutrition (MYAP I'lS! i hund) - Burkina l-'ieso 

CHS ■ Niivritioii ((;r*‘SM Neina Program 2I)2K) • Mali 

CUS - Nutrition (fiPSM Neniii Program - M'D/) - Mali 

Kiigcnder - Nuttitirin (Maternal. Ncrinatal.ChUd Health) • Philippines 

Fi ll - NTD ( END in Africa) - Sierm U-.tm- 
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2,H54,(KII! 

U724,45y 

!,4W/)H7 

l.6(N!,(»Jtl 

331AH 

i/.64.4f.H 

1.71‘M55 


2y‘;/.D4 


f>S6,U.17 
IIH.H67 
1(15.20:1 
55.()(Hi 
174,411 
551, lOH 
l,fiy0,')f)4 
I,;if-2,7SI 
S2.yS5 
205,000 
2,570,iH4 
•107.4S4 
6,455,755 
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I'l I! - N'ro (F.iid N'l'Ds in Africul'rack 2A) - Huitira l-'aso ‘J.r^O.'J37 

I'l ii - NTl) (NTI) Control I'rack 2A) - Nij-cr 9,n7,9!0 

I’l II - Nutrition (lAiod & Nutrition Assist r'AN'TA 111) -Ban^adcsh 227,.V)2 

I brvnrti SPI! - Nutrition (I H'.N'R!) - intiontsin 2111,512 

IDli- Nutrition (PROSliAH Market Siutiy) - Bangladesh fi4,'>7-’ 

Inttahcalih - Ninritirui (I IS! IPI IQS) - Senegal f>5n,(NH! 

|S1 - ChiltlSiglit (School Based Vision Cart: Services) - Viemam 153.241) 

JSI - Nuintion (SPRINC) - Mali 2,f.72,!')Hi 

]S1 Rl'i - Nuthtion {C-IYC!' F.valuad'in) - Nigeria 1 A5S5 

JSI irni - Nutrition (SPRINC) - Multi 5.5(W,954 

Mercy Corps - Nuthtion (RISC 202c I'uiid)- DRC 1,199,852 

Mercy Corps - Nutrition (Rise) - DUC 2,599,975 

Mercy Coqis • Nutrition (DI‘At> SAVVKI) - Niger 5,268,929 

Mercy Curjis - Nutrition (Dl'AP SAWKI 2()2c) - Niger '7 ..555 

Mercy Corps - Nutrition ( DhAP SAWKl (1>F) - Niger 3,054,961 

PGRi) - ChikISighr (School base<l vision care) - Vietnam 2, .'28,421 

RTl - N'l'D ( envision A’4) - Cameroon 2.515,482 

R'l'l - N'll) (linvision Y4) - Guinea 414.888 

RTI - N’lD (Envision A’4) . Mali 1 ,628,986 

RTl - NTD (Envision Task Order #001) - Global 106.095 

R TI - N’lT) (F.nvlsion Task Order ’4(K)2) - ( Cameroon 8,550,54 1 

R Tl N'l'D (Envision 'lask Order #(K)5) - Mali 2.429,487 

RTl - N'il) (Envision Task Order 51004) - Guinea 6.406.469 

RTl - NTD (Indonesia MDA Assistance TO 006) - Imione.sia H7.6S.5 

R'l'l N'l'D (linvision) DRC 410,118 

Save-USA Nutriiinn (integrated Nutrition Program) - Nepal I E4 12,65.5 

SC - Nutrition (Communit)- Resilience Program _Sal>al) - Nejxil 7,859.265 

SCI - Nutrition ("I'OPS Nurturing Connections) - Bangladesh 88,478 

SiC - Numti<m(NoboJibon.MYAP) • Bangladesh 1,882,518 

Tufts - Nutrition (CltSP) - NepalP 620.014 

UC Davis - Nutcidun (Meip Gardeners Soil Salinity) • Bangladesh 2,000 

LiSU - .Nutrition(Asscs8mcm r.if Livestock Vulnerability) - Nepal 40,498 

Wrnld l.starning - Chiid.sight (Pediatric E)’C i lealih) • Vietnam 168,997 
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C-.itiadn’s InCcrnntional Developniciir Research Cemre (IDRQ - Nutrition (Infcgradon of I'ish with I II‘P) - Cambodia 2,1 “0,325 

Ci. M/Senegal (iovt - Nutrition (Diourbd) - Senegai 51,721 

(il.M/Scncgal Ciovt - Nutrition ((lucdiawayc) - Senegal 49,561 

(iLM/Senegal Govt - Nutrition (Mbackc) - Senegal 41,925 

CLM/Scncgal Govt - Nutrition (Pout) - Senegal 54,H79 

Danish Internaciond [>c\’ciopmcnt Agency (li)AN IDA) - Nutrition ( Mass I’brt of FtKxls Sun-cy) - Mozambique 362,359 

Department l-'or international Development UK - Nutrition (Wheat Mourand V^C9il fbrt) - 'I'anzania 4,760,981 

Department of I'oreigo Affairs, Trade and Development flanada - Nutrition (Homestead l-'ood Production) - .Africa 14,746,500 

Department of I'orcign Affairs, Trade and Development Canada - Nutrition (Ibod tirisis Response) - Africa 4,773,1 18 

Department of i'orcign .Affairs, Trade and Development Canada - Nutrition (I'ransition to Sust Child i lealrti) - .Africa 10,365,141 

Department of foreign Affairs, Trade and Devdopmem Canada - Nutrition (V.AS P1AJ3) - Africa 16,315,476 

Department of i'’on;igit Affairs, Trade and Development Canada - Nutridonpicaling Up Nutrition Movement) - .Africa 28,840,225 

European Commission - Nutrition (1 lomestead fooil l>toduciion) - Senega! 601,265 

GIZ - Nutrition (Affordable Nutritious l‘(«)ds for Women ) - Bangladesh 73,957 

(ii/. - Nutrition (ANF4W2) - Bangladesh 3ti6,529 

( irand (Challenges Canada - Childsight(Sch<)ol- based Vision Sendees Kon Turn) - Vietnam 1 13.00!) 

Grand Challenges (Canada - live Health (Tstabiishing Vision Mntrepteneurs) - Vietnam 101,028 

Irish Aid - Nutrition (Enhanced Ilomesread food Production) - Tanzania 689,932 

Irish -Aid - Nutrition {Enhancing .Agriculture) - Mozambique 794,771 

Insh .Aid - Nutrioon (I lomestead I'ood Production Micronutrient Eortification) - Cambodia 650,000 

Irish Aiii - Nutrition (l-lomcstcad i'ood Production) - Tanzania 706,883 

Irish Aid - Nutrition (Improve Household P'cKid Sec ilSEP) - Vietnam 195,000 

Irish .Aid - Nutrition (Nutrition in Child Health Scrv) - Sierra Jx'onc 638,293 

Irish Aid - Nurrition(l'ooit fortification Program) - Mozambique 1,0(K),(X)2 

Ministry of Educadon, Science and Technology - Neglected Tropical Disease (I^eworming Scltool .Aged Children) • Sierra Ix-one 249,986 

OMABS - Nutrition (Scaling Up Nutrition) • Mali 49,755 

Taiwan - Nutrition (Borcification III) - Burkina Paso 220,481 

T.iiwan - Nutrition (Same scol-airc Phase l\0 - Burkina Faso 508,427 

Taiwan - Nutrition (Same Scolairc) - Burkina Paso 450, ()(K) 

Taiwan - Nutrition(rortjfication II) - liurkina Paso 350,0(X) 

University t)f Heidelberg - Numtion (Reducing Child Umiemutrition) - Bangladesh 672,303 
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Ms. Granger. We will now hear from Mr. Bill O’Keefe. You are 
recognized for 4 minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF BILL O’KEEFE, VICE PRESIDENT, 
CATHOLIC RELIEF SERVICES 

Mr. O’Keefe. Thank you very much, Chairwoman Granger, 
Ranking Member Lowey, and members of the subcommittee, for 
this opportunity to testify. 

My written statement includes Catholic Relief Services’ rec- 
ommended funding levels for specific foreign assistance accounts. I 
will focus today on the development assistance account, particu- 
larly the request for the Northern Triangle. 

Development assistance funds lift families out of poverty and 
make them more resilient. In Ethiopia 4 years ago, the areas where 
CRS and USAID had invested in integrated watershed manage- 
ment withstood serious drought without emergency assistance. In- 
vestments in water, education, food security, and other sectors pro- 
vide communities the hand up they need. 

The administration has significantly increased its development 
assistance request. Nearly half a billion of this is for Honduras, 
Guatemala, and El Salvador. CRS applauds this overdue request. 

We also appreciate this committee’s recommendation of the need 
for a holistic response to the flight of unaccompanied children and 
vulnerable families. Children fleeing bear the burden of the long- 
standing political, economic, and social crises of their societies. 

Unless the governments there, with the support of the U.S. and 
others, can meaningfully address insecurity, inequality, social frag- 
mentation, and lack of opportunity, children in vulnerable families 
will continue to flee. As one mother from Honduras told CRS, “I 
would rather my child die trying to find life in the north than die 
sitting here.” 

There are no quick solutions. CRS’s years of experience in peace 
building show that stopping the violence is only half the challenge. 
Something positive must replace it. 

Peace requires economic and civil participation by all stake- 
holders in society. Communities must reintegrate the disaffected, 
marginalized youth. Even in the poorest, most violent neighbor- 
hoods, though, youth have the power to change their lives and their 
communities. We must find ways to unleash that power. 

CRS urges the U.S. Government to work with key stakeholders 
to ensure that the investments in marginalized and vulnerable pop- 
ulations are sufficient to turn the tide. Education, youth employ- 
ment, rural revitalization, and family strengthening programs 
must be scaled up. 

Through a McGovern-Dole Food for Education program, CRS has 
helped to keep 54,000 children in more than 1,000 schools in 
Intibuca, Honduras. By improving the quality of education, feeding 
the children, and ensuring security, attendance rates have reached 
90 percent. 

We must also help youth find employment opportunities. In El 
Salvador, 80 percent of participants who completed our 6-month vo- 
cation program. Youth Builders, either returned to their education 
or found work with our more than 250 business partners. We are 
currently scaling that up. 
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CRS revitalizes rural agriculture in Central America by helping 
small farmers to compete in the global marketplace. In Nicaragua, 
through a USAID-funded $53 million public-private partnership, 
CRS helped more than 7,000 farmers more than double their in- 
comes. The same model is now being applied in El Salvador, tar- 
geting 10,000 cacao farmers. 

Another way to reintegrate and protect youth is to strengthen 
families. Psychosocial programs to teach families alternatives to vi- 
olence, parenting skills, positive discipline, stress management, 
problem-solving skills, and communication have been credited with 
strengthening intrafamily relationships and protecting children. 

In addition to addressing what should be funded, we need to con- 
sider the “how,” particularly the role of civil society. CRS requests 
that, one, the U.S. host — the U.S. urge host governments to facili- 
tate meaningful participation of civil society, such as the civil soci- 
ety consultation conducted for the MCC compact in El Salvador. 

Two, the committee requires USAID to be transparent in its se- 
lection between acquisition and assistance funding instruments. 

And three, USAID allow NGOs to use our privately raised funds 
as leverage in global development alliances. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you, and thank your organization for your 
help in the crisis last summer. It came up very suddenly for many 
of us, and we are watching it very carefully this year. 

Thank you. 

Mr. O’Keefe. Thank you so much. 
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Testimony of Bill O'Keefe 

Vice President for Government Relations and Advocacy 
Catholic Relief Services 
March 3, 2015 


Chairwoman Granger, Ranking Member Lowey, thank you very much for welcoming testimony 
to inform the annual State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs appropriations. As a 
partner of the United States government in responding to humanitarian and development 
needs in more than 90 countries, I am pleased to represent Catholic Relief Services' (CRS) 
perspectives. In 2014 alone, CRS reached nearly 90 million people, leveraging United States 
assistance, charitable foundations, and the hard-earned dollars of tax-paying Catholics and 
others of good will. As in previous years, CRS joins with the United States Conference of 
Catholic Bishops (USCCB) in requesting that this subcommittee robustly fund international life- 
saving humanitarian and poverty-reducing development programs. Specifically, we request the 
amounts enumerated in the chart below. 


Agency 

Account 

Amount ($ in 
thousands) 

USAID 

Maternal Health and Child Survival 

$770,000 

USAID 

Nutrition 

$120,000 

USAID 

Vulnerable Children 

$30,000 

USAID 

HIV/AIDS 

$330,000 

USAID 

Malaria, TB, other infectious diseases, and 
pandemic diseases 

$1,078,000 

DOS/OGAC 

PEPFAR 

$5,670,000 

USAID 

Development Assistance 

$2,999,694 

USAID/OFDA 

International Disaster Assistance 

$2,100,000 

DOS/PRM 

Migration and Refugee Assistance 

$3,300,000 

DOS/PRM 

Emergency Refugee and Migration Assistance 

$100,000 

MCC 

MCC 

$1,250,000 

DOS/IO 

Contributions to International Peacekeeping 

$2,930,223 

DOS/IO 

Peacekeeping Operations 

$495,200 

DOS/IO 

Peace Operations Response Mechanism 

$150,000 

DOS/IO 

Green Climate Fund (Treasury + ESF) 

$500,000 


The number of people affected by humanitarian crises today is staggering. The UN estimates 
77.9 million people need humanitarian assistance in 2015. For this reason we urge you to 
support International Disaster Assistance, Migration and Refugee Assistance, and Emergency 
Refugee and Migration Assistance. The "mega-crisis" of Syria shows no signs of abating. Nearly 
half of the United Nations record $16 billion appeal for humanitarian funding would respond to 
the crisis in Syria: $2.8 billion for those displaced inside Syria and $4.4 billion for those in 
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neighboring countries. Iraq, the Central African Republic, and South Sudan would account for 
much of the rest of the UN's humanitarian appeal. 

As you know, not only in Syria and Iraq, but also in surrounding countries, humanitarian 
organizations, the UN and local communities are struggling to provide adequate humanitarian 
assistance. Jordan and Lebanon have begun to close their borders to these refugees, pushing 
more and more of them to risk the journey across the Mediterranean in less than seaworthy 
vessels, often losing their lives. Yet within Syria, humanitarian groups report great difficulty 
accessing needy populations. CRS urges the US government to channel more funding through 
faith-based organizations in order to ensure that it is delivered based on need, not religious or 
political affiliation. 

Meanwhile, people who fled years ago have lost many of their assets, and rely even more on 
the international community. As of February 25, more than 3.28 million people were registered 
as refugees - more than a million each in Lebanon and Turkey. And we know that thousands of 
others, including Christians and other vulnerable groups, are afraid to register. We also know 
that approximately three-quarters of refugees live outside camp settings, making it even more 
challenging to assist them. Relying on the insights and sensitivities of our local partners, CRS 
has prioritized communities living outside of camps. In Turkey, CRS provides informal schooling 
to most of the children outside of the camps. As the protracted conflict drags into its fifth year, 
it is critical that the international community ensure that an entire generation not be without 
education. Each year a child is out of school, the less likely s/he is to return. Psycho-social 
services are likewise underfunded, and critical to helping children to cope with the trauma they 
experience. CRS has found through its innovative "No Strings Attached" program that providing 
psycho-social support to children generates secondary benefits to their parents, who are more 
willing to share their experiences when talking about their children's well-being. 

Beyond Syria, the tolls of the conflicts in Central African Republic and South Sudan are 
impacting ever more people. In such places, humanitarian intervention would be impossible 
without United Nations or regional peacekeepers. Those peacekeepers are saving lives and 
need help to improve their efforts. CRS therefore urges you to support the Administration's 
entire request for peacekeeping, including the Peace Operations Response Mechanism. 

CRS urges you to fully support the Administration's increased request for Development 
Assistance. For the first time in many years, the Administration has made a substantial 
increase in its request for this critical account. Approximately half a billion of the request for 
Development Assistance would scale up investments in Honduras, El Salvador, and Guatemala. 

If appropriately targeted, this long-overdue investment would help to provide security and 
opportunity to children and vulnerable youth where they are. To be successful, US investments 
must address those who are socially marginalized - unemployed, in broken families, or 
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struggling to compete in globalized agriculture. Economic interventions should be co-located 
and simultaneous with community policing to ensure an enabling environment. 

As you know, Honduras, El Salvador, and Guatemala have murder rates rivaled only by Syria, 
according to the UN. The US investment must seek to interrupt the violence. Programs like 
Youthbuilders, for example, help children from gang-ridden communities to learn valuable life 
and vocational skills. CRS' USAID-funded program in El Salvador helped more than 4,000 
children to find work and/or return to school, and for less than $1,000 per person, CRS' Food 
for Education program in Intibuca province in Honduras has helped more than 54,000 children 
stay in more than 1,000 schools. At a price of $lll/child, the province has achieved an 
attendance rate of 90% (well above the national average). The government would like to 
extend this program across the country, but lacks funding. 

The USAID-funded public-private partnership in Nicaragua, ACORDAR, helped more than 7,000 
farmers more than double their coffee income. Funded at $53 million over five years, it formed 
107 cooperatives, invested in key infrastructure, and built technical knowledge. Some of its 
farmers are now selling to Wal-Mart. CRS has begun a project based on the ACORDAR model in 
El Salvador. With additional funding from MCC, it will fund a $10 million national cocoa value 
chain initiative and expects to reach 10,000 households. 

Combined with a strategy to fight corruption and build the capacity of local governments, the 
US can make a major contribution to the well-being of its southern neighbors and provide 
people the opportunity to thrive in their native countries. But it must be appropriately 
targeted. The Alliance for Prosperity designed by the northern triangle governments and 
endorsed by the United States lacks clear goals and indicators for improvements in education 
and employment. We strongly urge the US government to set goals, indicators and 
benchmarks for progress in these areas, as they are critical to addressing the communities most 
marginalized today. Without a significant scaling up in education and employment, as well as 
security, vulnerable populations will continue to flee. 

Finally, to enhance the trust and effectiveness of the governments of the northern triangle at 
the federal, state, and local levels, civil society must be an integral partner in the design, 
implementation, and evaluation of investments. Unless and until a stronger social contract 
between citizens and governments can be established, the affected governments will not be 
able to deliver the security and services necessary to achieve their shared vision of peaceful and 
prosperous states. Faith-based and civil society organizations are among the most trusted in 
the region to strengthen that social contract. 

The Administration's requested Development Assistance funding also provides Just under one 
billion to support continued operations of the Feed the Future Initiative. Feed the Future 
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represents a much needed investment in agricultural development and nutrition, in partnership 
with 19 poor countries. CRS also supports providing a more permanent framework for this 
program in the form of an authorization, which prioritizes assistance to small holder farmers, 
who typically work on 5 or less hectares of environmentally degraded land. In the absence of 
an authorization, we encourage you to include in funding bills direction to the Administration 
prioritizing assistance to small holder farmers with 5 hectares or less; and to include significant 
attention to natural resource management that will help address issues like soil erosion, 
impacted water tables, and sustainable agriculture. Related, CRS also strongly supports 
adaptation-focused climate change interventions that help the poor and marginalized better 
cope with the additional challenges and burdens they face as a result of climate change. This 
includes the adaption programming in the Administration's Global Climate Change Initiative, 
also funded through the Development Assistance account, as well as the multilateral Green 
Climate Fund funded in part by Economic Support Funds. The Green Climate Fund promises to 
devote half of it's funding to adaptation programs. 

Thanks in part to robust intervention by the US last fall, the international community is winning 
the fight against Ebola. Yet much work remains to help the communities still bearing the 
trauma to recover and enable children return to school. The crisis has taught the international 
community a valuable lesson: that strengthening health systems globally not only protects the 
dignity of millions, but also is a valuable investment in preventing and containing future 
outbreaks. CRS encourages Development Assistance and/or Economic Support Funds to help 
these nations to recover, and greater investment in health systems globally. 

In the Occupied Palestinian Territories, many people rely on the international community for 
their everyday survival. Unemployment, especially among young adults, is unacceptably high in 
both the West Bank and Gaza, contributing to suffering and instability. While CRS is piloting a 
temporary housing program with private resources that will reach a few families, more than 
100,000 people in Gaza remain homeless as a result of the latest conflict and we believe 
substantially more resources must be directed to this need as soon as possible. Poverty and 
desperation in the Palestinian Territories are not good for ordinary Palestinians or Israeli 
security. We urge you to continue funding to assist the poor and marginalized there. 

Water and sanitation, education, savings and lending communities and other basic 
development interventions remain critical life-saving programs funded by the Development 
Assistance account. Economic investments that help to meet basic needs not only dignify the 
individuals and communities they serve, but also help to generate stability and reduce the 
likelihood of conflict. 

Finally, we urge you to work with USAID to reduce restrictions on US-based civil society 
organizations partnering with the US government around the globe. First, we ask that USAiD 
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treat civil society organizations as it does other private sector investments in its definition of 
Global Development Alliance (GDA) "leverage." In 2012, USAID narrowed the criteria for 
leverage resources under a GDA; in particular, it excluded the private donations that a non- 
governmental organization (NGO) like CRS receives from Catholics every day. The current 
definition states that the required leverage resources come from a corporation or business, 
private investment firm, foundation or philanthropic organization raised specifically for the 
purpose of the alliance. The Annual Program Statement notes that NGOs' private funds no 
longer "count" toward the alliance leverage, unlike the resources of other private sector actors 
such as corporations and philanthropic foundations. This is despite the fact that NGO funds are 
indeed sourced from the broad "private sector" including philanthropies and for-profit entities, 
as well as individual citizens of goodwill. Under the current GDA guidelines, NGO funds can 
only be considered as cost share, not as leverage. 

This has several implications. Because cost share is not always required in proposals, there is 
no incentive for NGOs to offer their private funds when they are not counted toward the 
required leverage rate. Additionally, by relegating NGOs to the role of implementing partner 
rather than co-investor, the GDA guidelines send a message that NGOs are simply service 
providers to the US government rather than equal members of an alliance. Last, by not tapping 
the private resources of NGOs as equally valued sources of leverage, USAID misses tremendous 
opportunity to mobilize large US constituencies around its global development priorities; 
generate synergies with other programs and investments of its NGO partners; and expand the 
scale and impact of innovative programs. 

Secondly, as In previous years, we ask that USAID more fully adhere to procurement laws and 
use assistance instruments rather that acquisition instruments generally in humanitarian and 
development assistance. CRS joins other civil society organizations in the concern that USAID's 
practices and internal guidance on selecting between acquisition and assistance instruments 
are inconsistent with the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, and the Federal Grant 
and Cooperative Agreement Act of 1977 (P.L. 95-224), though this can be difficult to judge 
based on publicly available Information. That said, we believe this to be the case in Feed the 
Future programming, and we urge you to bring more sunlight to the breakdown of this funding 
within Feed the Future, and all USAID programs. 

On behalf of CRS, thank you again for your dedication and commitment to the poor and 
marginalized around the globe, CRS knows that many of you make personal sacrifices to 
witness USG programming and have seen the tremendous impact a few dollars can make. 

While CRS works hard to work itself out of this job, we appreciate your support in doing it until 
that day should come. 
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CARE 
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USAID/OFDA 

International 

Rescue 

Committee 
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USAID/OFDA 
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Millennium 

Water 
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Educational Assistance for Syrian Refugees in 

Turkey 
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NuMERO Project 
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VANS Project 
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Emergency Support to Conflict-Affected People 

USAID 
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Ms. Granger. We will now hear from Ms. Andrea Koppel. You 
are recognized for 4 minutes. 

Thank you. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF ANDREA KOPPEL, VICE PRESIDENT, 

MERCY CORPS 

Ms. Koppel. Thank you so much, Chairwoman Granger, Ranking 
Member Lowey, for this opportunity to represent Mercy Corps be- 
fore this subcommittee. 

I come to you today with the wish that I had better news, that 
I could tell you that the state of the world’s vulnerable people is 
better off this year than it was last. But unfortunately, that is not 
the case. The numbers tell a very different story. 

Today, there are 51 million displaced people around the world, 
the highest number since the end of World War II. And so, we were 
disappointed and surprised by the administration’s fiscal year 2016 
request with respect to IDA and MRA, which were cut by 25 per- 
cent, and hope this subcommittee will once again respond appro- 
priately and generously by restoring funding to those two very im- 
portant accounts. 

Specifically, we are requesting $2.5 billion for IDA and $3.3 bil- 
lion for MRA, which we believe is the appropriate amount to meet 
the needs of the vulnerable people around the world. I would like 
to assure you that those funds are going to very good use around 
the world in countries like Afghanistan in helping to reintegrate 
refugees and internally displaced people back into their commu- 
nities. 

One important side note. While we are very proud partners of 
the State Department in Afghanistan, we have stopped accepting 
funding from USAID. And that is due to their partner vetting pro- 
gram, the PVS program, which requires certain steps that we 
would need to take in terms of gathering information from various 
partners that we have that we believe would put our staff and our 
beneficiaries’ lives in danger. 

We greatly appreciate this subcommittee’s efforts to improve PVS 
and hope that in the fiscal year 2016 bill, you will continue to en- 
courage USAID to develop more appropriate mechanisms, including 
allowing for direct vetting options in Afghanistan. 

Again, while we are extremely grateful for the continued support 
for humanitarian accounts, and I hope that I, myself, or my col- 
leagues are not back before this subcommittee 5 or 10 years from 
now making similar requests. We know that the world is — you 
know, large political crises continue to capture the headlines. 

Having said that, we believe that there are smarter, more effi- 
cient, and effective investments in development that we believe will 
build resilience of vulnerable communities so that this sub- 
committee won’t need to continue to fund humanitarian accounts at 
the same high levels. 

Specifically, we believe investments in resilience and in the DA 
Food for Peace IDA and ESF accounts are the way to achieve this, 
and we urge you to fund these accounts at the President’s request. 
While I was in Ethiopia earlier this month, I saw firsthand resil- 
ience in practice through a USAID-funded Food for Peace and 
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Global Climate Change program that Mercy Corps is leading the 
implementation of. 

PRIME, as it is called, is designed to support resilience among 
pastoralist communities. They comprise about 12 to 15 percent of 
all of Ethiopia’s population. And as you know, many, many years, 
year after year, they are hit the hardest by the droughts. 

In my visit to the remote Somali region of Ethiopia, I saw how 
PRIME has taken a holistic approach, mapping on the one hand 8 
million hectares of rangeland with the pastoralists and with the 
local government, and by taking a market-driven approach to con- 
necting those pastoralists, who herd camels, cows, goats, and 
sheep, with livestock traders, who we have also helped to connect 
with major meat buyers. In places like the UAE and Egypt and 
places as far away as Russia, there is an insatiable demand for 
meat in some of these places. 

We have also facilitated support for small and large enterprises, 
including a giant new slaughterhouse and the Berwako milk proc- 
essing factory, which is now selling camel’s milk. It is the only such 
factory in Ethiopia. These ventures alone will improve the incomes 
for tens of thousands of Ethiopian families. 

And as for the camel’s milk, I am happy to report, other than a 
slightly sooty taste, it is delicious. Sooty, they put soot in it to — 
they like the taste of soot. But I will tell you, it is absolutely deli- 
cious, and maybe one day we will see it for sale here in the tJnited 
States. 

Lastly, as I know this subcommittee continues to be concerned 
with aid effectiveness, I hope you can support the administration’s 
request for $80 million for the Community Development Eund, 
CDE. This program, funded out of the DA account, provides cash 
resources for food security programs, and as you make the tough 
decisions in the days ahead, I want you to know that the resources 
for food, for CDE programs significantly increases the return on in- 
vestment as we save approximately 25 cents on the dollar when we 
are not forced to monetize within our food security programs. 

Thank you again for your leadership, your time, and your consid- 
eration of all of these requests. 

[The information follows:] 

Ms. Granger. Thank you very much. 
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Be the change 

mercycorps-CH^ 


Statement of Andrea Koppcl 

Vice President, Global Engagement and Policy, Mercy Corps 

U.S. Mouse Appropriations Subcommittee on State Department, Foreign Operations and Related 

Programs 

My name is Andrea Koppel and I am Mercy Corps’ Vice President for Global 
Engagement and Policy. Mercy Corps is an Oregon-based humanitarian and development non- 
proilt organization working in over 40 countries. Our mission is to alleviate sulTering, poverty 
and oppression by helping people build secure, productive and just communities. We are proud 
partners with USAID and the Department of State, and I would like to start my remarks by 
thanking this subconirnillee for their leadership and support of the lifesaving accounts, including 
the International Disaster Assistance (IDA) and Migration and Refugee Assistance (MRA), and 
development accounts that build a safer world, including Economic Support Funds (ESF) and 
Development Assistance (DA). 

The funding this subcommittee provides makes an immense difference in the lives of ten.s 
of millions of people around the world. I would like to share examples of effective programming 
from a trip ! took to Iraq in December to visit some of Mercy Corps' programs that arc 
responding to the humanitarian crisis there as well as a trip I took in March to Ethiopia where I 
.saw the benefits of Feed the Future (DA and ESF) programming and the importance of USAID’s 
focus on resilience. 

A “New World Order” and the Importance of Humanitarian .■Assistance 

Chairwoman Granger and Ranking Member Lowey. 1 wdsh 1 could tell you that the world 
was becoming a safer place for the most vulnerable. Sadly though, the numbers of refugees and 
displaced around the world continues to climb. There arc now over 5! million people displaced 
from their homes around the world, the highest number since the end of World War II. The 
primary driver of this dramatic increase in displacement has been the unprecedented crisis in 
Syria, where 3.7 million Syrians are now refugees and 7.6 are displaced intenially. Simultaneous 
crises in Iraq, South Sudan, Centra! African Republic, amongst oUters, have stretched our agency 
and the humanitarian community to the brink. Frankly, we, and the broader humanitarian 
community are struggling to meet this unprecedented global humanitarian need. We were 
disappointed with the Administration's FY 20 1 6 request for humanitarian funding that cut IDA 
and MRA. and hope this .subcommittee will once again respond appropriately and generously by 
increasing funding for these important accounts. Specifically, we are requesting $2.5 billion for 
IDA and $3.3 billion for MRA which we believe is the appropriate US contribution to meet these 
needs. 


I would like to as.sure you though that these funds are being pul to good use, including in 
efforts to help reintegrate refugees and IDPs back into communities. For example, in 
Afghanistan, with MRA funding from the State Department, wc have started working in 
Kandahar to help 7,500 Afghan returnees reintegrate by expanding their economic 
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opportunities. We are opening training centers, including one just for women, to provide needed 
livelihoods training to returnee refugees. By prioritizing market assessments in our programs, 
we link training programs to actual job needs in the community so that we don’t just raise 
expectations for returnees, but actually facilitate them getting a job and an income to help raise 
their families out of poverty. 

As an important side note, while we work with the State Department in Afghanistan, we 
have stopped working with USAID as we believe their Partner Vetting System (PVS) 
requirements in Afghanistan endanger our staff members’ security. We greatly appreciate this 
subcommittee’s efforts to improve PVS and hope in the FY 2016 bill you’ll continue to 
encourage USAID to develop more appropriate mechanisms, including allowing for a ‘direct 
vetting’ option in Afghanistan. 

While we are extremely grateful for your continued support for humanitarian assistance, I 
would like to not come back in two years and ask for the same-or higher- amounts for 
humanitarian assistance. While larger political crises will continue to displace millions of 
civilians, there are direct investments in development and in building ‘resilience’ that this 
subcommittee can make to help mitigate the need for humanitarian assistance and contribute to 
making the world safer and more stable. 

Development Assistance, Economic Support Funds and Resilience 
Specifically, we believe investments in resilience and in the DA and ESF accounts can help 
transition communities from urgent humanitarian needs towards more sustainable development 
and urge you to fund these accounts at the President’s request. 

Mercy Corps works in many countries that face cyclical crises, such as recurrent droughts in the 
Horn of Africa or the Sahel. While 1 was in Ethiopia in early March, 1 saw firsthand ‘resilience 
in practice’ through a USAID funded Feed the Future and Global Climate Change (GCC) 
program that Mercy Corps implements called “Pastoralists’ Areas Resilience Improvement 
through Market Expansion” or (PRIME). 

PRIME is designed to support resilience among pastoralist communities in Ethiopia, and thus 
enhance prospects for long-term development in Ethiopia’s changing drylands. We achieve 
scale through market-driven approaches to livestock production and livelihood diversification 
that simultaneously supports dryland communities' adaptation to a changing climate. 

In my visit to the remote Somali region of Ethiopia, I saw how PRIME is helping connect 
pastoralists with global markets, increasing their incomes, and connecting them with their local 
governments. I met men and women who are benefiting from sharia-compliant microloans that 
are allowing them to expand and diversify their small businesses. Importantly, we’re focusing 
on market-driven approaches and private sector partnerships that are having large scale 
impact. For example, a dairy and a slaughterhouse that we’ve helped support will improve 
incomes for over 50,000 households through the sale of milk and animals. Importantly, these 
businesses and the increased incomes they bring to small holder producers will continue long 
after PRIME has ended as they are run by Ethiopian entrepreneurs. 
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Instead of just providing assistance that meets immediate material needs, a resilience approach 
also focuses on context specific factors that affect a community’s ability to cope with crisis. For 
example, through research we conducted in the Sahel last year, we found that we must take a 
gender lens when looking at resilience. Our report, “Rethinking Resilience: Prioritizing Gender 
Integration to Enhance Household and Community Resilience to Food Insecurity in the Sahel” 
found that men, women, boys and girls identify, experience, and cope with shocks like drought 
and stresses differently. For example, when asked about the threats they face, women in the 
Sahel were more likely to be concerned with diseases that affect poultry since chickens provide a 
source of income they can control and are a critical form of insurance for the household when a 
shock hits. Conversely, men were concerned about diseases that affected cattle or cattle rustling 
as these shocks affect their income and livelihood opportunities. If we’re to address the complex 
needs of communities and design smart, effective programs, we need to understand how different 
individuals and households interact with and are affected by systems. Otherwise, we risk 
supporting interventions that benefit some, while excluding those who are vulnerable and need 
our help the most, especially women and youth. For that reason, we hope you’ll consider our 
requested report language that highlights the need for continued focus on measuring resilience 
and making sure we’re continuing to use the best possible interventions to help communities and 
address underlying causes of fragility and poverty. 

In addition to considering this report language, as the subcommittee makes funding and 
policy decisions this year, I would also encourage you to urge USAID to continue to prioritize 
resilience programming - and support robust funding of DA, IDA and ESF funds so that USAID 
has the resources to continue these exciting approaches. 

ESF for the Middle East 

Another reason we are requesting funding ESF at the President’s requested level is that 
we would greatly appreciate your support for building stability in the Middle East. Specifically, 
we hope you can support the Administration’s requested ESF levels for countries in the Middle 
East, including Iraq, Lebanon and Yemen. This aid will address ongoing sectarian violence in 
Iraq that has been exacerbated by the influx of hundreds of thousands of refugees from Syria as 
well as recent displacement caused by horrifying violence by the Islamic State of Iraq and the 
Levant (ISIL). The current crisis reveals that the root causes of political rivalry and sectarian 
strife still need to be addressed. 

U.S. support for programs that advance social cohesion and strengthen political stability 
is critical. We therefore ask you to support the Administration’s request of no less than $72.5 
million in Economic Support Funds (ESF) in Iraq to help local governments and service 
ministries respond to citizens’ needs and rebuild trust and legitimacy in communities and areas 
liberated from ISIL control in Iraq. Continuing a carve out included in the FY 201 5 bill of no 
less than $25 million of ESF for conflict response programming will ensure that appropriate 
support is given to help mitigate further violence. Please also consider including report language 
that directs the State Department to work in all areas of the country — not just ISIL liberated 
areas - as many of the factors driving conflict in Iraq pre-date ISIL’s presence and if they are not 
address, conflict could continue and spread. 
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ESF can also serve as an incredibly important stabilizing factor in Lebanon, where one in 
four people in this tiny country are refugees. Many of the refugees settled in some of the poorer 
areas of Lebanon, and strains between host communities and refugees are growing. Lebanon 
desperately needs support to accommodate refugee needs alongside the needs of vulnerable 
Lebanese. We therefore urge the committee to support no less than the President’s request of 
$1 10 million for ESF funding to Lebanon to help support local communities in meeting needs 
and to continue support for all regional host countries commensurate to the scale of need in each 
country. 

Community Development Funds 

La,stly, as I know this subcommittee continues to be concerned with aid effectiveness, I 
hope you can support the Administration’s request for $80 million for the Community 
Development Funds (CDF). This program, funded out of the Development Assistance account, 
provides cash resources for food security programs. CDF, coupled with Food For Peace non- 
emergency programs, has allowed us to do creative programming and expand the number of 
beneficiaries we serve and nearly eliminate monetization. As you make tough choices for 
funding a variety of important programs, the CDF program significantly increases the ‘return on 
investment’ of our food security interventions as we save approximately 25 cents on every dollar 
when we are not forced to monetize within our food security programs. 

Conclusion 

Thank you for again for your leadership, your time today and your consideration of these 
requests. I would be happy to answer any questions. 
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Andrea Koppel bio 



Andrea Koppel is Vice President of Global Engagement and Policy 
at the global humanitarian and development NGO Mercy Corps 
and heads up the agency's Washington, D.C. office. 

In her current job Ms. Koppel is a member of Mercy Corps' 
Executive leadership team and is responsible for overseeing a 
\A/ide-ranging portfolio including: foreign assistance and food aid 
policy reform, USAID policy reform, institutionalizing resilience 
practices, youth and conflict mitigation policy, the securitization 
of humanitarian aid, as well as country-focused advocacy around 
the Syrian crisis, Afghanistan, Central African Republic, the DPRK 
(North Korea) and South Sudan. 


Ms. Koppel has worked at the intersection of public affairs, advocacy and journalism for over 25 
years. Prior to joining Mercy Corps, she was the Director of International Communication at 
the American Red Cross leading its strategic communications following the massive 2010 Haiti 
earthquake. Ms. Koppel also led a 10-person communications team at M + R Strategic Services, 
a cause-oriented public affairs firm supporting NGO clients like the Save Darfur Coalition, Smart 
Growth America and Refugees International. 


Ms. Koppel is veteran broadcast journalist who spent 14 years working for CNN in Japan and 
China as well as in Washington, D.C, where she covered American foreign and domestic policy. 
Her reporting won some of journalism's highest honors - the Emmy, Gracie, DuPont and 
Peabody awards. 


She is a member of the Board of Trustees at the Modernizing Foreign Assistance Network 
(MFAN), US Global Leadership Coalition (USGLC) and the Henry L, Stimson Center. 

Ms. Koppel has a B.A. in Political Science and Asian Studies from Middlebury College. She also 
speaks Mandarin Chinese and French. Ms. Koppel is married and has one son. 
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Witness Disclosure Form 

Clause 2(g) of rule XI of the Rules of the House of Representatives requires non- 
governmental witnesses to disclose to the Committee the following information. A 
non-govemmcntal witness is any witness appearing on behalf of himself/herseif or 
on behalf of an organteation other than a federal agency, or a state, local or tribal 
government. 


Your Name, Business Address, and Telephone Number: 


Policy, Mercy Corps 



1 . Are you appearing on behalf of yourself or a non-govemmental organization? 
Please list organization(s) you are representing. 

I am appealing on behalf of Mercy Corps, a US-based non-profit organization. 


2. Have you or any organization you are representing received any Federal grants or 
contracts (including any subgrants or subcontracts) since October 1, 2012 related 
to the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 


(!!!) 


No 


Have you or any organization you are representing received any contracts or 
payments originating with a foreign government since October 1 , 2012 related to 
the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 

We receive grants from other donor governments like Canada, UK, 
and Sweden for humanitarian and development activities. A list of these 
governments is attached. 


No 


4. If your response to question t(2 and/or #3 is “Yes”, please list the amount and 
source (by agency and program) of each Federal grant (or subgrant thereof) or 
contract (or subcontract thereof), and/or the amount and country of origin of any 
payment or contract originating with a foreign government. Please also indicate 
whether the recipient was you or the organization(s) you are representing. 


Signature ; 


Date: 
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12012 Integrafed Afghan Refugee Assistance 
Program 


2013 Integrated Afghan Refugee Assistance 
Program 


2014-2015 Integrated Afghan Refugee Assistance 
Project 


Active Partnerships and Public Engagwnertfor 
Accountable Localities (APPEAL) 


Dieted States Deparmi«rt of St^e (USDS) 

BiA^si of Popil^kxi, Reft^es arxt Migration 
(BWtM) 

Ur^ed States Departing of State (U^S) 

of Pc^^ion, Reftjgees std liSgration 
(BPRM) 

Urited States Departma^ of State (USDS) 

Btreau of Popt^atii^. Refugees and ^^g^ation 
(BPRM) 

UrMed States Agency for irtemationai Development 
(USWD) 


USD Amount Start Date End Date | 

$900,000 2012-09-01 2013-08-31 

$899,987 2013-09-01 2014-08-31 

$812,316 2014-09-01 2015-08-31 

$4,099,698 2012-07-27 2014-12-31 


Advancing Civic engagement in Tur^sia (ACT) jUnited States Oepwfoient of State (USDS) 
|(MEP!) (Middle East Partner^ip Initialive (MEPI) 


$2,341,011 2011-07-15 2014-02-28 


API PERUBAHAN - Stakeholder Coordination, 
Advocacy, Linkages and Engagement for Resifieoce 
Program (SCALE-Resilience) 


Urited States Agwicyfor Iraemational Development 
(USAID) 


Assist Demand Driven Live ihoods and Emplo^ent ^ , 

• ^ . .uir . /.n,.-,.. . ' United States Ag«icy for imernatwnaDeveopment 

in Markets with High Returnees (ADDL) & niCAim ^ 

0«»o.USro,.»„D.»s,e,As.i«™,OfDA, 


Assistance to Iraqi Refugees in Syria (PRM 2012 - 
2013) 


Urvled States Department of Slate (USDS) 
Bire»jof Popd^ion. Refugees and Migration 
(BPRM) 


$ 1,494,538 2010-09-30 201309-29 


$3,147,026 2011-06-14 2013-12-31 


$2,000,000 2012-09-2lj 201309-20 


jAssistance to returnees and confiict-aftected 
communities in Abyan 


UfBled Slates Agency for International Develcfoment 
(US/MD) 

COTce of US Foro^ CWsaster Assistance (OFOA) 


$3,213,065 2014-12-12 2015-12-12, 


United Stales Department of State (USDS) 

Assistance to Syrian Refugees in Lebanwi (SWaP) Bureau of Poputalion, Refugees and h«gration 
18PRM) 


8 800,000 201309-25 2014-09-24 


United Stales Agency for International Development 
Assisting the Vulnerable Conflict-AfferSed in Darfur (USAID) 

Office of US Foreign Disaster Assistance (OFDA) 


$3,630,485 2010-06-04 2012-1331i 


United Stales Agency for International Develq>ment 
Assisting the Vulnerable Conflict-Affected in Darfur (USAID) 

(Office of US Foreign Disaster Assistance (OFDA) 


$3,630,485 2011-0301 2012-13311 


Assisting the Vulnerable Conflict-Affected fo Darfur 


United Slates Agency for International Development 
(USAID) 

Office of US Foreign Disaster Assistance (OFDA) 


$.2,236,306 2012-12-01 201302-28 


Broadening Participation through Civil Society 
Project (BPCS) 

Building Capacity for Disaster Risk Reduction to 
Increase Resilience of Communities and 
Ecosystems 


Champions of Peace 


(United States Agency for Inicmatlonal Development 
(USAID) 


United Stales Agency for International Development 
(USAID) 


$54,986,991 2012-1301 20131315 

$39,707 2013-0315 2014-0315 


lurtled Stales Department of State (USDS) I 

$265,993 

2012-12-05 

201307-31 


Pakistan 

Child Survival Health Grants Program (CSHGP 

FY12) 

Urtled Slates Agency for International Development 
(US/MD) 

C^obal Health Inittative (GH!) 

S 1,741,836 

2012-0330 

2016-0329 

Indonesia 

Child Survival: Hat Kami- Nurturing the Mother CWld 
Dyad 

United States ^ency for International Development 
(USAID) 

Global Health Initiative (GHi) 

$ 1,432,098 

20131301 

2014-0330 

Guatemala 

CMM.'TiERRAS; Tierras 1!, Tierras Qiache and CMM 
2010 

United States Agency fw internationai Development 
(USAID) 

Office of Conflkd Management & Mitigation 
(OCHATCMM) 

$2,200,000 

2007-0320 

2013-0330 
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Colombian Emergency Relief from Floocltrtgin the 
North (CERFN) Program (USAID/FFP/LRP) 


[Colombian Refugees and IDPs 


Colombian Refugees and IDPs • Year II 


[Communities Helping Their Environment and Land 
by Bridging Interests (CHELBI) 


Community Action Initiative Project (CAIP -EURO 
Trust Fund) 


[Community Action Initiative Project (CAIP -USD) 


iCommunity Based Initiatives for Water Demarwi 
Management 


Conflict Resolution of Land and Natural Resources 


UiAed Stales Agen^ for Ird^natitmal Development 
(USAID) 

Office of Food For Peace 

Unted States D^rtment of St^e (USDS) 

^jreau of Pr^Miatton, Refogees and ^/Sg^ation 
(BPRM) 

UrMed States Oeparfoi^ of &ate (USDS) 

Bu'est of Po{xiaUon, Refogees arxl Migrattorr 
(BPRM) 

Uorted States Agency for Internationa! Development 
(USAID) 

(^fice of CtHtfka Management & Mitigation 
(DCHA/CMM) 

Urvled States Agency for Int^naiional Development 
(USAID) 

United Stales Agency for International Deveiq)ment 
(USAID) 

Urited States Agency for Interrrational Development 
(US-^D) 

UrMed States Agertcy lot Intertrationai Development 
(USAID) 

Olhce of CoiMct Management & Mitigation 
(DCHA/CMM) 


$5,000, 000| 2011-08-22 2012-10-31 


$ 1,000,000 2013-09-27 2014-09-26 


$ 1,000,000 2014-09-27 2015-09-26 


$ 1,200, 000[ 2013-12-10 2015-09-09 


$ 1,180,930 2011-07-15 2014-07-14 


$7,500,000 2011-07-15 2014-08-14 


$27,829,054 2006-05-01 2015-04-29 


$1,885,895 2011-06-16 2014-12-31 


Connecting Accomplished Technology Advisors wrth 
Local Youth Start-up Trainers (CATALYST) 


[United States Department of State (USDS) 
[Middle East Partnership Initiative (MEPI) 


$ 1,500,000 2012-09-30| 2015-03-31 


Durable Solutions: Improving access to education 
and economic opportunities for Iraqi lOPs and 
returnees (PRM 2012-2013) 


Ui^ted Slates Department of State (USDS) 
Bureau of Pr^iuialion. Refugees and Migration 
(BPRM) 


$1,000,000 2012-09-15 2013-09-14 


Ebola Community Action Platform - ECAP 


Urated States Agency for Inteniatlonai Oeveiopment 
(USAID) 

Office of US Foreign Disaster Assistance (OFDA) 


$ 12,000,000 2014-09-13 2015-07-12 


Economic Recovery from Ebola for Liberia (EREL) 


Untied Stales Agency for International Development 
(USAID) 

Office of Food For Peace 


$2,700,000 2015-01-07 2015-08-22 


Effective Seed Storage (ESS.) in Timor-Lesle 


United Slates AgeiKy for intwnalional Development 
(USAID) 

Office of US Foreign Disaster Assistance (OFDA) 


$2,522,499 2011-08-12 201502-11 


Democratic 
Republic of Congo 


:Emergency Assistance for CcHiflict-Affected 
Populations (EACAP II) 


United Slates Agency for imernatlortai Oeveiopment 
(USAID) 

Office of US Foreign Disaster Assistance (OFDA) 


S4,21!,466[ 2011-04-16 2013-08-31 


Democratic 
Republic of Cor^o 


Emergency Assistance to Conflict Affecded 
Populations (EACAP IV) 


Uhiied Stales Agency for intamatlonal Development 
(USAIO) 

Office of US Forei^ Disaster Assistance (OFDA) 


$3,087,316 2014-07.15 20i5'07-14 


Democratic 
Republic of Congo 


Ema'gency Assistance to Conflict-Affected 
Populations (EACAP) III 


United Slates Agency for International Development 
(USAID) 

Office of US Foreign Disaster Assistance (OFDA) 


$2,360,231 2013-05-15 2014-07-14 


United Slates Agency for International Devdopmenf 
(USAID) 

Office of US Fae&n Disaster Assistance (OFDA) 


$4,660,324 2012-06-13 2014-12-11 


Emergency Response to Indonesian Floods a 
Landslides in Ambon, Maluku 


Emergency Response to Jakarta Floods 


Urkled Stales Agency for International Development 
(USAID) 


United States ^«icy for International Development 
(USAID) 


$100,000 2012-08-08 2013-01-31 


$ 150,000 2013-01-19 2013-02-21 




[Emergency WASH & Humanitarian Assistance 


Uraled States /^ncy fw lnt«T»aioraJ Development 
(USWD) 

(XAce of US Fore^ Deaster As^stance {OFDA) 


Central Aft'cjin Empowering Communities to Address Gertder- 

„ ... ' based Violence and Trafficking in Centra! African IWted States C^artment of Sate (USDS) 

Republic 

Central African Empowering Women for Sustainable Peace and . r% .. »«»... mono. 

^ ^ United States D8parttn«< of State (USDS) 

Republic Development ] 


(United States Departtnati of Stale (USDS) 


UrAed St^es Agency f«' M^rtalional Development 
Engaslns Corammiltes lor Peace in Niaerl. (ECPN) S^ConUa Mana,«™ml s Miligallon 
(DCHA/CMM) 

United States /^«K9ft»'lntemationat Development 

Engaging Youth for a Stable Yemen .• 

^ ^ Office of ConflKt Management & Mitigation 

(DCHA/Cf-m) 


Espoir pour les Gommunauies d'Ouallam, TiBaberi 
j(ECOUT) 


UrKled Stales ^eruy for Intenrational Development 
(US^D) 

Oftice of Food Fw Peace 


$10,485,661 2013-09-24 2015-08-31 

$200,000 2014-01-01 2014-11-30 

$290,000 2011-10-01 2013-06-30 

$0 2015-01-01 2016-12-31 

$2,743,955 2010-09-30 2015-05-31 

$6,998,130 2014-04-11 2015-10-11 


Fodder voucher interventions in drought afferaed 
[areas of Somali and Afar regional states 


Urited States i^ency ft>r Intemalionai Development 
(USAID) 

Office US Foreign Disaster Assistance (OFDA) 


$ I.OOO.OOOj 2014-09-01 2014-12-01 


Turkey Food Basket Distribution (FASD) 

Kyrgyzstan Food for Educalion 2010 

Kyrgyzstan Food for Education 2012 (FFE) 

Food Security and Resilience Buiidir^ Prc^ram 


Food Security for Flood-affected PopUations in 
Odisha 


Ur»ted Steles Agency for international Development 
(USAID) 

Office <rf Food For Peace 

Ursled States Department of /^ricuRure (USOA) 
Food For Educated (FFE) 

Uniied Slates Department of Agricullure (USDA) 
Food For Educalion (FFE) 

Uniied States Agency for International Development 
(USAID) 

Office of Food For Peace 

Unned Stales Agency for international Development 
(USFUD) 

Office of Food For Peace 


2010-0^27 2012-12-31 

2012-09-01 2016-12-31 


2014-04-01 2016-03-31; 


3omocratlc 
Republic of Congo 

Food Security for Goma - Multi-Year Assistance 
Program 

United Stales Agency for International Development 
(USAID) 

$7,013,990 


Mongolia 

Fostering an Inclusive Environment for Local 

Disabled 2 (FIELD 2) 

United Stales Agency for international Development 
(USAID) 

$ 356,783 

2011-07-01 

i 2013-06-30 

HaiU 

Foulbol Pou Lavl (Soccer for Life) 

United Slates Department of Stale (USDS) 

$224,779 

; 2011-09-15 

; 2013-04-30 
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Madara (MiiK in Hausa) 


NFI & Hygiene kits for Syrians 


NGO Join! initiative for Urban Zimbabwe 


NGO Joint Initiative Management Team for Urban 
Izimbabwe - Phase ill 


Northern Karamoja Gro\Mh, Health, and Governance! 
Program (GHG) 


West Bank / Gaza 


Ethiopia 


Kenya. Uganda 


Market Expansion (PRIME) Project 


PEACE III 


Uraled Statra Agency fcH-Memaftmal Development 
(USAID) 

Office of US Ftx^n Caster Assignee (OFOA) 

295.644 

2013-06-01 

2014-09-30 

Ursled St^es Agency for Inlema&rjnai Development 
(USAID) 

Office of US Ftx^n Disaster AssistarKe (OFOA) 

$1,529,826 

2014-05-01 

2016-02-29 

Ursted States Ag^icyfor imemalional Oevek^ment 
(USAID) 

$8,093,908 

2008-09-30 

2016-09-29 

Urated Steves D^iarbTiatt of State (USDS) 

Bureau erf Po^HilaOon. R^ugees and Migration 

PF«M) 

$2,946,375 

2014-09-25 

2015-09-24 

Urited States A^enc^for International Development 
(USAID) 

Office US Fo^n Disaster Assistance (OFOA) 

$ 1,921,864 

2014-08-15 

2015-04-30 

United States for International Development 

(USAJO) 

Office of US Foreign Disa^r Assistance (OFDA) 

S 1,957,956 

2013-07-02 

2014-12-31 

Ureled St^es Agency for International Deveic^ment 
(USWD) 

Oftice of US Foreign Disaster Assistance (OFOA) 

$2,585,377 

2011-05-01 

2013-06-30 

United States Agerteyfor Internatnnal Development 
(USAID) 

Office of Food For Peace 

$ 26.802,300 

2012-07-19 

2017-07-18 

United Stales Agency for Intemationai Development 
(USAID) 

Office of US Fweign Disaster Assistance (OFDA) 

S 1,063,796 

2013-06-01 

2014-05-31 

United Stales Agency for International Oevelopmsnl 
(USAID) 

$ 100,000,000 

2010-09-30 

2016-09-30 

United States Agency lor Internationa Development 
(USAID) 

$52,972,799 

2012-10-16 

2017-10-14 

Uivted States Agency for International Development 
(USAJO) 

$2,973,802 

2014-05-01 

2017-04-30 


PRM Educational Opportunities for IDP’s returnees 
and host communities In Iraq's fault line 


Guatemala 

PROCOMiDA{MYAP) 

United States Agency for International Development 
(USAID) 

Office of Food For Peace 

$24,811,647 

2009-07-01 

2016-06-30 


USDA FFPr FY 2012 


United States Department of AgricuRure (USOA) 

Food for Progress (FFP) 

$4,834,682 

2012-09-01 

2015-08-31 


Niger 

Projet d'Appui a la Securisation des Terres et 
Ouvrages de Rehabilitation des Aires Locales 
(PASTORM.) 

United States Agency for inlernalional Development 
(US/«0> 

Office of US Foreign Disaster Assistance (OFDA) 

$2,724,892 

2011-03-11 

2013-09-30 

Nepal 

Pfomoling Agriculture, Health and AJiernalive 
Livelihoods (PAJ-IAL) 

United States Agency for Intemaliortal Development 
(USAID) 

Office Of Food For Peace 

$37,000,000 

2014-10-17 

2019-10-16 

Nigeria 

Promoting Peaceful Communities Around Eleclions 

United Slates Department of State (USDS) 

Bureau of Oemocrai^, Human Rights and Labor 
(PRL) 

$495,000 

2014-09-12 

2016-03-31 

Central African 
Republic 

Protecting and Empowering Survivors of Gender- 
Based VIolertce for a Holistic and Sustainable 

Urvled States Department of Slate (USDS) 

$292,537 

2013-01-01 

2013-12-31 
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Iraq 

Rapid Response Humanitarian Assistance to IDPs in 
N. and Central Iraq 

Burma (Myanmar) 

Reconciliation through Mine Risk Education (RMRE) 

Central African 
Republic 

Reinforcing and Empowering Communities to 
Overcome the Effects of Conflict in Bamban arrf 
Surrounding Areas (RECOVER) 

Ethiopia, Uganda 

Research on Peacebuilding and Resilience in the 
Horn of Africa 

Indonesia 

Resilient Enuironmen! through Active DRR Initiatives 
(READI) 

Democratic 
Republic of Congo 

Resources to Improve Food Security in Eastern 
Democratic Republic of the Congo (RISE) (DRC 
MYAP) 

Mali 

Response to Emergency Food Seairity Needs in 
Northern Mali 

Nigeria 

Responsive Economic Assistance to CwtfMct- 
affected Housetiolds (REACH) 

Lebanon 

Restoration of sustainable WASH sendees for 

Syrian refugees and Lebanese host commuraties 

Serbia 

Restoring Households and Businesses (REHAB) 
from Floods in Serbia 


United States /^«x:y for International Development 
(USAID) 

Office US F<H^n Disa^er AssistarK^ (OFDA) 

S 1.000,000 

2014-08-12 

2015-08-11 

Urtted States Departinent of State (U^S) 

Riresi (rf PoMcaLMSteiv Affairs fPMI 

$ 449,972 

2014-01-01 

2015-02-21 

UrAed Slates for Irrt^nationai Development 

(USAID) 

Office of US Ftreign Oisast» Assistance (OFDA) 

S 905.000 

2013-09-23 

2015-01-22 

Unted Slates Agency for International Development 
(USAJO) 

Office of Conffir^ Man^ment & Mitigation 
(DCHA/CMM) 

$200,011 

i 

2012-09-25 

2015-09-30 

Unted States A^nc^ fix Intemations) Development 
(USWD) 

Officte of US Foreign Disaster Assistance (OFDA) 

S 1,196,452 

2012-12-01 

2014-12-31 

Uivted ^les /^ncy for International Development 
(USAJD) 

Office of Fowl For Peace 

$26,174,500 

2011-09-01 

2016-08-31 

Uniled Stales Agency for tnternational Development 
(USAID) 

Office of US For«gn Disaster Assistance (OFDA) 

$ 1,646,061 

2012-07-09 

2013-07-31 

Unled States Agency for Intcrrtational Development 
(USAID) 

Office of Food For Peace 

$3,915,000 

2014-11-01 

2015-10-31 

Urvied States Department of State (USDS) 

Bureau cd PopiAabon. Refugees and Mgratlon 
(8PRM) ' 

$2,955,018 

2014-09-25 

2015-09-24 

United States Agency for International Development 
(USAID) 

Office of US Foreign Disaster Assistance (OFDA) 

$ 900,000 

2014-06-16 

2015-01-15 


Qosrria and Restoring Households and Businesses (REHA£) ir 

Herzegovina Bosnia 


United Stales Department of Agriculture (USOA) 
Food for Progress (FFP) 


S 6,618,650 2011-09-29 


Burma (Myanmar) 

RRESA Assessment Workshop 

uniled Slates Oepanmenl of State (USDS) 

$7,000 

2013-04-17 

2013-07-31 

Niger 

SavAi Developmem Food Ad Program 

Uniled Slates Agency for International Development 
(USAID) 

Office of Food For Peace 

$ 19,312,269 

2012-08-17 

2017-08-31 


Unitert <5tste« Scaling High-Impaci innovations of Social 
Entrepreneurs 


United Stales Agency for International Developrnertt 
(USAID) 

Office of Irwiovati^ & Development Alienees (IDEA) 


$20,451,617 2012-09-17 2017-03-11 


Science and Technology (SST) Pioneers Prize 
USAiD/Colombia 


(United Stales Agency for Interrtalional Development 
(USAID) 


$0 2013-12-23 2014-12-23 


Somalia Emergency and livelihood resloradon 
program (SELRP) 


United States Agency fCH- International Development 
(USAID) 

Office of US Foreign Disaster Assistance (OFDA) 


$1,800,000 2014-08-01 2015-07-31 


Somalia [Somalia Youth Leaders Initiative (SYLI) 


(United States Agency for International Development 
(USAID) 


$38,000,000 2011-0&-301 2016-09-29 
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Sorghum and Livestock EMMA 


United States Agency for IntertaUonal Deveiopment 
(USAID) 

Office of US Fore^ Ois^tar Assistance (OTOA) 


$ 150,000 2014-10-15 2015-01-15 


South Central Somalia and Puntland Emergency 
Response Program (SCAPE) & South Central 
Somalia Emergency Response Program (SCERP) 


Ui^ted St^es ^lency fcH’ Intem^ion^ Development 
(USAJD) 

Office of US Fweign Disaster Asastance (OFDA) 


$3,999,998 2012-09-14 2014-07-30 


Central African 
Republic 


Stabilizing Vulnerable Commiwiities bi the CAR 
through the Promotion of Interfaith Dialogue and 
Economic Cooperation 

Stakeholder Coordination, Advocacy, Linkages, and 
Engagement for Resilience (SCALE-R - ^ 
Perubahan) Phase 11 


I United States ^ency for Memalional Development 
(USAID) 


lUnited States Agency In' Intem^ional Development 
I (USAID) 


$ 1,999,986 2014-01-15 2015-07-31 


$470,000 2Q14-03-27| 2015-09-30 


IStrengthening Opportunities and Access tc 
[Resilience (SOAR) 


United Stales /^ency for International Deveiopment 
(USAID) 

Office of US Fweign Disaster Assistance (OFDA) 


S 1,683,858| 2014-07-15 2015-10-15 


I Strengthening Referral Pathways in Lebanon (SRPL)| 


Supporting Peace through Natural Resource 
: Management in Burma's Ethnic Regions (P-NRM) - 
INRM 


Sitfmounling Challenges to Education and 
Employment for Displaced Youth (SUCCEED) 


Tajikistan Stability Enhancement Program (TSEP) 

Targeted Assistance to the Community of 
Tchirozerine/Pfojet d' Assistance Ciblee aux 
Communautes de Tchirozerine (PACT) 

Tedvilcat and Operational Performance Support 
(TOPS) Program 


United St^es Department of State (USDS) 

.) Bureau of PqxJ^on, Refugees and Migration 
(BPRM) 

United States ^erny for Internabonal Deveiopment 
(USAID) 

Office of ConlRct Management & kiligation 
(DCHA/CMM) 

Uniied States Oepartmait of State (USDS) 

Bureau of Pt^ilafion. Refugees and Migration 
(BPRM) 

United States Agency for Inlem^icmal Deveiopment 
(USAID) 

United States Agency for International Deveiopment 
(USAID) 

Office of US Foreign Disaster Assistance (OFDA) 

United Stales Agency for Internationai Development 
(USWD) 

Office of Food For Peace 


$ 1,099, 892| 2014-06-01 2015-05-31 


$ 1,199,710 2013-05-0l| 2015-04-30 


$777,0861 2013-09-15 2014-09-14 


87,353, 700j 2009-1001 2012-11-30 


$800,000 2012-06-01 2013-05-31 


$ 1,995,140 2010-08-13 2015-08-12 


Central African 
Republic 


The Southeast Economic Recovery and Protection 
Project (SERAP) 


United Stales Agency for International Development 
(USAID) 

Office of US Foreign Disaster Assistance (OFDA) 


$ 1,510,926 2013-06-15 2015-09-14 


iTheTaiz Emergency Food Program - TEFP (FFP) 


Trusting in Youth in Zimbabwe (TYZ) (CMM) 


United States Agency for Intemalional Development 
(USAID) 

Office of Food For Peace 


United States Agency for Intornalionsi Oevelopmenl 
(USAID) 

Office of Conflict Management & Mitigation 
(DCHA/CMM) 


S 1.199,939 2013-02-01 2015-01-31 


Tunisia Local Empowerment and Advocacy for 
economic Development (T unisia LEADs!) 


United States Department of State (USDS) 
Middle East Partnership Initiative (MEPI) 


$ 1,100,000 2012-06-30 201S-07-31 


Wadala Makiyaya (Thrtving Pastoraiisls) 


Uraled Slates Agency for International Develr^msnt 
(USAID) 

Office of US Foreign Disaster Assistance (OFDA) 


$1,000,363 2013-06-01 2014-06-30 


|Yes Youth Can! Central Province 


Yes Youth Can! Rift Valley 


Uniied States Agency for tntematoial Development 
(USAID) 


Urvted Slates /^ency for International Development 
<US/UD) 


Uraled Stales Ag^icy for International Deveiopment 
(USAID) 


Youth and Sport for Peace - Cdombia Program United Stales D^iar^ent of Stale (USDS) 


$3,842,644 2011-03-11 2015-07-31 


$10,223,128 2011-07-07 2013-09-30 


$ 5,599,738 201 1-03-07 2015-07-31 


$222,028 2013-09-27 2014-12-31 
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Ms. Granger. We will now hear from Dr. Dan Davidson. You are 
recognized for 4 minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF DAN DAVIDSON, PH.D., PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN COUNCILS FOR INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 

Mr. Davidson. Madam Chairwoman, Congresswoman Lowey — 
thank you for allowing me once again to present on hehalf of the 
American Councils for International Education. 

I am requesting that the subcommittee recommend funding in 
fiscal year 2016 of $630 million for the State Department’s Bureau 
of Education and Cultural Exchanges account. I also urge your in- 
creased support for assistance for Eastern Europe and Eurasia, 
where renewed bloodshed, immense social dislocation, and serious 
potentially long-term political divisions have now occurred. 

I have worked in Russia, Ukraine, Eurasia as a scholar, teacher, 
and director of many assistance programs over the past 40 years. 
I am president of American Councils, a nonprofit organization that 
administers a large portfolio of exchange and educational develop- 
ment programs, primarily for the U.S. Department of State, in 
Eastern Europe, Eurasia, Afghanistan, China, Africa, and the Mid- 
dle East. 

Congress has played a vital role in defining our national goals in 
critical world areas through the support of well-coordinated ex- 
change and development programs linking effective people-to-peo- 
ple exchange with research and developmental initiatives to help 
nations advance positive social and economic change. The FLEX 
program, created by Bill Bradley and Jim Leach, for Eurasia, and 
the YES program established by Ted Kennedy and Dick Lugar for 
nations with significant Muslim populations were born, as you 
know, in this very building. 

The FLEX and YES programs, whose alums now approach 
40,000 around the world, have come to serve as highly visible mod- 
els of transparency, inclusiveness, and acceptance of ethnic diver- 
sity, innovation, and physical challenge, acceptance of physical 
challenges. They have created real access to opportunities which 
previously were available only to those with political connections. 

In that respect, the FLEX and YES programs represent Amer- 
ican values and ideals in action, rather than as words on a page. 
Moreover, exchange alumni take an increasingly important role in 
their home countries and governments. 

Our outbound programs to these same critical regions for U.S. 
students, teachers, and scholars have, in turn, ensured that Amer- 
ica’s own capacity to engage with a rapidly changing world is pre- 
served. Our own national security and global competitiveness de- 
pend on our ability to understand and engage people with diverse 
histories, cultures, policies, economies, and languages. 

In that respect, I want to take note that fiiis portfolio of pro- 
grams has recently been evaluated in a publication by Georgetown 
University Press just released this week. You will see the results 
are unprecedented in U.S. education, thanks to the U.S. invest- 
ment in overseas training. 

I want to particularly thank this committee for its long-term sup- 
port of the Title VIII research and training program for Eastern 
Europe and point out that the Title VIII program has never been 
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more critical for our U.S. national security interests than it is 
today. 

I want to comment on the U.S. technical assistance programs 
that have brought transparent, merit-based testing to Kyrgyzstan, 
Georgia, and Ukraine, and point out that the Ukrainian govern- 
ment has just requested urgent support in the area of transparency 
of educational administration, a step that would immensely help 
Ukraine in its integration process with Europe and the United 
States. 

And finally, to take note that the European Humanities Univer- 
sity, which, as you may remember, was expelled from Belarus in 
2004 by President Lukashenko, has been able to relocate in Lith- 
uania over the past few years and set up operations in Vilnius as 
an accredited European university that is 95 percent Belarus. It is 
truly preparing a new generation of leaders for the nation of 
Belarus, but it is still highly deserving of our support. 

It is a rare example of transatlantic cooperation, U.S. and EC co- 
operation in the defense of academic freedom and a democratic 
state. 

Thank you so much for your attention and for the invitation to 
present. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT BY 
DR. DAN E. DAVIDSON 
PROFESSOR, BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
AND 

PRESIDENT, AMERICAN COUNCILS FOR INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION: 

ACTR/ACCELS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON STATE, FOREIGN OPERATIONS, 

AND RELATED PROGRAMS 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

MARCH 3, 2015 


Madam Chairwoman, thank you for allowing me the opportunity to present this statement for the 
record on behalf of the American Councils for International Education, I am requesting that the 
Subcommittee recommend funding in the fiscal year 2016 State, Foreign Operations bill of at 
least $623,079,000 for programs under the Department of State’s Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs and in support of continued assistance for East Europe and Eurasia, including 
several assistance models in the educational sector that are making a major difference for the 
successor generation of leaders in that part of the world. Further, I ask that funding with ECA 
for Citizen Exchange Programs be at least at the fiscal year 2015 level of $100,000,000. 

My name is Dan E. Davidson and I have worked in Russia, Eurasia, and East Europe as a 
scholar, teacher, and director of several major assistance initiatives for nearly 40 years. I am 
president of American Councils for International Education, a nonprofit organization that works 
in the republics of the former Soviet Union, East Europe, Afghanistan, Asia, Africa and the 
Middle East. Founded in 1974, American Councils is one of the leading and best-known U.S. 
organizations administering U.S. Government, World Bank, foreign government, and privately 
funded exchange and educational development programs. 

ADVANCING MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING AND DEMOCRATIC PRACTICES 

Tensions across Eurasia and Eastern Europe are very high right now in the wake of Russia’s 
annexation of Crimea and its support of Eastern Ukraine separatists. Many official channels of 
communication with Russia, including NATO, G-8, as well as the U.S.-Russia Bilateral 
Presidential Commission Working Groups, and even NASA, have been suspended by the US as 
a result. Their actions have been met by counter-sanctions on the Russian Federation side. 
Region-to-region and people-to-people connections, as a result, have acquired even greater 
importance than previously for the US, if our nation is to be able to maintain necessary levels of 
engagement with Russia. 

Congress has played a vital role in defining our national goals for East Europe, Eurasia, and 
other nations and regions of strategic importance to the United States. It did so by enacting the 
FREEDOM Support (FSA) and the Support for East European Democracy (SEED) Acts and 
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other creative programs that have done much to build relations of respect and trust with new 
generations of citizens across this very large and strategic region. This Subcommittee, in 
particular, deserves credit for embracing these activities. In the early years of this century, 
unfortunately, the FSA and SEED Acts were seriously weakened in favor of a more generic, 

“one size fits ail” approach to both the educational and research exchanges, as well as U.S. 
technical assistance programs. The results of these cutbacks are now keenly felt on many fronts. 

1 would particularly like to thank this Subcommittee for its continued support of the 
Department of State’s Title VllI, Research and Training for Eastern Europe and the Independent 
States of the Former Soviet Union Program. American Councils is among the administering 
organizations for this program. Title VIIl is now more critical than ever to our national security 
interests, and yet, for the first time in 23 years, the State Department declined to implement this 
cost-effective program in 2013 or 2014. Congress in the fiscal year 2015 omnibus agreement 
provided $3 million to restore funding for the program. 

I recommend that the U.S. continue strengthening and re-focusing our exchange activities with 
the nations of the former Soviet Union and East Europe at the same time that it continues to hold 
some of the priorities and to replicate program models that have functioned well in Eurasia, 
especially in Central Asia, Afghanistan, South Asia, the Middle East, Northern Africa and other 
parts of the Muslim world. 

The non-Fulbright side of State Department exchanges and assistance programs focuses on 
transparency, ethnic diversity, and access to educational opportunity, through a sustained and 
affirmative effort to reach beyond the traditional elites and residents of overseas capital cities. 
More importantly, these programs provide a significant long-term multiplier effect at relatively 
little cost as alumni networks in the home countries take on increasingly important roles in 
government, the private sector and the NGO community. They deliver professional 
development support to early career teachers and researchers in the US and overseas, and they 
provide vitally important immersion language training, internships, and field work support for 
US students and graduate students in a dozen languages and regions of the world that are deemed 
critical by the US government. 

For tliat reason, Madam Chairwoman, 1 ask that the Subcommittee include language in support 
of the following exchange programs: 

Future Leaders Exchange Program (FLEX) 

American-Serbia and Montenegro Youth Leadership Exchange (A-SMYLE) 

Youth Exchange and Study (YES) 

Teachers of Critical Languages Program (TCLP) 

Professional Fellowship Program (PFP) 

Educational Advising Centers (Education USA) 

National Security Language Initiative - Youth (NSLI-Y) 

Critical Language Scholarships Program (CLS) 

Title VIll (Research and Training in East European/Eurasian Regions) 
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FOREIGN OPERATIONS PROGRAMS 

The U.S. currently supports a number of relatively new and unusually important assistance 
programs in the Eurasian/South East Europe region, which, based on my own experience, 
deserve particular consideration as models of focused U. S. assistance. Each contributes to 
meeting the challenges of preparing a new generation of citizens for the demands of the 
globalized economy and the concomitant needs for stronger workforce development, 
professional education, reduction of corruption, and greater social cohesion. They include the 
support of merit based testing for university admissions in Kyrgyzstan and Ukraine; support for 
the European Humanities University (EHU), the only contemporary university in the world 
currently operating in exile (in Lithuania) after its expulsion from Belarus by the Lukashenko 
regime; and the support of collaborative research and language training for US and Eurasian 
scholars under the State Department’s highly respected Title VIII Program. 

IN CONCLUSION 

Madam Chairwoman, as you proceed with decisions on the fiscal year 20 1 6 bill, I request that 
you continue to provide strong funding for the Department of State’s Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs and Foreign Assistance programs, particularly the programs mentioned in this 
statement. Also, 1 ask that you provide continued funding for the accounts for the states of 
Eurasia and Eastern Europe to insure adequate support under your bill for much needed 
programs in educational development and exchange. 

Thank you very much for providing me with this opportunity to present my views to the 
Subcommittee. 
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Dan E. Davidson 

President, American Councils for International Education; 

Professor of Russian and SLA, Bryn Mawr College 

Dan E. Davidson, has focused much of his professional life on the development, oversight, and support 
of international initiatives in educational development, training, and research, primarily through the 
work of American Councils and its partner organizations in the U. S., and the world. In its four decades, 
American Councils has developed into one of the premier American education and international training 
organizations, designing and implementing large-scale U.S. and foreign government-funded exchange 
and fellowship programs, as well as major initiatives in research, assessment, development and 
innovation funded by private foundations and donor groups. 

Dr. Davidson holds a Ph.D. in Slavic Languages from Harvard University and is author or editor of 44 
books, and over 60 articles in the fields of language, culture, and educational development, including a 
major twenty-year longitudinal study of adult SLA. He is professor of Russian and Second Language 
Acquisition at Bryn Mawr College where he has directed 36 Ph.D. dissertations. Dr. Davidson has 
overseen the creation and development of national testing/assessment projects/programs in the 
Republic of Georgia, Kyrgyzstan, Russia, Ukraine, and the U.S,, with support from USAID, and the World 
Bank. From 1992-1995 he served as co-chairman of George Soros' Transformation of the Humanities 
and Social Sciences initiative. He is current Chair of the College Board World Languages Academic 
Advisory Committee, ViceChair of the Board of European Humanities University and past president of 
the Joint National Committee for Languages and Board member of a number of universities and 
international organizations. 

Dr. Davidson is an elected foreign member of the Russian and the Ukrainian Academies of Education and 
recipient of an honorary professorship from Kyrgyz National University (Bishkek) and of honorary 
doctoral degrees from Almaty State University (Kazakhstan), the Russian Academy of Sciences (Division 
of Language and Literature), and the State University of World Languages (Uzbekistan). He has received 
awards for distinguished service to the profession from the American Association of Teachers of Slavic 
and East European Languages (AATSEEL) and the Association of Departments of Foreign Languages of 
the Modern Language Association (ADFL/MLA), in 2005 he received the Kyrgyz National Medal of Honor 
("Dank"). 
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Witness Disclosure Form 

Clause 2(g) of rule XI of ffce Rules of the House of Representatives requires non- 
governmental witnesses to disclose to the Committee the following information. A 
non-govemmental wiuiess is any witness appearing on behalf of himself/herself or 
on behalf of an oi^nization other than a federal agency, or a state, local or tribal 

government. 


Your Name, Business Address, and Telephone Number; 

Of.. Dan t. David s.oir\ 

.U -Po.. XAc 


1 . Are you appearing on behalf of yourself or a non-govemmental orionization? 
Please list organization(s) you are representing. 

2. Have you or any organization you are representing received any Federal grants or 
contracts (including any subgrants or subcontracts) since October 1, 2012 related 
to the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 


No 


Have you or any organization you are representing received any contracts or 
payments originating with a foreign government since October 1 , 201 2 related to 
the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 


Yes 




If your response to question #2 and/or #3 is “Yes”, please list the amount and 
source (by agency and program) of each Federal grant (or subgrant thereof) or 
contract (or subcontract thereof), and/or the amount and country of origin of any 
payment or contract originating with a foreign government. Please also indicate 
whether the recipient was you or the organization(s) you are repr^enting. 



5 ,^ 


Date: I" 3' 





American Councils of International Education 
Federal Awards 

For the Period: July 1, 2012 - February 28, 2015 
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Ms. Granger. We will now hear from Dr. Joanne Carter. You 
are recognized 4 minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF JOANNE CARTER, DVM, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, RESULTS/RESULTS EDUCATION FUND 

Dr. Carter. Chairwoman Granger, Ranking Member Lowey, and 
members of the subcommittee, on behalf of our grassroots volun- 
teers in RESULTS in over 100 U.S. communities, first just a real 
thank you again for your incredible leadership and also your bipar- 
tisan support for these programs that save lives and transform 
them. 

And I am going to focus my remarks on just a few key global 
health and basic education investments. So yesterday was World 
TB Day. So it seems appropriate to start with that, and particu- 
larly because of this subcommittee’s incredibly important leader- 
ship on tuberculosis through our bilateral programs in the Global 
Fund. 

TB still kills 1.5 million people a year. It is the single largest — 
it is the killer of — infectious killer of adults on the planet, of a cur- 
able disease. And data released just yesterday shows that if we do 
nothing, if we don’t act on TB, that we could see TB responsible 
for a quarter of all antimicrobial resistance in the next 35 years, 
75 million potential deaths. 

Again what this kind of shows is that the biggest driver of anti- 
microbial resistance is not some brand-new superbug. It is tuber- 
culosis. And I raise this because the two most important sources 
of external financing for TB in the world are appropriated by this 
subcommittee, USAID’s bilateral funding and the Global Fund, our 
contribution. 

We say an allocation of $400 million for bilateral programs would 
make a huge difference in being able to ramp up our response to 
TB, including new tools. And you all have been remarkably impor- 
tant supporters for the Global Fund. So I would just, again, rein- 
force that we believe it is really critical to maintain the Global 
Fund’s funding for 2016 at the fiscal year 2015 level of $1.35 bil- 
lion. 

And for two reasons on that. There are several billion dollars 
worth of unmet of quality approved programs for the Global Fund 
that can’t be funded with the resources available to the Global 
Fund now. And secondly, that the Global Fund is going to have its 
replenishment in 2016, and probably the first and single most im- 
portant kind of signal from the U.S. about what we will do and our 
leadership will be our fiscal year 2016 appropriation. 

And I would just say very briefly in two other areas. On mater- 
nal and child health, I would just echo what Ambassador Klosson 
said, which is because of the leadership of this subcommittee, we 
are at a point where we can actually see our way to the end of pre- 
ventable maternal and child deaths. 

USAID’s 2014 Acting on the Call report is a roadmap. USAID 
has taken some very bold steps to improve and increase the impact 
of its investments. So we now have the tools, and we have never 
been better positioned to deliver on this goal. So I would just echo 
what some colleagues have called for and urge you to provide $850 
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million for maternal and child health programs, including $235 
million for GAVI. 

And finally, again echoing what my colleagues have called for be- 
cause partly because we have been so successful on things like 
measles and malaria, under-nutrition now is an underlying cause 
of nearly half of all under 5 child deaths. So the importance of $200 
million of funding for nutrition is absolutely key. 

And then, finally, I just want to thank the subcommittee for your 
leadership. And really, you are responsible, more than anyone else, 
in making the U.S. a leader on education. And I would specifically 
around your support for the Global Partnership for Education not 
just as a centerpiece of the response, but an amazingly important 
leverage. 

Last year at the Global Partnership for Education’s replenish- 
ment, countries themselves, developing countries committed $26 
billion of resources for education. So that is amazing leverage for 
a very small amount of resources from us. So I would actually urge 
you to consider funding the GPE at an even slightly more ambi- 
tious level of $125 million because $125 million for a $26 billion le- 
verage is really pretty great. 

And just to end by saying thank you for your remarkable bipar- 
tisan leadership, and we are really committed with our grassroots 
across the country to supporting that and supporting your work. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you. 
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Statement of Joanne Carter 
Executive Director, RESULTS 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 

March 3, 2015 

The House Foreign Operations Appropriations Subcommittee has played a critical role in 
ensuring U.S. investment in some of the most high-impact, effective mechanisms and programs 
that save lives, improve futures, and help countries to build their capacity to deliver quality 
health and education to all children and families. I urge you to continue to support and give 
particular priority to key global health and education efforts, including; the Global Fund to Fight 
AIDS, Tuberculosis and Malaria; bilateral tuberculosis programs; maternal and child health, 
including Gavi, the Vaccine Alliance; and nutrition programs; and assistance for Basic 
Education, particularly the Global Partnership for F,ducation. 

Global Health - Global Fund to Fight AIDS, Tuberculosis and Malaria: In the dozen 
years since the creation of the Global Fund to Fight AIDS, Tuberculosis, and Malaria, the world 
has made huge strides in scaling up treatment and effective preventions of HIV/AIDS, in 
reducing malaria in the hardest hit countries, and in expanding of treatment of tuberculosis (TB). 
As of December 2014, programs supported by the Global Fund have supported access to 
antiretroviral therapy for 7.3 million people, tested and treated 12.3 million people for TB, and 
distributed 450 million insecticide-treated nets to protect families against malaria. Through 
partnerships with high burden countries and smart investments aimed at improving health 
systems and increasing access to health care, the United States is helping lay the foundations for 
defeating these diseases in the next 15 years 

But the work is far from done. Each year, 1.5 million people still die from AIDS-related 
causes. TB is responsible for another 1.5 million deaths and is also the leading killer of people 
living with HIV. Meanwhile, malaria still kills close to 600,000 people annually - the majority of 
whom are young children living in Africa. 

With strong U.S. leadership, the Global Fund has played a central role in turning the tide 
against these diseases. As the leading international partnership dedicated to fighting AIDS, TB, 
and malaria in the world, it continues to support countries to invest in bold plans to combat these 
leading killers. Today, Global Fund-supported programs are estimated to save over 100,000 lives 
every month. In addition, the Global Fund is the most effective mechanism we have for 
leveraging support from other donors and leveraging co-financing from countries themselves to 
tackle these diseases. 

Recently, the Global Fund released a register with $2 billion worth of quality, technically 
sound programs in some of the most hard-hit communities across over 70 countries that cannot 
be funded with currently available resources. This gap further illustrates why maintaining strong 
U.S. support for the Global Fund is critical for ensuring the most vulnerable communities are 
reached with life-saving services. 
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In addition, the next Global Fund replenishment will take place in 2016. It’s success will 
be crucial for sustaining gains and accelerating progress against the diseases. The signal sent by 
the U.S. Congress via the FY 2016 appropriation will be one of the most important early markers 
of U.S. leadership and commitment, setting the stage for entire replenishment. Maintaining U.S 
funding at the FY 2015 appropriated level of $1.35 billion is essential for both urgent needs and 
long-term success. 

An allocation of $1.35 billion for the Global Fund for FY 2016 would support the U.S. 
commitment to creating an AIDS-free generation and underpin progress against all three 
diseases. It would also serve as a strong signal to leverage investments from other donors so 
that these programs can be sustained and expanded. This funding level would still have the 
U.S. below the 33 percent cap for cumulative Global Fund contribution mandated by law. 

Global Health - Tuberculosis: Although most often treatable with a course of 
inexpensive drugs ($22-50), tuberculosis still kills 1.5 million people every year. In 2013, there 
were 9 million new TB cases and TB is the leading curable infectious killer in the world. Drug 
resistant TB is spreading globally, and there is a growing waiting list for patients needing 
treatment for this dangerous and deadly form of TB. 

One in five HIV deaths is attributed to TB. As the leading killer of people living with 
HIV/AIDS, TB is undermining the United States’ substantial investment through PEPFAR. 

TB programs must also be strengthened as part of a comprehensive approach to women’s 
health. TB is the third leading cause of illness and death of adult women worldwide, and women 
who develop the disease are more likely to die from it than men. 

U.S. investments in tuberculosis are needed to save lives and build country capacity. 
One-third of people sick with TB are not effectively reached and go undiagnosed or receive poor 
quality treatment. It is critical to invest in increased community involvement and innovative, 
patient centered approaches that make it easier for patients to get diagnosed and treated. 
Continuing to strengthen laboratoiy capacity in countries is also critical. USAID has helped 
lower medication costs for drug resistant TB by as much as 32 percent through its contribution to 
the Global Drug Facility, and supports research on improved, faster-acting medications, and 
important progress is being made on new formulations. US funding also assists in the 
development of grant applications to the Global Fund. 

An allocation of $400 million for bilateral TB programs in 2016 would allow for a 
more aggressive response to the emergency of drug resistant TB, scale up innovative 
approaches that reach more people, and invest in research and delivery for even better TB 
diagnostics, vaccines, and medications. 

Global Health - Maternal and Child Health: Since the U.S. instituted the Maternal and 
Child Health Account,, the world has made enormous strides in saving children’s lives. In 1990, 
over 12 million children under the age of five died each year of mainly preventable and treatable 
causes in the world’s poorest places. But, through investment and political commitment to 
expand coverage of key health interventions, as well as investments in development that have 
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built the foundations for health, the number of children who die each year before age five has 
been cut by more than half, even as population has increased. 

Training skilled birth attendants, providing treatment for leading killers of kids such as 
pneumonia and diarrhea, and increasing capacity for frontline health workers are also key 
elements for improving health delivery systems overall in poor countries. 

USAID’s 2014 report Acting on the Call: Ending Preventable Child and Maternal Deaths 
provides a roadmap to accelerate health outcomes and save lives by prioritizing effective, 
evidence-based interventions based on coimtry needs. To reach the goal of ending preventable 
child deaths by 2035, USAID has set bold, intermediate goals of saving 15 million child lives 
and 600,000 women’s lives by 2020. USAID has also taken important steps to further focus and 
increase the impact of its child and maternal health investments. By working with poor countries 
to create sustainable change, we can end preventable child deaths in a generation, if we 
accelerate momentum now. To help achieve this goat, and build on USAID efforts to achieve 
even greater impact through its programs, we would urge increased support for the Maternal 
and Child Health account to $850 million for FY2016. 

Global Health - Gavi, the Vaccine Alliance: Gavi is a highly effective global 
partnership between donor and developing countries to roll out new and underutilized vaccines 
to the poorest countries. Since 2000, Gavi has supported poor countries to immunize half a 
billion children, which will save over 6 million lives, and help build health delivery systems. 

Recognizing the critical role of immunization in building healthy communities and 
ending preventable child deaths, leaders from around the world gathered at in January 2015 to 
commit over $7.5 billion over 5 years to Gavi. This included a historic $1 billion commitment 
from the U.S. for FYIS-FYIS. 

U.S. funding for Gavi will enable poor countries to scale up access to life-saving vaccines, and 
will support its strategy of immunizing an additional 300 million children by 2020, saving an 
additional 5 million lives. To support this bold goal and to fulfill the U.S. commitment, the U.S. 
should appropriate $235 million to the Gavi, the Vaccine Alliance in FY2016. 

Global Health - Nutrition: With U.S. leadership, great strides have been made in 
reducing child mortality. However progress in addressing undernutrition has lagged and today 45 
percent of preventable child deaths are attributed to undernutrition. Ensuring quality nutrition 
during the “1,000 Day” period from pregnancy to a child’s second birthday is critical to saving 
lives and preventing stunting, which impacts a child’s physical and cognitive development and 
has a life-long impact on education, economic and health outcomes. 

Ten high-impact nutrition interventions that target this critical thousand-day window 
were outlined in a 20 1 3 Lancet report. Scaling up nutrition, including the promotion of breast- 
feeding, access to raicronutrients for pregnant women and young children, prevention and 
treatment of severe acute malnutrition, and access to nutrient rich foods improves birth weights, 
increases brain development, and has long-term health and economic benefits. 
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In June of 201 3 at the Nutrition for Growth Summit, the U.S. pledged to reduce stunting 
by 20 percent in Feed the Future focus countries. In 2014, the U.S.co-eonvened the Acting on the 
Call Summit to present a roadmap of our commitment to ending preventable child deaths in a 
generation. Increased investment in proven nutrition-specific interventions will be critical in 
delivering on both of these goals. ,4» allocation of $200 million for Nutrition within Global 
Health would he a key component of our goal of reducing stunting, reinforce our other 
investments in child survival programs, and set the foundation for improved health and gains 
in economic development. 

Basic Education - Global Partnership for Education (GPE): Thanks to leadership of 
this subcommittee, the U.S. has become a global leader for quality basic education around the 
world. Yet despite progress, there are nearly 58 million primary school aged children not in 
school, and 250 million primary school aged children are failing to acquire even basic reading, 
writing and numeracy skills. 

We face a critical moment when we must decide how to most effectively program our 
education aid dollars to achieve the most sustainable and high impact results for the poorest and 
most vulnerable children around the world. 

The Global Partnership for Education is the only multilateral partnership exclusively 
dedicated to ensuring all children have access to a quality education. Since 2002, the partnership 
has worked with donors and partner countries to put an additional 22 million children into 
school, including 10 million girls; trained over 300,000 teachers; and supported the construction 
of over 53,000 classrooms. Over 45 percent of the Globa! Partnership’s grants are directed to 
fragile and conflict-affected states, bringing much-needed attention and coordination to the 
countries most in need. 

The Global Partnership’s unique model brings together donors and 60 developing country 
governments, the private sector, and civil society to develop and fund strong national education 
plans. By focusing on building education systems, the Global Partnership takes an approach to 
educational development that fosters country capacity and ownership. And reaching the 
unreached. Investments in the partnership leverage funding from other donors and developing 
countries. This past summer, the Global Partnership’s developing country partners pledged an 
unprecedented $26 billion of their own funds to finance the strengthening of their national 
education systems. Increased donor support will help countries fill critical gaps and reinfo4ce 
and reward countries’ commitment and investment. 

This year, the Global Partnership is undergoing a critical strategic planning process and 
implementing a new funding model. These undertakings will strengthen the partnership even 
further, and help ensure the most efficient and effective use of its resources towards achieving its 
mission, more strongly linking its strategic goals and objectives to implementation and data- 
based outcomes, and incentivizing and capturing the delivery of results. 

We welcome the President’s FY 2016 budget request of $70 million for the Global 
Partnership for Education that build upon the strong leadership shown by this committee. This 
budget request illustrates important growth in the U.S.’s commitment to the Global Partnership’s 
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work and mission, and we urge the subcommittee to build on this request. A U.S. contribution of 
SI 25 million to the Global Partnership for Education in FY 2016 would have a powerful 
impact on the lives of children worldwide, help leverage both domestic and donor resources, 
and demonstrate our government’s continued leadership to improving education for all. 
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Dr. Joanne Carter is the Executive Director of RESULTS/RESULTS Educational Fund (REF), a grassroots 
advocacy organization generating the public and political will to end the root causes of poverty globally and 
in the United States. Joanne joined RESULTS/REF as Legislative Director in 1992, was appointed 
Associate Executive Director in 2007 and Executive Director in 2008. 

As Legislative Director of RESULTS/REF, Joanne worked with key Administration and Congressional allies, 
partner organizations, and technical agencies orchestrating U.S. and international campaigns to tackle 
major diseases of poverty, increase access to education (including abolition of school fees), expand 
economic opportunity for the poorest, and reform World Bank and International Monetary Fund policies, 
RESULTS has been instrumental in the creation and expansion of the Child Survival and Health Programs 
Fund, expansion of global TB funding, legislation to ensure that at least half of microenterprise development 
resources are devoted to those living on less than $1 a day, an initiative to support countries to eliminate 
school fees for public primary school, and provisions that require U.S, representatives to the World Bank 
and IMF to oppose user fees for primary health and education. As founding Project Leader for the global TB 
advocacy project, ACTION, Joanne has guided this multi-partner, multi-year campaign to mobilize increased 
financial resources in the U.S., United Kingdom, France, Australia, Japan, and Canada, and to overcome 
key policy constraints in India and Kenya for the expansion of effective TB treatment. 

Joanne is the Vice Chair of the Stop TB Partnership Coordinating Board, a partnership of nearly 1000 
organizations around the world. In addition, in 2005 Joanne served as the first Chair of the Advocacy, 
Communications and Social Mobilization Working Group of the Stop TB Partnership. From 2009 to 201 1 , 
Joanne served as the Board Member to the Global Fund to Fight AIDS, TB and Malaria representing 
Developed Country NGOs and was chosen in January 2012 to serve on the Global Fund Board's Strategic, 
Investment, and Impact Committee representing the Developed Country NGOs Delegation, Joanne was 
appointed to the board of the Micronutrient Initiative. 

Joanne holds a DVM (Doctor of Veterinary Medicine) degree from Cornell University and was a practicing 
veterinarian from 1987 to 1992. She has served as a VISTA volunteer and as a recruiter for the Peace 
Corps. Prior to joining RESULTS/REF staff, Joanne served as a RESULTS volunteer Group Leader and 
then Regional Coordinator for four years in the New York City area. 
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Claust 2(g) of rule XI of the Rules of the House of Representatives requires non- 
governmental witnesses to disclose to the Committee the following information. A 
non-governmental witness is any witness appearing on behalf of himselt/hcrsclf or 
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Ms. Granger. We will now hear from Daniel Stoner. You are rec- 
ognized for 4 minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF DAN STONER, CO-CHAIR OF THE EX- 
ECUTIVE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, BASIC EDUCATION COALI- 
TION 

Mr. Stoner. Madam Chair, Ranking Member Lowey, I am 
pleased to testify on hehalf of the Basic Education Coalition, a 
group of 18 humanitarian and development institutions dedicated 
to ensuring that the world’s children receive a quality basic edu- 
cation. 

My name is Dan Stoner, and I am co-chair of the coalition’s 
board of directors and Associate Vice President of Education and 
Child Protection at Save the Children. 

The members of the Basic Education Coalition are appreciative 
of the committee’s continued support for international basic edu- 
cation programs, and we thank you for your strong and consistent 
leadership in providing hope and opportunity to children around 
the world. 

For fiscal year 2016, the coalition recommends a U.S. investment 
of $800 million in international and basic education programs, with 
at least $600 million of that coming from the development assist- 
ance account. 

Throughout my career, I have had the opportunity to see count- 
less schools and meet with teachers, students, and parents. They 
all want the same thing. They want their children to learn. From 
the Ethiopian subsistence farmer who volunteers his time to give 
children extra tutoring on reading to the star sixth grader from 
Bangladesh who speaks out against teacher violence, the children 
and their communities want more and better education. 

These children will become the future teachers and leaders if we 
support them. With strong global support and a clear U.S. strategy, 
we have the opportunity to build on the tremendous progress that 
has been made with the resources allocated by this committee. 

Overall, the number of children who are out of school around the 
world has dropped by almost half from 107 million in 1999 to 57 
million today. Since 1999, the number of children enrolled in pre- 
school has risen by almost half. Great strides have also been made 
to improve gender equality, with girls enrollment rising to over 90 
percent in 52 countries. 

We have seen great progress at the country level as well. For ex- 
ample, in Afghanistan, there were fewer than 1 million students in 
primary school in 1999. Now there are more than 8 million, 5 mil- 
lion of whom are enrolled in schools with USAID assistance. 

In many sub-Saharan African countries, more than twice as 
many students are entering the first grade, compared to a decade 
ago. Ethiopia has made great progress in getting children to school 
on time, increasing rates from 23 percent in 1999 to 94 percent in 
2011. 

Since 2006, countries like the Lao People’s Democratic Republic, 
Rwanda, and Vietnam have reduced the out-of-school populations 
by 85 percent. Though great gains in global education have been 
made, much remains to be done. Currently, 57 million primary 
school age children and 69 million adolescents are out of school. 
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In addition, 250 million children, or a staggering 40 percent of 
the world’s primary school age population are failing to learn the 
most basic skills. The world community has failed every child who 
is left out of school or sat in a school not learning anything. 

USAID has played a critical role in shining the light on this glob- 
al learning crisis, and we now know that the impact of education 
cannot be measured by the number of students enrolled, but by im- 
proved learning outcomes. USAID-funded early grade reading as- 
sessments have helped focus the world community on what works 
and what does not work when it comes to improving children’s 
learning. 

The evidence being produced by USAID-supported programs is 
convincing governments and other U.S. Government agencies, such 
as USDA McGovern-Dole Food for Education, to invest in con- 
fronting this learning crisis. 

USAID is also working to extend access to education to at-risk 
children in conflicts and crisis situations. USAID is working with 
partners in Syria and surrounding refugee countries to ensure ac- 
cess to educational programs, in addition to lifesaving health and 
counseling services. 

In Afghanistan, programs are working to reverse the impact of 
the Taliban regime on young girls by increasing the number of 
qualified teachers, raising girls’ school attendance, and working di- 
rectly with the ministry to create gender-sensitive policies and pro- 
cedures. 

In Sierra Leone, programs have helped to increase access to psy- 
chosocial education, providing vocational training to former stu- 
dents, soldiers, and unaccompanied and internally displaced chil- 
dren, children of adult amputees and teenage mothers. 

In conclusion, we have the benefit of a strong congressional sup- 
port, a clear USAID strategy on education, innovative solutions, 
and strategies that directly address country needs. We have the op- 
portunity for deeper and more sustainable impact on the lives and 
hopes of the world’s poor children. The Basic Education Coalition 
looks forward to working with the subcommittee and Congress to 
ensure that quality basic education remains a pillar of our foreign 
assistance. 

Thank you for your continued support. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you. 
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Submitted Testimony 

House Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
Daniel Stoner, Co-Chair, Basic Education Coalition and 
Associate Vice President of International Programs, Save the Children, USA 

March 3, 2015 

Madam Chair and Ranking Member Lowey, I am pleased to submit this testimony on behalf of 
the Basic Education Coalition, a group of 18 humanitarian and development institutions 
dedicated to ensuring that the world’s children receive a quality basic education. My name is 
Daniel Stoner, and 1 am the Co-Chair of the Coalition’s Executive Board of Directors and the 
Associate Vice President of International Programs for Save the Children, USA. The members 
of the Basic Education Coalition arc deeply appreciative of the Committee’s continued support 
for international basic education programs, and we sincerely thank you for your strong and 
consistent leadership in providing hope and opportunity to children around the world. For fiscal 
year 2016, the Coalition recommends a U.S. investment of $800 million in international basic 
education programs, with at least $600 million of that amount coming from the Development 
Assistance account. 

We certainly appreciate that Congress must grapple with hard spending choices and tough 
political realities. However, ensuring that the world’s poorest and most vulnerable children can 
learn to read, write, do basic math and acquire critical life skills remains one of the best 
investments the United States can make toward eliminating global poverty. Now is not the time 
to cut efficient and effective programs, like basic education, that are a cornerstone for success in 
sustainable development across all sectors and have a deep impact on the future. Programs that 
offer hope and opportunity to millions of children and youth, regardless of sex, race, ethnicity, 
religion, nationality and ability level, build markets for U.S. exports, and enhance stability and 
security worldwide. 

Throughout my career, 1 have visited and worked with children and families all over the 
developing world. 1 have had the opportunity to sec countless schools and meet with teachers, 
students and parents. They all want the same thing. They want their children to learn. From the 
Ethiopian subsistence farmer who volunteers his time to give children extra tutoring on reading, 
to the star 6"’ grader from Bangladesh who speaks out against teacher violence, the children and 
their communities want more and better education. The creative spirit of children is alive and 
well. In USAID supported programs children have written and illustrated books that are then 
used to teach others. These children will become the future teachers and leaders if we can 
support their education. It is really no wonder that, according to a recent UN survey called the 
My World Survey, citizens in nearly 200 countries around the world say that a good education 
should be at the very top of the priority list for development 

For many, the right to an education is something those living in the poorest and most extreme 
circumstances will sacrifice and fight to obtain. Malala Yousafzai, the Pakistani girl who defied 
the Taliban and was attacked for demanding that she and other girls have a right to an education 
is a stark reminder of this bravery. In front of the United Nations she later proclaimed: 
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"Let us wage a global struggle against illiteracy, poverty and terrorism and let us pick up our 
books and pens. They are our most powerful weapons. One child, one teacher, one pen and one 
book can change the world. Education is the only solution.” 

Like Malaia, students and teachers around the world refuse to sacrifice their right to an education 
each and every day. Despite risking acid attacks in Afghanistan, kidnapping in Nigeria, working 
long hours to help their families while attending school at night, or overcoming gender barriers - 
their united voices are growing louder. 

The US Response: With the support of this committee, USAID has joined in the global effort to 
ensure children like Malaia have access to quality education. Through the three goals of the 
USAID education strategy, and newly announced Room to Learn and Let Girls Learn Initiatives, 
USAID is making clear progress and changing the lives of young people around the world. In 
FY13 alone, US government funding helped enroll over 18 million children in USAID operated 
primary, secondary and equivalent schools, trained over 333,000 teachers and provided 37 
million learning materials. 

With strong global support and a clear U.S. strategy, we have the opportunity to build on the 
tremendous progress that has been made with the benefit of the resources allocated by this 
committee. Overall, the number of children who are out of school around the world has dropped 
by almost half, from 107 million in 1999 to 57 million today. Since 1999, the number of children 
enrolled in pre-school has risen by almost half Great strides also have been made to improve 
gender equality, demonstrated by the rise in girls’ enrollment to over 90% in 52 countries. 

We have seen great progress at the country level as well. For example, in Afghanistan there were 
fewer than 1 million students in primary school in 1999; now there are more than 8 million, 5 
million of which arc enrolled in schools with USAID assistance. In many sub-Saharan African 
countries, more than twice as many students enter first grade compared to a decade ago. Ethiopia 
has made great progress getting children into school on time, increasing rates from 23% in 1999 
to 94% in 2011. Since 2006, countries like Lao People’s Democratic Republic, Rwanda and 
Vietnam have reduced the out of school populations by at least 85%. 

The Continued Challenge: Though great gains in global education have been made, much 
remains to be done. Currently, 57 million primary school-age children and 69 million 
adolescents are out of school. In addition, 250 million children, or a staggering 40% of the 
world’s primary school-age population, are failing to learn the most basic skills. The world 
community has failed every child who was left out of school or sat in school not learning 
anything. USAID has played a critical role in shining the light on this global learning crisis, and 
we now know that the impact of education cannot be measured in the number of students 
enrolled, or the number of hours in a classroom. Rather, education’s impact is seen when 
learning outcomes improve. 

USAID has led a charge to deepen evidence based programming. USAID funded early grade 
reading assessments have helped focus the world community on what actually works and what 
does not work when it comes to improving children’s learning. Other bilateral, multilateral, and 
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private sector donors, have followed the US Government’s lead and are now prioritizing learning 
outcomes. 

Children learn both inside and outside of the classroom. Every successful school has parents and 
community members who are actively supporting children’s learning. We applaud USAID’s 
recognition of the power of community engagement to improve children’s learning. In places 
such as Pakistan, Ethiopia, Peru, and Guatemala USAID programs are helping parents and 
community members to engage in children’s learning opportunities. These parents and 
community members are working more effectively in partnership with teachers and government 
officials to address children’s learning needs. 

Another great challenge we face in achieving these goals is reaching children living in conflict- 
torn and fragile states, which are home to half of the world’s out-of-school children. By 
increasing access to education and learning opportunities in conflict and crisis situations under 
Goal 3 of the education strategy, USAID is working to ensure that at-risk children and 
adolescents have access to a quality education. In addition, the Room to Learn Initiative is 
providing additional efforts in South Sudan, Nigeria and the Democratic Republic of Congo. 

With conflicts lasting an average of 12 years, and refugees and IDPs displaced for an average of 
1 7 and 20 years respectively, generations of young people are missing out on an education and 
the opportunity to fulfill their potential. However, through quality formal and non-formal 
education programs, we can provide children and youth in conflict areas with a sense of hope 
and normalcy when their lives have been disrupted, promote their psychosocial well-being and 
cognitive development, and lessen their risk of being recruited into dangerous activities. 

Unfortunately, schoolchildren in conflict areas are increasingly the targets of extremists groups 
who understand an uneducated populace is easier to control and fear the power of education. 
Attacks by Boko Haram in Nigeria, the Taliban in Pakistan, the Lord’s Resistance Army in 
South Sudan and Al-Shabaab in Somalia are becoming all too common. As the Committee is 
well aware, in one of the most disturbing attacks over 250 schoolgirls were kidnapped by Boko 
Haram in North Nigeria while sleeping in their dormitories. To date, the girls have yet to be 
rescued and reports suggest many have been sold as child brides or for use as suicide bombers. 

To address some of these challenges, USAID is working under Goal 3 to extend access to 
education to at-risk children. For example, USAID is working w'ith aid organizations and other 
international donors to ensure children in Syria and surrounding refugee countries have access to 
education programs, as well as life-saving health and counseling services. In Egypt, USAID is 
working with the ministry to reduce the negative impacts of future political and social 
disruptions on the school system and increase the delivery of educational services during a crisis. 
In Afghanistan, programs are working to reverse the impact of the Taliban regime on young girls 
and eliminate the gender gap. Programs continue to increase the number of qualified teachers, 
raise girls’ school attendance and work directly with the ministry to create gender-sensitive 
policies and procedures. Since the end of Sierra Leone’s civil war, programs have helped to 
increase access to psychosocial education, provided vocational training to former soldiers, 
unaccompanied and internally displaced children, children of adult amputees, and teenage 
mothers. 
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By ensuring at-risk children and a burgeoning youth population are in school — and learning - 
we can foster stability and political reform. A population that is able to read, write and think 
critically is far more able to hold its leaders accountable. By equipping populations vulnerable to 
civil war and regional conflict with the skills and capacities to shape their own future, the U.S. 
also can better promote lasting peace. 

USG programs help not only children in conflict and crises affected countries, but also the poor, 
marginalized and often forgotten, U.S. assistance has been critical in finding new ways to reach 
these groups with meaningful, effective education. Through innovative, low-cost technologies, 
such as interactive and long-distance radio instruction, cell phones, computers, and the internet, 
w'e can now reach even more children who would have otherwise remained marginalized and 
vulnerable. With relatively modest investments and innovative, low-cost measures, we can 
greatly expand our reach, For example, $10 million in spending means that an estimated 100,000 
more children annually can receive a good quality primary school education. In Southern Sudan, 
radio-based learning and other technologies are being used to deliver quality education programs 
to populations ravaged by years of civil war. 

Achieving the goals of the USAID education strategy and ensuring that children are not only 
enrolled in school - but also learning - will require continued interventions and a strong 
commitment by the United States, Support for basic education is imperative to help USAID 
reach its strategic goals of improving reading skills for 100 million children in primary grades 
and increasing equitable access to education in crisis environments for 15 million children. With 
the US Government's continued leadership in this area, the global community is in a much 
stronger position today to help children, strengthen communities and improve countries’ 
development outcomes. 

Education’s Impact on Economic Growth: Education programs not only increase security and 
stability, but are essential to global economic growth. As populations around the world continue 
to grow and the U.S. economy emerges from its protracted recession, education programs will 
not only help ensure stability, but will also help to expand the U.S. consumer base in the 
developing world. Through Goals 1 and 2 of the education strategy, USAID is working to foster 
the skills necessary for a sustainable global workforce and long-term trading partners. Today, the 
fastest-growing markets for America’s goods are in developing countries, representing 40% of 
U.S. exports and one out of every five American jobs. For every 10% increase in U.S. exports, 
there is a 7% boo.st in U.S. employment. Research shows that if all students in low-income 
countries left school with basic reading skills, 171 million people could be lifted out of poverty - 
a 12% drop in global poverty. Therefore, educating the world’s poor is essential to building the 
stable trading partners that growing U.S. export markets require. 

BEC member programs, under Goal 1 of the USAID education strategy, are helping to improve 
student learning and reading skills, so that one day these children can enter the workforce and be 
productive members of society. In Yemen, children have faced high drop-out rates and low 
primary school enrollment. Through BEC programs, learning has improved for over 1.5 million 
children and oral reading fluency has increased by 500 percent. In Egypt, where youth face 
continued instability, programs have dramatically improved literacy - up to 1 94% in some cases. 
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The Early Grade Reading Assessment was so successful in Egypt, that the Ministry of Education 
requested support from USAID to expand the program to all 27 governorates. 

More than just programs; U.S. taxpayer support is having a tangible impact, but our progress 
is not based on dollars alone. Our knowledge transfer is as important as our program success. We 
work directly with local stakeholder, build local capacity, transfer technology and innovation, 
strengthen systems, and share technical expertise. Through direct program interventions in the 
field to expand access, improve learning, and foster long-term impact, US programs are more 
sustainable and create lasting change. 

U.S. assistance is recognized and valued by the people with whom we work and helps to build 
relationships with partner countries. Programs help to increases local capacity and opportunity, 
while building long-term trust and understanding with communities and individuals. U.S. 
assistance is notable for its ability to work hand in hand with local governments and 
communities to find solutions to critical problems. In Senegal, BEC member programs have 
been working since 2003 to develop a middle school system that is relevant for rural youth to 
whom the 9th grade is likely to be a terminal degree. Working with parents and communities to 
build village schools, the programs provide opportunities to young people, particularly girls, to 
continue their education. In Honduras, utilizing a community approach to support school 
capacity has helped increase attendance to 90% in BEC member supported programs. 

Value of Investment: As pressure to reduce the budget is at an all-time high, there is no better 
way to stretch our development dollars than to invest in education. For every $1 spent on 
education, as much as $10 to $15 can be generated in economic growth. Or, look at its effect on 
global health. Young people who have completed primary education are roughly half as likely to 
contract HIV and AIDS as those with little or no education. Women with secondary education 
are far more likely to be aware of measures for preventing mother-to-child transmission of HIV, 
which currently infects 370,000 children a year. A recent study found that half of the reduction 
of child mortality over the past 40 years was due to better education of women. In addition, one 
study of 63 countries demonstrated that educating women was by far the most important factor in 
reducing malnutrition - more important even than improvements to the food supply. In many 
countries, the school functions as the center of community life and a focal point for other 
development efforts, such as deworming and ensuring access to clean water, as envisioned in 
Mrs. Lowey’s “Communities of Learning” approach. 

In conclusion, we now have the benefit of strong Congressional support, a clear USAID strategy 
on education, innovative solutions, and strategies that directly address country needs. We have 
the opportunity for a deeper, more sustainable impact on the lives and hopes of the world’s poor 
children. The Basic Education Coalition looks forward to working with the Subcommittee and 
Congress, to ensure that quality basic education remains a pillar of our foreign assistance. By so 
doing, and by ensuring program accountability and impact, we can help alleviate poverty, 
strengthen societies, foster stability and security, and spur economic growth, abroad and here at 
home. 

Thank you for your continued support and for your consideration of our request. 
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Dan Stoner, Save the Children 

Associate Vice President for Education and Child Development 

Dan Stoner is the Associate Vice President for Education and Child Development in Save the 
Children where he oversees a team of 50 education professionals and an annual education spend 
of $100 million in programming in more than 50 countries. His team provides expertise and 
thought leadership in early childhood care and development, basic education, school health and 
nutrition, and education research. Dan has a 25 year track record with a strong management and 
programming skills in international development and education. 

Prior to joining Save the Children, he spent 1 5 years with Plan International as Head of Strategy 
and in various posts in South America and East Africa, among them Country Director in Brazil 
and Program Director Tanzania and Bolivia and Regional Program Director in East and Southern 
Africa. In these positions he ran large program operations focused on education, child rights, 
health, and emergency response. He provided strategy, leadership and mobilized resources to 
expand country portfolios. Prior to joining Plan, Dan spent four years in Ecuador with USAID in 
the Regional Housing and Urban Development Office for South America. He also directed a 
school for Central American Refugees in Washington D.C. 

Dan serves and has served as a board member of several organizations including the African 
Child Policy Forum (Ethiopia) AINI (and early childhood education network in Bolivia), 
PROCOSI ( A health network in Bolivia) and the Basic Education Coalition where he is 
currently co - Chair (Washington DC). 

Dan speaks Spanish, Portuguese, French and Swahili, and holds a holds a BA from Brown 
University in Development Studies, as well as an MA in Development Education from the 
American University. 
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Ms. Granger. We will now hear from Mr. William Millan. You 
are recognized for 4 minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF WILLIAM MILLAN, SENIOR POLICY 
ADVISER, NATURE CONSERVANCY 

Mr. Millan. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

Thank you, Madam Chairman, Ranking Member Lowey, mem- 
bers of the committee. It is a pleasure to be here representing the 
Nature Conservancy today. 

Summarizing my remarks, I would say that you know us well, 
of course. We are in all 50 States. We are in 38 foreign countries. 
We have traditionally been the largest and most active group in 
Latin America and the Caribbean, and that remains an area of im- 
portance for us. 

We are also very active in the Western Pacific Islands. We have 
a large program in Indonesia. We have a program in China, and 
in the last 5 or 6 years, we have greatly strengthened and ex- 
panded our efforts in Africa. 

If there were time, I would love to say more about our efforts in 
northern Kenya, for example, at the Northern Rangelands Trust, 
where we are helping local people to improve the grazing and do 
a better job of selling their cattle. 

Our mission statement says that we support the land and waters 
upon which all life depends. And life emphatically includes hu- 
mans. So we know that unless the local humans are doing well, the 
local wildlife is very unlikely to do well. 

We support American soft power. Therefore, we hope and we 
urge that the Function 150 account does well this year. But natu- 
rally, our highest priority is related to our own direct mission. And 
in that regard, I would support the comments by my colleague from 
the Wildlife Conservation Society, John Calvelli, about the impor- 
tance of the core conservation account at USAID, which has re- 
cently been funded at $250 million. 

This is a set of issues which has enjoyed your broad bipartisan 
support for years, and we are grateful for that. We hope that the 
committee will once more make it be — find it possible to fund that 
account at the current level. Given the difficult budgetary situa- 
tion, it is probably too much to hope for to squeeze out even a tiny 
increase. If you can manage to flat-line it, we will be very, very 
happy. 

We also strongly support the $55 million of special money for 
wildlife trafficking, which you have put in in the recent year, and 
we hope that is continued. The conservation accounts are only 1 
percent of the foreign assistance accounts, but they are some of the 
best things that are done by U.S. foreign assistance as a long-term 
investment. They are supported by the head of the CIA, the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs, and numerous American presidents. So we 
hope that this goes well. 

Finally, in closing, I feel that we have to say a word about cli- 
mate. We realize that this is a heavier lift. It is more contentious. 
But our conservation scientists tell us that, ultimately, global 
warming and climate change are a deadly risk to our conservation 
mission. 
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So we hope that the committee and the Congress will find it pos- 
sible to continue to fund the climate investment funds and to find 
something for the new Green Climate Fund. Perhaps not $500 mil- 
lion. That would, indeed, he miraculous. But something to get our 
toe wet and, more to the point, to maintain U.S. influence in that 
body so that it is well managed. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman. And if there is time, I would be 
delighted to answer any questions. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you. 
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TESTIMONY OF 
WILLIAM MILLAN 
SENIOR POLICY ADVISOR FOR 
INTERNATIONAL CONSERVATION 
THE NATURE CONSERVANCY 
SUBMITTED TO 
THE 

HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON STATE AND FOREIGN OPERATIONS 
MARCH 2,2015 

The Nature Conservancy thanks the Committee for its strong support to international 
conservation and urges the Committee to continue this tradition by appropriating in FY 2016 at 
least the FY2015 levels. 

This would mean $250 million for conservation of biodiversity within the Development 
Assistance and Economic Support Funds accounts of the U.S. Agency for International 
Development (USAID); an amount for the Global Environment facility (GEF) at least equal to 
the anticipated annual pledge level; a continuation of the $55 million special item (first voted in 
FY2014) to support the fight against wildlife trafficking especially of elephant ivory and rhino 
horn; and appropriate funding for international climate action including the new Green Climate 
Fund. 

Foreign assistance has been an important part of U.S. international policy since the Marshall Plan 
more than sixty years ago. Support for such assistance draws upon many sources, including the 
innate generosity of the American people in the face of acute needs in poor countries. But it also 
reflects a consensus that such assistance - including to conservation of natural resources - is in 
our own national interest. I could cite many leaders over many years, but will for brevity quote 
only three. 

In a hearing on March 12, 2013, Director of National Intelligence James Clapper said 

‘"Many countries important to the United States are vulnerable to natural resource shocks that 
degrade environment, frustrate attempts to democratize, raise the risk of regime-threatening 
instability, and aggravate regional tensions. ” 


Long before then, two Presidents said 
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The dangerous depletion or contamination of the natural endowments of some nations - soil, 
forest, water, air - will add to their environmental and health problems, and increasingly to 
those of the global community. 

Ronald Reagan, National Security Strategy of the United States, 1988 
and 


...lam more and more convinced that conservation is a basis of permanent peace. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, 1944 


We agree, and we urge the Committee to consider this long record of bipartisan support as it 
allocates the foreign assistance budget for FY2016. 

The mission of The Nature Conservancy is to preserve the lands and waters upon which all life 
depends. Our work in the United States and abroad is closely related. For example, our work 
with ranchers in the American West informs our current program in Kenya at the Northern 
Rangelands Trust, where we are helping to introduce better gra 2 ing practices and more efficient 
marketing of cattle, in ways that boost local people’s income, their security against Somali 
raiders from across the border, and the trends for local wildlife. Poaching in this area has begun 
to decline. Elephants are stable, and many other species are gaining. 

A healthy natural environment is crucial to genuinely sustainable economic and social 
development. Too often, short-term considerations drive bad choices, whose results can be 
catastrophic for both the natural world and for the people who live by means of that world, A 
healthy and sustainable environment promotes peace and security. The United States and the 
world need national security, we need economic security, we need food security, we need what is 
being called “human security” in all its aspects - and these require, at the most fundamental 
level, a healthy and sustainable natural world. 

Climate change will make many current bad trends worse. Natural systems not only need help to 
adjust to climate change - they can sometimes be part of the solution to climate change. For 
example “green infrastructure” can mitigate storm surges and sequester carbon that would 
otherwise go into the atmosphere. Climate assistance accounts merit and should receive 
continued investments in line with U.S, government pledges and global needs. We urge the 
committee to support the existing Climate Investment Funds (CIFs) and to provide important 
initial support toward the early work of the new Green Climate fund. 

The Conservancy supports local conservation groups in the developing world that work to raise 
the effective level of protection at parks and nature preserves established by the local 
governments. We work with local communities to increase the constituency for conservation. 

We support sustainable development projects to create jobs and improve the productivity and 
standard of living of rural people. Our work with village-controlled marine protected areas in the 
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islands of East Asia has shown that improved conservation can raise local incomes significantly. 
We are working cooperatively wth landowners in Africa to promote conservation on private 
lands and keep migration routes open for large mammals. We are working with governments 
across the Caribbean to improve fishing and tourism. 

We are a private, non-profit organization. Our last private capital fund campaign raised more 
than $ 1 billion, more than $ 1 00 million of that for our international work. But peer-reviewed 
research has shown that funding shortfalls in international conservation are much larger than 
even the Conservancy, and our allies in the conservation movement, can realistically raise. 
Governments must help or the conservation mission is likely to fail and the world’s people will 
suffer the consequences. Fortunately, governments are stepping up to this challenge. Norway is 
contributing billions of dollars for forest conservation in the developing countries; this pledge 
makes Norway the world’s largest donor to conservation. The German government has started a 
new international conservation fund. The Conservancy has established a presence in Europe 
where our staff, working with local groups, are urging the European governments to do more — 
and with success. 

We urge the Committee to provide firm legislative guidance to USAID, directing the Agency to 
maintain enhanced conservation of natural resources as a mission essential to the long-term and 
sustainable development of the world. We welcome the Agency’s Biodiversity Strategy, which 
recognizes that conservation and sound natural resource management are essential building 
blocks for development and growth. We urge you to instruct the Agency to actively promote 
large regional conservation programs. Experience has shown that such programs, including 
current work in the Congo and Amazon basins, and the Coral Triangle Initiative (CTl), are often 
the most efficient way to address problems that do not respect national borders. 

The Global Environment Facility (GEF) is the world’s largest source of funding to global 
environmental and conservation issues. About one-third of its investments are in conservation. 
Each dollar of the U.S. quota is leveraged by four dollars from other donor countries, and then 
further leveraged by local countries’ match, so that the final leverage on U.S. appropriated funds 
is very great - by some calculations, as high as 50 to 1 . This is a degree of leverage not 
obtainable in any other way, and merits continued support to the GEF. 

Thank you this opportunity to testify. 
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William Millan 


The Senior Policy Advisor for International Conservation at The Nature Conservancy. His 
duties include working as an advocate for the Conservancy’s international conservation 
programs and for increased support by the U.S. Government to conservation worldwide. He 
is the Conservancy’s representative w'ithin the International Conservation Partnership (ICP, 
an alliance with WWF, WCS and Cl) that works on international issues including lobbying 
for appropriations. Within the ICP, he is the principal action officer for, and author of, the 
Conservation Reform Act (CRA, HR 2935), which would mandate a federal Task Force to 
write a global strategy for U.S. Government conservation assistance to the developing 
countries. He annually coordinates the International Conservation Budget, a joint publication 
by the largest conservation organizations working globally. He is also in charge of 
coordinating Conservancy policies regarding the ivory and rhino poaching crisis. Recently, 
as an additional duty, he has become responsible for coordination with the Land Trust 
Alliance and TNC state chapters regarding attempts in the Congress to make permanent 
crucial tax deductions for donations of conservation easements on land. 

From 1975 until 1996, Bill Millan was a career diplomat -- Foreign Service Officer (FSO) -- 
specializing in political work. He served in Spain. Colombia, and Venezuela. He also was a 
desk officer - for the United Kingdom, Panama, Canada (doing environmental affairs 
including Great Lakes water quality and acid rain) and Austria-Switzerland. His last 
Department of State job was 1993-96, as Political Counselor at the U.S, Mission to the 
Organization of American States. 

As a Congressional Fellow, he served one year as Legislative Assistant for Defen.se Affairs 
for Sen. John Glenn. 

Prior to joining State, he served four years as an Army officer (Germany, Vietnam). His 
decorations include the Bronze Star (w/oak leaf) from the Army and the Superior 
Achievement Award from State (twice). His languages are Spanish (excellent), German 
(survival), and French (strictly restaurant). He is the author of a novel Victory set in the 
Vietnam War, various short stories, and a collection of poetry. 
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Ms. Granger. Mr. Bryan Ardouny. We will hear from you next. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF BRYAN ARDOUNY, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, ARMENIAN ASSEMBLY OF AMERICA 

Mr. Ardouny. Chairwoman Granger, Ranking Member Lowey, 
and distinguished members of the subcommittee, good afternoon. 

On behalf of the Armenian Assembly of America, I very much ap- 
preciate the opportunity to testify today. 

Established in 1972, the Armenian Assembly, with a network of 
State chairs and activists across the country, seeks to strengthen 
U.S. -Armenia and Armenian-Karabakh relations. We strongly en- 
courage Members, especially on the centennial year of the Arme- 
nian genocide, to travel to Armenia to see firsthand the realities on 
the ground and the ongoing impact of the Turkish and Azerbaijani 
blockades on Armenia. 

Despite Turkey’s public commitment in 2009 to normalize rela- 
tions with Armenia, the Turkish government has failed to do so. In 
fact, both former Secretary of State Hillary Clinton and current 
Secretary John Kerry have indicated that the ball is in Turkey’s 
court. However, instead of moving forward, no concrete steps have 
been taken, with Turkey seeking to add new conditions. 

We must ensure that the last closed border in Europe is open 
and urge the subcommittee to include report language requiring a 
full accounting of the steps the United States has taken and the 
responses therein to eliminate the Turkish and Azeri blockades. 

In terms of funding priorities for the fiscal year 2016 bill, the as- 
sembly urges the subcommittee to allocate $40 million in assist- 
ance to Armenia. Continued and robust assistance helps to offset 
the impact of the blockades imposed by Turkey and Azerbaijan. 

Despite these blockades, Armenia continues to make important 
strides, often under challenging circumstances, and was ranked 
52nd out of 178 countries on the Wall Street Journal-Heritage 
Foundation’s 2015 Index of Economic Freedom. 

Armenia also met the eligibility requirements under the Millen- 
nium Challenge Corporation, of which we strongly support a second 
compact. We also support the administration’s request for FMF and 
IMET to Armenia and also support targeted assistance to the Ar- 
menian population in the Javakhk region of Georgia. 

As for assistance to Nagorno-Karabakh, for a relatively small in- 
vestment of $5 million, we can make a significant difference in the 
everyday lives of its people. Funding will help support ongoing hu- 
manitarian and development needs, including demining and drink- 
ing water projects. 

With respect to the Nagorno-Karabakh peace process, we remain 
deeply concerned about the ongoing ceasefire violations and provoc- 
ative actions by Azerbaijan. The assembly, therefore, urges the sub- 
committee to fully reinstate Section 907 of the Freedom Support 
Act and to cease military assistance to Azerbaijan. 

In addition, the assembly strongly believes that the Nagorno- 
Karabakh participation in the negotiations should be restored, as 
any solution to the conflict requires the consent of its people and 
leadership. 

Turning to the Middle East and minorities at risk, we share the 
concerns of the members of the subcommittee in terms of the ongo- 
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ing unrest and violence. In Syria, we were especially troubled by 
the destruction of the Armenian Genocide Memorial Church in Der 
Zor. 

With many Syrian-Armenian families forced to flee to Armenia, 
we urge the subcommittee to direct the State Department and 
USAID to allocate additional funds to Armenia as it seeks to ab- 
sorb refugees from Syria, as well as implement measures to ensure 
that gaps in distribution of relief aid are addressed so that all 
those in need of urgent humanitarian assistance are reached. 

Finally, we urge the subcommittee to include report language 
that makes it clear that minority communities, wherever they may 
reside, shall be afforded protection and safeguarded. Simply stated, 
there has to be a place for Christians to live safely in the Middle 
East. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you. 
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FISCAL YEAR 2016 TESTIMONY 

ARMENIAN ASSEMBLY OF AMERICA 

SUBMITTED BY BRYAN ARDOUNY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Chairwoman Granger, Ranking Member Lowey, and distinguished Members of the 
Subcommittee, the Armenian Assembly of America (www.aaainc.org) submits the following 
testimony regarding U.S. assistance and policy in the South Caucasus region. 

The Armenian Assembly urges the Subcommittee to allocate not less than $40 million in 
assistance to Armenia, including at least $1.7 million in Foreign Military Financing, and 
$600,000 in International Military Education Training assistance to Armenia. The Assembly also 
requests at least $5 million in assistance to Nagorno Karabakh, as well as directing funds to the 
largely Armenian populated Samtskhe-Javakheti region of Georgia and ensuring assistance to 
Christian and other minority communities at risk in the Middle East, with a particular focus of 
concern regarding the continued unrest in Syria, including the attack on the predominantly 
Armenian populated town of Kessab and the destruction of the Armenian Genocide Memorial 
Church in Der Zor. 

Established in 1972, the Armenian Assembly is the largest Washington-based organization 
promoting public understanding and awareness of Armenian issues. The Assembly’s extensive 
experience in Armenia, working closely with key government agencies, officials, and charitable 
organizations, provides us with unique insight on how U.S. assistance can best advance policy 
goals in the region. We seek to maximize the effectiveness of U.S. assistance as well as 
strengthen the U.S. relationships with Armenia and Nagorno Karabakh. We represent Armenian 
Americans and those who share our goals. Last Congress, House Foreign Affairs Committee 
Chairman Ed Royce along with Ranking Member Eliot Engel led a delegation to Armenia, and 
we strongly encourage Members to travel to the region this Congress, the Centennial year of the 
Armenian Genocide, to see first-hand the realities on the ground and the impact of U.S. policy as 
well as the consequences of the Turkish and Azerbaijani blockades. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR (FY) 2016 

I. ASSISTANCE TO ARMENIA - The Assembly urges the Subcommittee to allocate “not less 
than” $40 million in U.S. assistance to Armenia. As you know, Armenia continues to implement 
important market-based reforms, and in terms of economic freedom ranked S2"‘‘ out of 178 
countries rated by the Wall Street Journal-Heritage Foundation 2015 Index of Economic 
Freedom - well above other countries in the region. Armenia also met the eligibility 
requirements for the Millennium Challenge Corporation, of which w'e strongly support a second 
U.S. -Armenia compact and urge its timely implementation. 

The United States has spoken clearly about the need for Turkey to lift its more than 20-year 
blockade of Armenia and establish diplomatic relations with Armenia, both of which are also 
required under international treaties. Despite Turkey’s public commitment to normalize relations 
without preconditions as evidenced by the signing of the Protocols between Turkey and Armenia 
under international auspices in October of 2009, the Turkish government failed to do so. 
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The ball, as both former Secretary of State Hillary Clinton and current Secretary John Kerry, 
have indicated, is in Turkey’s court. Instead of moving forward, no concrete steps were taken 
with Turkey seeking to add new conditions, including with respect to the Nagorno Karabakh 
peace process. Within Turkey, last year’s banning of Twitter, YouTube, along with the jailing of 
journalists, including Turkish writer and publisher Ragip Zarakolu, as well as its tacit support of 
terrorist elements that have attacked Armenian communities in Syria, and the ongoing failure to 
return confiscated Armenian churches and properties, remains a troubling trend. The Wall Street 
Journal in its September 15, 2014 Review & Outlook entitled “Our Non-Ally in Ankara” stated 
that the Turkish government “long ago stopped acting like an ally of the U.S. or a friend of the 
West. Former U.S. Ambassador to Turkey Francis Ricciardone declared... that the Turkish 
government ‘frankly worked’ with the al-Nusrah Front — the al Qaeda affiliate in Syria — along 
with other terrorist groups. Ankara also looked the other way as foreign jihadis used Turkey as a 
transit point on their way to Syria [including the attack on Kessab] and Iraq. Mr. Ricciardone 
came close to being declared persona non grata by Prime Minister Recep Tayyip Erdogan's 
government last December.” With respect to the U.S.-led coalition to destroy ISIS, the article 
indicated that regarding Turkey’s “bugging out” from the anti-ISIS coalition that “the U.S. 
military will no doubt find work-arounds for its air campaign, just as it did in 2003 when Turkey 
also refused requests to let the U.S. launch attacks on Iraq from [Incirlik Air Base onj its soil in 
order to depose Saddam Hussein. Turkey shares a 750-mile border with Syria and Iraq, meaning 
it could have made a more-than-symbolic contribution to a campaign against ISIS. So much for 
that.” 

Working in tandem with Turkey, Azerbaijan torpedoed the Protocols signed with Armenia. 
Azerbaijan also continues its blockade of Armenia and Nagomo Karabakh in lock-step with 
Turkey. Despite Azerbaijan’s continued attempts to whitewash its record here in the United 
States, the Washington Post issued a blistering critique in its March 1, 2015 Editorial: “The 
President of Azerbaijan, Ilham Aliyev, is showing signs of a frantic despotism. Journalists, 
bloggers, lawyers, human rights activists and others who speak out for individual liberty are 
arbitrarily being swept up in a wave of arrests and detentions. Mr. Aliyev, suffering decline in 
the oil revenue that has propped up his regime for years, seems to be striking out at anyone who 
opposes him.” Wc, therefore, urge Members of the Subeommittee to adopt new report 
language requiring a full accounting of the steps the United States has taken and the 
responses therein to eliminate the Turkish and Azeri blockades of Armenia and Nagorno 
Karabakh. We must and can do more to ensure that the la.st closed border in Europe is open. 
Continued and robust assistance helps to offset the impact of these blockades, and reflects 
America’s values. 

II. ASSISTANCE TO NAGORNO KARABAKH - The Assembly strongly urges that the 
Subcommittee allocate at least $5 million for Nagorno Karabakh. The Assembly appreciates the 
Subcommittee’s consistent support for humanitarian and development assistance to Nagorno 
Karabakh. Given the ongoing humanitarian and development needs facing the people of 
Nagorno Karabakh, including healthcare, transportation infrastructure, education, de- 
mining, drinking water, and sanitation projects, the Assembly urges that at least $5 million 
be allocated in the FY 16 Bill. In addition, the Assembly strongly urges the Subcommittee to 
ensure that continued funding be provided to rehabilitate damaged infrastructure and encourage 
development. Due to Azerbaijan’s aggressive stance, the Nagorno Karabakh Republic, which has 
maintained a high level of democratic development, does not enjoy the benefit of international 
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assistance and investment programs available to other former Soviet countries. For a relatively 
small investment, the U.S. has the opportunity to make a significant difference in the everyday 
lives of the people in Karabakh. 

in. ASSISTANCE TO CHRISTIAN MINORITIES AT RISK IN THE MIDDLE EAST ~ 
The Assembly has consistently raised the alarm on tliis issue long before it garnered world 
attention for the crisis that it is. We remain deeply concerned about the ongoing unrest and 
violence in Syria, including the attack on the predominately Armenian Christian town of Kessab, 
as well as the destruction of the Armenian Genocide Memorial Church in Der Zor, While we 
welcome America’s humanitarian assistance to help meet the acute needs of people inside Syria 
and refugees across the region, with many Syrian-Armenian families forced to flee to Armenia, 
wc urge the Subcommittee to direct the State Department and USAID to allocate additional 
funds to Armenia as it seeks to absorb refugees from Syria as well as implement measures 
to ensure that gaps in distribution of relief aid are addressed so that all those in need of 
urgent humanitarian assistance are reached. 

The Assembly would like to remind the Subcommittee that in March of 2010 over 100,000 
Armenians living in Turkey were threatened with peremptory deportation. In addition, pursuant 
to the 2014 United States Commission on International Religious Freedom (USCIRF) Annual 
Report, “human rights has deteriorated significantly [in Turkey] during the past year... with 
troubling implications for freedom of religion.” We, therefore, urge the Subcommittee to include 
report language that makes it clear that minority communities, wherever they may reside, shall 
be afforded protection and safeguarded. Simply stated, there has to be a place for Christians to 
live safely in the Middle East, 

IV. SECTION 907 OF THE FREEDOM SUPPORT ACT - Given Azerbaijan’s increasingly 
anti-Armenian rhetoric and growing number of cease-fire violations, the Assembly urges this 
Subcommittee to suspend the waiver authority it granted and to fully reinstate Section 907. As 
the Subcommittee is aware, in the aftermath of September 11''', pursuant to then-Secretary of 
State Colin Powell’s request for flexibility to counter terrorist elements and organizations 
operating in Azerbaijan, Congress granted a conditional and limited waiver to Section 907. Since 
that time, Azerbaijan has continued its unrelenting war rhetoric against Armenia. Given 
Azerbaijan’s military expenditures, which arc reported to exceed the entire national 
budget of Armenia, continued war mongering, cease-fire violations, and an inexplicable 
pardon of an Azeri officer (Ramil Safarov) who brutally murdered an Armenian officer 
(Gurgen Margaryan) at a NATO partnership for peace training exercise, the Assembly 
urges the Subcommittee to reinstate Section 907 and cease military assistance to 
Azerbaijan. 

We also support additional certification language in the House Report to accompany the Bill as 
follows: “In the last fiscal year, Azerbaijan has not taken hostile action, either through military 
force or incitement, including but not limited to threatening pronouncements by government 
officials, toward Armenia or Nagorao Karabakh, and has both stated and demonstrated its 
commitment to pursuing a lasting peace with Armenia and Nagorno Karabakh through solely 
non-violent means.” 
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V. THE NAGORNO KARABAKH PEACE PROCESS - The Assembly requests funding for 
confidence-building measures to help facilitate a peaceful resolution of the Karabakh conflict. 
Every year that the Nagorno Karabakh conflict continues without a solution, the risk of 
resumption of hostilities remains. The cease-fire violations have become more frequent and more 
deadly, with Azerbaijan’s downing of a helicopter along the cease-fire line last November and its 
refusal to allow the bodies to be retrieved for a proper burial was called “the worst incident of its 
kind in more than 20 years of the truce that ended the war of the early 1990s” by Thomas de 
Waal at the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. With social media rants that 
“Armenia is not even a colony, it is not even worthy of being a servant” as well as 
declarations by Azerbaijani President Aliyev that “our main enemies are Armenians of the 
world” and repeated threats to launch a new war in Karabakh, such cease-fire violations should 
not come as a surprise. 

The United States as a Co-Chair of the OSCE Minsk Group has a vested interest in advancing 
peace and bringing stability to the region. In fact, promoting regional cooperation and economic 
integration in the South Caucasus is a strategically important goal for the United States. The 
governments of Armenia and Nagorno Karabakh have consistently indicated their desire to 
peacefully resolve the conflict, and have offered confidence-building measures to help reduce 
tensions and build trust. Azerbaijan, however, has chosen a different path - one of blockade, 
bellicose statements, and attempts to isolate Armenia as evidenced by Azerbaijan's 
counterproductive stance to the Armenia-Turkey Protocols, and pardon of the axe murderer 
Safarov. 

This continued pattern of aggression raises serious questions about Azerbaijan’s commitment to 
reaching a peaceful and lasting solution to the Karabakh conflict. The OSCE Co-Chairs should 
directly and publicly condemn such statements emanating from Azerbaijan and call upon the 
government of Azerbaijan to desist from making further threats against Armenia and Karabakh, 
In addition, the U.S. government should carefully review its policies in the region and seek 
mea.sures that increase regional cooperation while at the same time address Azerbaijan’s actions 
that thwart U.S. objectives, Failure to do so can have negative repercussions on an already fragile 
cease-fire. 

In order to facilitate peace, the Assembly requests that funds for confidence-building measures 
continue to be made available for increased cooperation among the parties to the conflict: 
Armenia, Azerbaijan and Nagorno Karabakh. In particular, the Assembly recommends that the 
Subcommittee urge Azerbaijan to support the Organization for Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (OSCE)-sponsored confidence-building measures that facilitate interaction among the 
parties. 

In addition, the Assembly strongly believes that Nagorno Karabakh’s participation in 
direct negotiations should be restored as any solution to the conflict requires the consent of 
the people and leadership of Karabakh. The Assembly also urges the U.S. Co-Chair to the 
OSCE Minsk Group to uphold the fundamental principles of democracy, the right to self- 
determination and other basic human rights. Finally, the Assembly urges that the U.S. 
Department of State remove any official or unofficial restrictions on U.S.-Karabakh 
relations. 
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VI. U.S. MILITARY ASSISTANCE - The Assembly supports the Administration’s FY 16 
request of $1.7 million in Foreign Military Financing, and $600,000 in International Military 
Education Training assistance to Armenia. Armenia continues its strategic partnership with the 
United States in the region extending its full support for U.S.-led peace-keeping deployments in 
Afghanistan, Iraq and Kosovo, In addition, earlier this year, the President of Armenia, Serzh 
Sargsyan met with James Appathurai, the NATO Secretary General’s Special Representative for 
the Caucasus and Central Asia, wherein continued cooperation and further deepening of relations 
was reaffirmed. 

VII. ASSISTANCE TO THE SAMTSKHE-JAVAKHETI REGION OF GEORGIA ^ 

Building on U.S. assistance already provided to the Samtskhe-Javakheti region of Georgia 
through the Millennium Challenge Compact, the Assembly strongly supports targeted assistance 
for economic development and job-creation programs in Samtskhe-Javakheti. 

VIII. ENERGY SECURITY - During the past decade, strategic energy projects launched with 
U.S. support in the South Caucasus have created long-term development opportunities for most 
of the nations in the region. However, these initiatives have not benefited Armenia, due to 
Turkish and Azerbaijani attempts to isolate Armenia and Nagorno Karabakh through blockades 
and other measures. Such actions to exclude Armenia from regional projects run counter to 
stated U.S. policy goals of regional cooperation and economic integration. The Assembly, 
therefore, urges the Subcommittee to utilize all the tools at its disposal to pave the way for 
Armenia’s full involvement in and integration with existing and future energy and 
development projects in the region. 

VIX. AFFIRMING THE U.S. RECORD ON THE ARMENIAN GENOCIDE - As we 
commemorate tlie Centennial of the Armenian Genocide on April 24* of this year, Congress will 
have another opportunity to adhere to its long-standing values by reaffirming America’s proud 
chapter in history in helping to save the survivors of the first genocide of the twentieth century. 
We urge Members to participate in the Congressional Observance of the Armenian Genocide 
scheduled for April 22'“* in the Cannon Caucus Room. It was Congress that acted - chartering the 
Near East Relief in 1919, and providing over $100 million in humanitarian aid to help save the 
survivors - an extraordinary and unprecedented effort at that time. We also strongly urge 
President Barack Obama to fulfill his campaign promise wherein he stated: “America 
deserves a leader who speaks truthfully about the Armenian Genocide and responds 
forcefully to all genocides. I intend to be that President.” Finally, a presidential visit to 
Armenia and the region this year would not only serve as a powerful reminder regarding 
America’s resolve to prevent genocide, but also reinforce America’s commitment to democracy, 
human rights and peace in the region. 

CONCLUSION - Chairwoman Granger, Ranking Member Lowey and distinguished Members 
of the Subcommittee, on behalf of the Armenian- American community, I would like to express 
our sincere gratitude to Congress for its assistance to Armenia and the Nagorno Karabakh 
Republic. Armenian Americans gratefully remember the support the U.S. provided after the 1988 
earthquake in Armenia, as Armenia moved boldly tow'ard independence in 1991, during 
Karabakh’s struggle for freedom and democracy, and America’s proud World War I record of 
humanitarian intervention during the 1915 Armenian Genocide. The enduring and natural bonds 
that exist between the U.S, and Armenia are readily apparent in Armenia’s ongoing support for 
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America. Armenians in Armenia and Nagorno Karabakh consider the United States a close 
friend. This is a relationship that spans families and generations across the three countries. Given 
its central location, Christian heritage, entrepreneurial spirit and western value system, Armenia 
is poised to play a pivotal role in helping the United States achieve its stated policy objectives in 
the region. The Armenian Assembly of America greatly appreciates your attention to these 
policy matters and looks forward to working with the distinguished Members of the 
Subcommittee throughout the 1 14th Congress. 
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Armenian Assembly of America 
Bryan Ardouny bio 

Bryan Ardouny was appointed Executive Director of the Armenian Assembly of America in 
April 2005 following a one-year stint on the Assembly’s Board of Directors. 

Prior to that, Ardouny served as Acting Executive Director and Director of Government 
Relations, where he spearheaded the Assembly's elforts to maintain Section 907 of the Freedom 
Support Act during the House and Senate floor fights in 1998 and 1 999 respectively. The 
following year, Ardouny rallied congressional and community support for an Armenian 
Genocide resolution which nearly passed the House of Representatives, but was pulled from a 
floor vote at the request of President Clinton. In late 2002, he lead the Assembly's successful 
effort to remove Armenia when it was mistakenly added to the list of countries whose non- 
immigrant male nationals over the age of 16 residing in the U.S. must register with the U.S. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

Before coming to the Assembly, Ardouny served as Legislative Counsel to former Congressman 
Michael Bilirakis, Vice Chairman of the Energy and Commerce Committee, where he handled 
numerous legislative issues including: budget, environmental, international relations, 
transportation and tax. 

Ardouny graduated Phi Beta Kappa from Hofstra University in New York and received his law 
degree from California Western School of Law. 
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Witness Disclosure Form 

Clause 2(g) of rule XI of the Rules of the House of Representatives requires non- 
governmental witnesses to disclose to the Committee the following information. A 
non-governmental witness is any witness appearing on behalf of himself/herself or 
on behalf of an organization other than a federal agency, or a state, local or tribal 

government. 



Have you or any organization you are representing received any Federal grants or 
contracts (including any subgrants or subcontracts) since October 1, 2012 related 
to the agenciesjQj^rograms funded by the Subcommittee? 

Yes /^Q J 


Have you or any organization you are representing received any contracts or 
payments originating with a foreign government since October I, 2012 related to 
the agencies qjiprograms funded by the Subcommittee? 


If your response to question #2 and/or #3 is “Yes", please list the amount and 
source (by agency and program) of each Federal grant (or subgrant thereof) or 
contract (or subcontract thereof), and/or the amount and country of origin of any 
payment or contract originating with a foreign government. Please also indicate 
whether the recipient was you or the organization(s) you are representing. 
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Ms. Granger. We will now hear from Kate Nahapetian. You are 
recognized for 4 minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF KATE NAHAPETIAN, GOVERNMENT 

AFFAIRS DIRECTOR, ARMENIAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF 

AMERICA 

Ms. Nahapetian. Chairwoman Granger, Ranking Member 
Lowey, distinguished members of the subcommittee, thank you 
very much for giving us this opportunity to testify before you today 
on behalf of the Armenian National Committee of America. 

The U.S. -Armenia relationship has a very long and proud his- 
tory, actually dating back to the 1600s when Armenian silk farm- 
ers were invited to the Jamestown settlement. The U.S. -Armenia 
relationship continues to grow. 

I would like to touch on five priorities, which will promote U.S. 
interests in the region, which are continued aid to Nagorno- 
Karabakh, conditioning military aid to Azerbaijan to its acceptance 
of the OSCE calls to pull back their snipers and a commitment to 
a purely peaceful resolution of the conflict, aid to Armenia, the 
need to address the difficulties in getting assistance to Armenians, 
Assyrians, and other at-risk minorities in Syria, and aid to the 
Javakhk region of Georgia. 

We are asking for at least $5 million in humanitarian and devel- 
opment assistance to Nagorno-Karabakh. For more than a decade 
and a half, the U.S. Government has been providing assistance to 
Nagorno-Karabakh, which has a long history of bipartisan support. 
Many credit the Karabakh Armenians with helping bring down the 
Soviet Union. It was their peaceful protests that inspired others in 
the Soviet Union to fight for their self-determination and democ- 
racy. 

Ironically, they continue to be denied the freedom they helped 
millions of people gain. Karabakh suffers one of the highest per 
capita landmine accidents in the world. Last year, there were sev- 
eral accidents. Tragically, two people were killed. We urge the sub- 
committee to expand this vital assistance which is saving lives, es- 
pecially considering Karabakh’s continued gains in democracy. 

Freedom House has consistently rated Karabakh higher than 
Azerbaijan and on par with Georgia and Armenia on democracy in- 
dicators. The most recent presidential elections in Karabakh in 
July 2012 were favorably received by more than 80 international 
observers from two dozen countries, including the United States. 
The former attorney general of Rhode Island was one of those 
international observers. 

Second, we urge the subcommittee to condition military aid to 
Azerbaijan. It does not serve our national interests nor advance our 
values to provide aid to a military whose leadership frequently 
threatens to renew aggression. Last year was the deadliest since 
the ceasefire over 20 years ago. Over 60 people were killed. 

This year, Azerbaijan’s attacks became too egregious and deadly 
to ignore. In an unusual rebuke, the OSCE Minsk Group issued a 
statement this January reminding Azerbaijan to observe its com- 
mitments to a peaceful resolution of the conflict. Deadly violations 
subsided but were renewed last week. 
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Azerbaijan will respond to international pressure, but it has to 
be sustained, and a first step would be to suspend military aid 
until it agrees to the OSCE call to pull back its snipers. Armenia 
and Karabakh have agreed to this proposal. Azerbaijan continues 
to oppose it. 

Azerbaijan’s regional aggression is closely tied to its brutal crack- 
down on dissent. It has raided and shut down Radio Free Europe’s 
offices, deliberately frustrating the purposes of this very sub- 
committee. It has unjustly imprisoned several civil society leaders. 
By some accounts, there are 90 political prisoners in Azerbaijan. 

Our next priority is for at least $40 million in assistance to Ar- 
menia. Armenia is a crucial ally in a strategic region of the world. 
It has extended robust for U.S.-led peacekeeping deployments in 
Afghanistan, Iraq, and Kosovo and is cooperating with the U.S. on 
a broad range of regional and security issues. 

In 2011, as countries were pulling out of Afghanistan, Armenia 
actually tripled its troop deployment there. It continues to extend 
its hand to the West. Last year, Armenia scrapped its visa require- 
ments for all American citizens. 

Furthermore, it is extending its hand to the European Union. 
The French Ambassador in Yerevan just this week spoke of “quite 
positive atmosphere” on that sphere. 

Intel, Microsoft, IBM, National Instruments, and Synopsys are 
all investing in Armenia because they see a promise there. At the 
same time, the people of landlocked Armenia continue to face the 
devastating impact of Turkey and Azerbaijan’s over 20-year eco- 
nomic blockades. Our assistance has played a vital role in helping 
alleviate these blockades. 

It is for this reason we ask the subcommittee to appropriate no 
less than $40 million for economic aid. 

Thank you very much. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you. 
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The Armenian American Community & U.S. Foreign Assistance Policy 
For Fiscal Year 2016 

Presented by Kate Nahapetian - Government Affairs Director 
Armenian National Committee of America (ANCA) 


The Armenian American community requests: 

1) At least $5 million in U.S. developmental aid toNagorno Karabakh. 

2) Zero-out U.S. military aid to Azerbaijan until it agrees with OSCE Minsk Group calls to pull 
back its snipers, ceases its aggression, renounces violence, and commits to a purely peaceful 
resolution of regional conflicts. 

3) At least $40 million in U.S. economic assistance to Armenia. 

4) A special focus on addressing the difficulties in providing humanitarian and resettlement aid 
to Armenian, Assyrian and other at-risk minorities in Syria, as well as targeted aid to help 
Armenia settle thousands fleeing from Syria. 

5) At least 10% of U.S. assistance to Georgia to be used for job creation programs in the 
Samtskhe-Javakheti region of that country. 

6) Language strengthening Section 907 restrictions on U.S. aid to Azerbaijan. 

7) Ending the Exclusion of the Republic of Nagorno Karabakh from the peace process: 

11 At least S5 million in development assistance for Nagorno Karabakh: 

Since FY 1998, direct U.S. aid to Nagorno Karabakh has represented a powerful investment In 
peace and an enduring expression of America's leadership in supporting a negotiated and 
democratic resolution of security and status issues related to the Republic of Nagorno Karabakh. 
This direct aid has met pressing humanitarian needs, providing, most recently, desperately 
needed clean water to families and the clearing of villages and farmlands of mines and 
unexploded ordnance. According to the Nagorno Karabakh Republic, the war caused an 
estimated over $5 billion in damages. More than twenty years since the cease-fire established in 
1994, Karabakh is still suffering from significant infrastructure damage, including the shortage 
of safe drinking water. In addition, Nagorno Karabakh continues to suffer one of the highest per 
capita landmine accidents in the world. 

We urge the Subcommittee to expand this vital assistance program, to support a needy 
population that has strived mightily, against aggression and blockades, to build a strong 
democracy, develop a free market economy, and work toward an enduring peace for all the 
peoples of this region. Since 1991, Nagorno Karabakh has successfully conducted five 
parliamentary and five presidential elections - that have been praised by international observers 
as free, fair and transparent. The most recent presidential election held in July 20 1 2 was 
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favorably received by more than 80 international observers from two dozen countries, including 
the United States, 

We specifically encourage the Department of State and USAID to fund, at the earliest 
opportunity, a comprehensive humanitarian and development needs assessment for the coming 
five years. 

2 ) Suspension of U.S. military aid to Azerbaijan: 

The Azerbaijani government of Ilham Aliyev neither needs nor deserves American military aid. 

It does not serve our national interests or advance our values to provide aid to a military whose 
leadership frequently threatens to start a new war and regularly launches cross-border attacks not 
only into Nagorno Karabakh, but also Armenia, a NATO Partnership for Peace country, where 
border villages report being under siege by growing sniper fire from Azerbaijan. 

In addition to threatening to renew full-scale hostilities. President Aliyev refuses U.S, and 
international calls to pull back snipers, has made land claims on all of Armenia, and openly 
incites anti-Armenian hatred, including against Americans of Armenian descent. Our State 
Department warns that not all Americans are safe in Azerbaijan, noting that Americans of 
Armenian heritage will likely be denied a visa, because Azerbaijan cannot guarantee their safety. 

As was widely reported in the international media, on August 31, 2012, Azerbaijani President 
Ilham Aliyev personally pardoned an unrepentant, convicted axe-murderer for killing a NATO 
Partnership for Peace participant (while he slept) because he was Armenian. Immediately after 
his pardon, this convicted killer received a promotion in the Azerbaijani military, an apartment, 
and years of back pay for his prison time. The pardon was condemned around the world, 
including by President Obama, Members of Congress, the European Parliament, OSCE, Council 
of Europe, and NATO. 

Azerbaijan's regional aggression is closely tied to its pattern of domestic abuse, including its 
brutal crack-down on dissent. As is well known by this panel, government forces have raided 
and shut down the offices of U.S.-supported Radio Free Europe, unjustly imprisoned a Radio 
Free Europe reporter, as well as several other civil society leaders, including Arif and Leyia 
Yunus, who supported U.S, calls to promote Armenia-Azerbaijan Track II dialogue and have 
been denied medical care during their pretrial detention. 

We respectfully call upon the Subcommittee to suspend the appropriation of Fiscal Year 2015 
U.S. military aid to Azerbaijan until its government agrees to pull back its snipers, ceases cross- 
border attacks, ends its threats of renewed war, and agrees to a settlement of regional conflicts 
through peaceful means alone. 

3> At least $40 million in Assistance to Armenia: 


As members of the Subcommittee know, Armenia, a crucial ally in a strategic region of the 
world, has extended robust support for U.S.-led peace-keeping deployments in Afghanistan, Iraq, 
and Kosovo, and is cooperating with the U.S. on a broad range of regional and security 
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challenges. In June 201 1 , as countries were pulling out of Afghanistan, Armenia actually tripled 
its troop deployment there. In February 2014, Armenia pledged to keep its military contingent in 
Afghanistan even after NATO’s mission is concluded in order to support the U.S.-led alliance to 
train and assist the Afghan army. Armenian Defense Minister Seyran Ohanian stated that 
Armenia is committed to "continuous contribution to coalition efforts to establish lasting security 
in Afghanistan." In addition, Armenia is regularly ranked highly by the Wall Street Journal/ 
Heritage Foundation Index of Economic Freedom. 

At the same time, the people of landlocked Armenia, the world's first Christian state, continue to 
face the devastating impact of Turkey and Azerbaijan’s dual economic blockades. Our assistance 
has played a vital role in helping alleviate these blockades (among the longest in modern history) 
and promoting Armenia’s free market system and democratic development. It is for this reason 
that we ask the Subcommittee to appropriate no less than $40 million in overall FYl 5 economic 
aid (including Economic Support Fund, International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement, 
and Global Health Programs) for Armenia. 

4) Assistance to Christian and other minority communities in and from Syria: 

As has been widely reported, more than ten thousand from Syria have sought safe-haven in 
Armenia, a state, which despite being one of the poorest nations accepting Syrian refugees, has 
only received very modest levels of U.S. and international relief and resettlement assistance. 
Armenia has generously provided full citizenship rights to Armenian Syrian refugees. 

We ask the Subcommittee to instruct the State Department and USAID to ensure the allocation 
to Armenia of a proportional level of the U.S. and international aid supporting the efforts to 
regional states to resettle those fleeing from Syria. 

We remain troubled that distribution gaps in need-based international aid deliveries to Aleppo 
and throughout Syria have resulted in desperately needed food, medicine, and other relief 
supplies not reaching Armenians, Christian communities, and other at-risk and vulnerable 
minorities. We ask the Subcommittee to formally call upon the Administration to put in place 
policies and practices to ensure that need-based aid reaches all at-risk populations. 

51 Assistance to the .Javakhk Region in Georgia: 

Wejoin with the Congressional Armenian Caucus in encouraging the Subcommittee, as part of a 
robust U.S. aid package to Georgia, to ensure that 10% of U.S. assistance to Georgia is targeted 
to the largely Armenian-populated region of Samtskhe-Javakheti (Javakhk) in south-central 
Georgia, including funding for badly-needed Job-creation programs and ongoing improvements 
to transportation and communication infrastructure. 

6) Strengthening Section 907 of the FREEDOM Support Act: 

Enacted in 1992, Section 907 of the FREEDOM Support Act stands as a statutory expression of 
U.S. opposition to Azerbaijan’s blockades and other aggressive uses of force against Armenia 
and Nagorno Karabakh. Since its enactment, Azerbaijan has not lifted its illegal blockades and 
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has ignored House Appropriations Committee Report language opposing its destabilizing threats. 
The Congress should limit the President’s waiver authority in the face of these provocations by 
Baku by adding the following certification requirement, effectively narrowing the President's 
waiver authority; "In the last fiscal year, Azerbaijan has not taken hostile action, either 
through military force or incitement, including but not limited to threatening pronouncements 
by government officials toward Armenia or Nagorno Karahakh, and has both stated and 
demonstrated its commitment to pursuing a lasting peace with Armenia and Nagorno 
Karahakh through solely non-violent means. " 

7) Ending the Exclusion of the Republic of Nagorno Karahakh from the Peace Process: 

The best and most sustainable path to peace requires direct engagement with the people and 
government of Nagorno Karabakh, whose fate and future are the subject of ongoing talks and 
whose security will rest on the outcome of these negotiations. As is well know, the Nagorno 
Karabakh Republic was one of the three parties to the 1994 cease-fire, which ended military 
hostilities between Nagorno Karabakh and Azerbaijan. In its aftermath, Nagorno Karabakh 
participated in the OSCE Minsk Group peace process as a partner, along with Armenia and 
Azerbaijan. Since 1 998, however, at Baku's insistence, Nagorno Karabakh has been excluded 
from the peace process. Nagorno Karabakh should, in the interests of peace and common sense, 
be a full participant in all talks regarding its very future. 

In addition to these seven specific priorities, we would like, in closing to add a final thought 
about the future of the U.S.-Armenia economic relationship. In light of the downward trend in 
U.S. economic aid to Armenia, we encourage the Subcommittee to encourage the Administration 
to prioritize bilateral U.S.-Armenia trade and investment promotion, including through the 
negotiation of a Trade and Investment Framework Agreement, a Double Tax Treaty, and other 
economic accords. The American Chamber of Commerce in Armenia and the ANCA have 
formally called for expanding economic relations through such agreements, as have U.S. 
businesses operating in Armenia, among them Microsoft, FedEx, NASDAQ and Marriot. 

The ANCA, as always, looks forward to working with the Subcommittee to strengthen the U.S.- 
Armenia alliance and to promote stability in the region. 
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Witness Disclosure Form 

Clause 2(g) of rule XI of the Rules of the House of Representatives requires non- 
governmental vfitnesses to disclose to the Committee the following information. A 
non-governmental witness is any witness appearing on behalf of himself/herself or 
on behalf of an organization other than a federal agency, or a state, local or tribal 

government. 



1 . Are you appearing on behalf of yourself or a non-govemmental organization? 
Please list organization(s) you are represeming. p 

fi^fppepnian 


2. Have you or any organization you are representing received any Federal grants or 
contracts (including any subgrants or subcontracts) since October 1, 2012 related 
to the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 

Yes 


3. Have you or any organization you are representing received any contracts or 
payments originating with a foreign government since October 1, 2012 related to 
the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 

Yes 


4, If your response to question #2 and/or #3 is “Yes”, please list the amount and 
source (by agency and program) of each Federal grant (or subgrant thereof) or 
contract (or subcontract thereof), and/or the amount and country of origin of any 
payment or contract originating with a foreign government. Please also indicate 
whether the recipient was you or the organization(s) you are representing. 
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Ms. Granger. I apologize votes have been called. We will have 
to go and vote. Time has expired, and they are holding it for us. 
We will come back after votes. 

Mr. Ruppersberger has just voted. So we will go ahead with your 
comments, and I will vote, and come back down. Thank you. 

[Pause.] 

Mr. Ruppersberger [presiding]. You may start. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF METODIJA A. KOLOSKI, PRESIDENT, 
UNITED MACEDONIAN DIASPORA 

Mr. Koloski. Thank you. Chairwoman Granger, Ranking Mem- 
ber Lowey, and members of the subcommittee. 

It is a sincere privilege to be here on behalf of the United Mac- 
edonian Diaspora, the voice of half a million Americans of Macedo- 
nian heritage. 

In fiscal year 2011, U.S. aid to Macedonia was $27.5 million. The 
fiscal year 2016 request is for $11.3 million, a serious dramatic de- 
crease in just 5 years. 

Our community is very concerned that the level of funding being 
offered to Macedonia does not accurately reflect the close relation- 
ship between the two allies, especially given the May 2008 U.S.- 
Macedonia strategic partnership agreement. We call on a full eval- 
uation by your subcommittee. 

In 1991, Macedonia peacefully declared independence from Yugo- 
slavia with no bloodshed. Its southern neighbor Greece, who op- 
poses its name, Macedonia, which is now recognized by 125 coun- 
tries, including the U.S., imposed a crippling economic embargo for 
3 years. 

At the time, 70 percent unemployment rate. Today, it is 27 per- 
cent. However, Macedonia is still feeling the effects of the embargo 
20 years later. 

Unfortunately, at the U.N., Macedonia is known as the Former 
Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia, which is like calling the U.S. “the 
Former British Colonies of America.” In 1994, the U.S. recognized 
Macedonia and since has spurred tremendous development and 
growth in the country, providing over $1 billion in aid. 

We believe the U.S. is Macedonia’s number-one friend, and Mac- 
edonia is where it is today largely thanks to U.S. support. I just 
want to highlight a couple of successes from USAID. 

In 2005, thanks to USAID funding and providing of over 6,000 
computers to the school system there, Macedonia became the first 
fully wireless country in the world. And as a result of a partnership 
between several civil society organizations and our organization, 
we were able to renovate 123 schools, which virtually, you know, 
at one time didn’t even have bathrooms as a result of the situation 
in Communist Yugoslavia. 

I also want to highlight that USAID funding has helped improve 
status of women and minorities. From business reforms to the in- 
troduction of micro financing, new doors have been opened to close 
both gender and ethnicity divides. Projects in the areas of economic 
growth, local government, education, anti-trafficking reforms have 
all seen the condition of minorities and women improve greatly. 
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Much work remains to be done, especially in the ethnic integra- 
tion of schools, improving youth employability, and education 
issues in the Roma community. 

I also want to highlight that there is still a lot of work to be 
done, particularly in terms of getting more women involved in local 
and national politics. Out of 80 or so mayors, only 4 are women. 
Out of 123 parliamentarians, 31 are women. And out of 25 govern- 
ment ministers, 2 are women. 

USAID projects are improving competitiveness, creating invest- 
ment development, introducing agribusiness technology, enhancing 
micro finance development, and eliminating barriers to start busi- 
nesses. These projects are vital to ensuring the development — the 
future of Macedonia’s development. 

USAID has funded projects implementing judicial reform, 
strengthening civil society, and modernizing the Macedonian judici- 
ary. However, work remains in the areas of improving functioning 
of the judicial branch, increasing transparency, fighting corruption, 
improving the functioning of parliament, which has been boycotted 
by the opposition in the country for the last year, 2 years. 

But I do want to highlight the efforts of International Republican 
Institute and the National Democratic Institute in helping mod- 
ernize parliament there. 

On military aid, Macedonia’s strategic priority is NATO member- 
ship. In 1999, Macedonia opened its borders to 400,000 refugees 
from Kosovo, and it hosted a logistic support center for KFOR the 
same year Macedonia earned NATO Membership Action Plan. 

Following 9/11, Macedonia pledged troops to U.S.-led efforts in 
Afghanistan and later Iraq. In Afghanistan, Macedonian troops pa- 
trolled the ISAF headquarters and provided the fourth and fifth 
largest troop contribution per capita to the NATO mission there. 

In 2008, Macedonia met the requirements for NATO membership 
and was to be invited to join NATO at the Bucharest summit. But 
Greece, the only country to oppose, vetoed. And in 2011, the ICJ 
found Greece in violation of international law over this act but has 
still to implement the decision and withdraw its hold on Macedo- 
nia’s NATO membership. Macedonia can protect the tent of NATO 
but cannot sleep in it. 

Currently, a bipartisan House Resolution 56 calls for furthering 
U.S. support for Macedonia’s NATO membership. We believe Con- 
gress can, should play a role in sending a positive message to Mac- 
edonia that the U.S. has not forgotten its friendship. 

As the situation in Ukraine continues to degrade, Russia has 
been exerting increased influence in the Balkans via Greece, Ser- 
bia, Bosnia, Republika Srpska, and Montenegro. A recent CEPA ar- 
ticle explained how the stall in NATO enlargement is playing right 
into Putin’s hands by destabilizing the Balkans and leaving people 
frustrated, with the West looking East for guidance. 

Eurthermore 

Mr. Ruppersberger. I’m sorry, you will have to wrap it up 

Mr. Koloski. Sure. And I just want to highlight that the threat 
of Islamic radicalization in terms of the growing number of people 
from the region joining the Islamic state as foreign fighters, includ- 
ing Macedonia, is concerning. 
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And last, but not least, we are very concerned with the proposed 
eliminating of Voice of America Macedonian service because we be- 
lieve that there is a need for a strong U.S. sort of media presence, 
particularly with Russia and what is going on today. 

Mr. Ruppersberger. In my former role on intelligence, I have 
worked with Macedonia security issues on cybersecurity attacks. 

Mr. Koloski. Excellent. Great. Well, thank you. 

Mr. Ruppersberger. We are going to have to recess. We have 
got to go up for the second vote. 

[Whereupon, at 4:26 p.m., the subcommittee was recessed, to re- 
convene at 4:45 p.m., the same day.] 
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Testimony of Mr. Mctodija A. Koloski, the Co-Founder and President of United Macedonian 
Diaspora, as submitted to the House Appropriations Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, 
and Related Programs: 

March 3, 2015 

Chairwoman Granger, Ranking Member Congresswoman Lowey, and Members of the 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs: 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to submit written testimony to your Subcommittee on 
behalf of the United Macedonian Diaspora (UMD), the voice of our nation’s close to half a 
million Americans of Macedonian heritage. The Macedonian- American community is largely 
based in Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, with pockets in 
Arizona, California, and Florida, among other locations. 

With the release of President Obama’s proposed FY 2016 budget, the Republic of Macedonia is 
expected to receive $11,300,000.00 in foreign aid from the United States, a dramatic decrease 
from S27.5 million in FY 2011, $19.5 million in FY 2012, $16.5 million in FY 2013, $11.5 
million in FY 2014, and $11. 7 million in FY 2015. The Macedonian-American community is 
very concerned that the level of funding being offered to Macedonia does not accurately reflect 
the close relationship between the two allies, especially given the strategic partnership agreement 
signed in May 2008 urging enhanced political, military, economic, and people-to-people ties. 

Since formally recognizing Macedonia’s independence in 1994, the United States has spurred 
tremendous development and growth in the country, providing over SI billion in foreign aid. 
This has helped Macedonia to overcome the economic legacy of a command economy, and the 
after-effects of Greece's tliree-year economic embargo, which Macedonia is still feeling the 
effects of after twenty years. 

Of the most important aspects of this aid has been in the educational sector. As a result of past 
USAID projects, a new teacher certification program has been enacted, which requires in-class 
experience before being granted certification, thus moving away from attendance-based 
certification. USAID provided over 6,000 computers to all primary and secondary schools in 
Macedonia, giving students an opportunity to gain experience with this necessary modem 
technology. As a result of these innovations, Macedonian teachers were awarded with the 
European Grand Prix for innovation in computer-assisted learning, at Microsoft’s Innovative 
Education Forum in 2011. Much work remains to be done, however, especially in the ethnic 
integration of schools, improving youth employability, and education issues in the Roma 
community. Another project of note is the USAID Equal Access for Equal Opportunities, which 
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provides assistive technologies for over 20 primary scholars in Macedonia so their students with 
disabilities can develop cognitive and motor skills through the use of specially adapted IT 
peripherals or software, and have better access to education opportunities. 

USAID has also been active sponsor of the Macedonia Connects program. This program has 
resulted in the provision of Isroadband internet connectivity to almost 550 elementary and 
secondary schools, research institutions, and universities, allowing Macedonia to become the 
first all-wireless internet country in the world. The outcome of this has been lower cost internet 
for Macedonians, increased internet penetration, and an increased integration of the ICT sector in 
Macedonia. In 2005, as a result of USAID, Macedonia became the first fully wireless, or Wi-Fi, 
connected country in the world. 

Funding from projects has also been used to improve the status of women and minorities in 
Macedonia. Due to USAID programs, women have seen their opportunities to succeed increase 
dramatically. From business reforms to the introduction of micro-financing, new doors have 
been opened to close both gender and ethnicity divides. Projects in the areas of economic 
growth, democracy and local government, education and anti-trafficking reforms have all seen 
the condition of minorities and women improve greatly. Macedonia is currently ranked tier 1 by 
the State Department’s Human Trafficking Report. More needs to be done in regards to 
participation of women in local government, especially at the mayoral level. 

In order for development to continue, business development is a necessary precursor. Business 
development had long been hindered in Macedonia due to the presence of the Yugoslav 
command economy, and the three-year long Greek economic embargo in the 90s, which caused 
unemployment to skyrocket to 70 percent. Numerous projects are ongoing in this area, and 
successes of past projects can be seen in Macedonia’s growing economy and decreasing 
unemployment rates to about 27% at the moment. Cunently, USAID projects are improving 
competitiveness, creating investment development, introducing agribusiness technology, 
enhancing microfinance development, and eliminating barriers to start businesses. These 
projects are vital to ensuring the future of Macedonia’s development. For instance, due to 
funding from USAID projects, a profitable scrap recycling industry has developed in Macedonia, 
a tool company has used financing projects to expand its market share, and food safety standards 
have been improved across the board. 

Macedonia has been recognized by the World Bank, and the European Union has an economic 
reformer, and according to the Heritage Foundation/Wall Street Journal 2014 Index of Economic 
Freedom, Macedonia’s economic freedom score is 68.6, making its economy the 43rd freest in 
the 2014 Index and is ranked 20th out of 43 countries in the Europe region, and its overall score 
is above the world and regional averages. 

One of the biggest drivers of economic growth in Southeastern Europe has been tourism. Here 
too, aid money is of great importance. Aid allows for the improvement of domestic 
infrastructure networks, as well as the improvement of existing structures. Aid money has 
proved vital in the improvement of roads, as well as the modernization of Skopje’s international 
airport. In addition to these improvements, aid money can be used to foster key sectors of the 
tourism market. For example, Macedonia is known for its bountiful harvests and venerable 
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wine-making industry. Aid money has been vital in allowing this sector of the tourism and food 
industry to flourish. Another example, the Bovin Winery has been able to expand its oak-aging 
facilities and modernize the technology it uses to increase production. In 2005, USAID helped 
to establish Macedonia’s first National Tourism Portal, http://www .exploringmace donia.com . 

Improving rule of law and the judicial system is another necessary precondition for continued 
growth. USAID has funded projects implementing judicial reform, strengthening civil society, 
and modernizing the Macedonian judicial system, while ensuring implementation of program to 
allow for citizenship for Macedonia’s Roma population. However, work remains in the areas of 
improving the functioning of the judicial branch, increasing transparency, fighting corruption, 
and improving the functioning of Parliament. Until these reforms are enacted, the progress that 
Macedonia has made will be incomplete. 

As one of its first Parliamentary actions, Macedonia confirmed its desire to attain NATO 
membership. Macedonia has worked hard to complete the domestic reforms necessary for 
membership, and has demonstrated its firm commitment to the Alliance. Macedonia has hosted 
the logistics support center for the KFOR mission in Kosovo, and has provided the fifth most 
troops per capita to the ISAF mission in Afghanistan, This would not have been possible 
without the continued assistance of the United States, Aid money has driven military reforms 
forward, and partnership with the Vermont National Guard has allowed the Macedonian Army to 
be better-trained and better-equipped on the battlefield. In 2010, Macedonian troops were 
embedded within a Vermont National Guard deployment to Afghanistan - the first such joint 
deployment between the U.S. and a non-NATO member country in the history of the U.S, 
militaiy. Military reforms have been impressive, and Macedonia’s 7,000 strong Army has 
received praise from numerous United States military commanders. The importance of aid in 
this process should not be underestimated. Without contributions from the United States, 
Macedonia would still be lagging. As it is, Macedonia has completed all requirements for 
membership, and we hope the country will be invited to join the Alliance without further delay, 
especially in light of the current situation in Ukraine. As the situation in Ukraine continues to 
degrade, Russia has been exerting increased influence in the Balkans via Greece, Serbia, and 
Montenegro. A recent CEPA article explained how the stall in NATO enlargement is playing 
right into Vladimir Putin's hands, by destabilizing the Balkans and leaving people frustrated with 
the west looking east for guidance. The timing is critical for the U.S. to reinforce its leadership 
and support in the region so that the $1 billion in prior investment does not go in vain. The 
International Court of Justice (ICJ) in December 2011 in its final judgment, without possibility 
for appeal, and binding on the parties, found that Greece, by objecting to the admission of 
Macedonia to NATO during the 2008 Bucharest Summit, has breached its obligation under 
Article 11, of the United Nations Interim Accord of September 13, 1995. 

As has been evidenced by these success stories, aid has been a vital part of Macedonia’s 
development and growth. Macedonia has promoted stability in the region, and worked diligently 
in spreading security in the world. Macedonia has been a staunch ally of the United States, and it 
is time for the United States to remember the contributions of its allies. It is only with restored 
aid, that Macedonia will continue its progress, and transition to a stage of innovation-led growth. 
Thanks to the support of the U.S., Macedonia has become a beacon of democracy in Southeast 
Europe, a role model for the region, and we believe further U.S. support will help U.S. interests 
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in Southeast Europe, This will ensure a Europe, whole, free, and at peace, and very importantly 
political and socio-economic stability for Macedonia and Southeast Europe. 

Funding for Voice of America 

The FY 2016 proposed budget would eliminate the Voice of America program in Macedonia 
completely. Macedonia has been facing a decline in freedom of speech and press from both 
internal and external pressures. Several independent media have been closed, while state-owned 
media that express a bias for the ruling party have remained open. Externally, Russia is 
perfecting an asymmetric brand of warfare by buying press outlets, and paying off or 
intimidating public officials in the Balkans. Without independent and trastworthy media like 
VOA, Macedonia will be heavily skewed by eastern propaganda and crony news stations. This 
type of action would send a misleading message to Macedonia by giving the impression that ties 
are being cut and ending an important arm of communication. Essentially, we believe this 
decision will hold a negative impact on the relationships between Macedonia and the United 
States. 

In Macedonia, 98% of its inhabitants use television as their top media provider on a weekly 
basis. Of this group, the VOA program reaches 28.2% of the population, while Radio Free 
Europe reaches only 4.6% exemplifying the influence that the United States holds over the 
region in comparison to Europe. If the United Slates cuts this program now, its influence will 
surely decline in an age where American soft power is already experiencing a severe decline. 

It is important to remember the significance that these countries hold towards U.S. interests 
within the region, and to keep in mind the severity of the impact of cutting Voice of America 
programs could have on the views and opinions of these countries’ populations. The United 
States has positioned itself as a country that concerns itself with the interests and safety of other 
states. As you know, Macedonia has played an important role in supporting U.S. interests within 
the Balkan region time and again. Macedonia has assisted the United States in key missions 
including in Kosovo, Operation Iraqi Freedom, and with ISAF, Afghanistan. It has also worked 
tirelessly to promote the ideals of democracy to its neighboring countries and expand the sphere 
of influence the U.S. has within the area; therefore, it needs to maintain a strong and connected 
image to the rest of the world, through public diplomacy tools such as Voice of America. These 
actions directly violate this mission, and spread a hypocritical view of the U.S, While Voice of 
America is decreasing its presence, A1 Jazeera, Russia Today, and other foreign media outlets are 
filling the void. 

We implore you to reconsider withdrawing this crucial Voice of America program, in order to 
protect U.S. interests and relations with these countries. Taking two steps back to move one-step 
forward only cause the U.S, to distance itself from the soft power role, which has been nourished 
by the reciprocated positive public opinion in these countries. Once this power has been starved 
it can no longer be rejuvenated, so please keep these factors in consideration. 

The United Macedonian Diaspora (UMD) is a leading international non-govemmental 
organization promoting the interest and needs of Macedonian communities in the United States 
and throughout the world. On behalf of the close to half a million Americans of Macedonian 
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heritage, we work to foster unity, promote Macedonian culture and heritage, advance the 
interests of the Macedonian-American communities, and strengthen the U.S.-Macedonia bilateral 
relationship. 

Thank you for the opportunity you have provided the United Macedonian Diaspora to submit this 
testimony. 
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Metodija A. Koloski is Co-Founder and President of the United Macedonian 
Diaspora (UMD), headquartered in Washington, D.C. Koloski is an expert on 
Macedonia’s right to its name, minorities in Southeast Europe, and NATO and 
EU enlargement issues, and his opinion-pieces on these topics have been 
published in the Washington Times, the Foreign Policy Association, The Hill's 
Congress Blog, the National Post, the Journal Gazette, and the International 
Relations Forum. He is frequently quoted in the Macedonian and international 
media on topics related to Macedonia and the diaspora. Koloski chairs the 
Southeast Europe Coalition, an informal body of organizations in the United 
States working on U.S.-Southeast Europe relations. 

In his previous capacities, Koloski has worked for the Foreign Policy Association, 
National Multiple Sclerosis Society, Woodrow Wilson International Center for 
Scholars, and DLA Piper LLP. He holds a Bachelors of Arts from Manhattanville 
College in Political Science and International Relations. 

Koloski’s family migrated to the United States from Macedonia in the early 1950s 
due to communist Yugoslavia’s anti-democratic policies. Koloski was born and 
raised in Garfield, New Jersey. His family has roots in the Republic of 
Macedonia, Aegean Macedonia, and Korea, Albania. 
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governmental witnesses to disclose to the Committee the following information. A 
non-governmental witness is any witness appearing on behalf of himsclf/herself or 
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government. 




1 . Are you appearing on behalf of yourself or a non-governmental organization? 
Please list organization(s) you are representing. 


Have you or any organization you are representing received any Federal grants or 
contracts (including any subgrants or subcontracts) since October 1, 2012 related 
to the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 


3. Have you or any organization you are representing received any contracts or 
payments originating with a foreign government since October 1 , 2012 related t 
the agencies or^rograms funded by the Subcommittee? 


4. If your response to question #2 and/or #3 is "Yes”, please list the amount and 
source (by agency and program) of each Federal grant (or subgrant thereoO or 
contract (or subcontract thereof), and/or the amount and country of origin of any 
payment or contract originating with a foreign government. Please also indicate 
whether the recipient was you or the organization(s) you are representing. 
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Ms. Granger [presiding]. We will call the hearing back to order. 
And we will now hear from Ms. Jeanne Bourgault. You are recog- 
nized for 4 minutes, and thank you for your patience. 

Not that you had a choice, but I still thank you. 

[Laughter.] 

OPENING STATEMENT OF JEANNE BOURGAULT, PRESIDENT 
AND CEO, INTERNEWS 

Ms. Bourgault. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. 

I am very pleased to be testifying in front of you. So I am glad. 
I was happy to wait, and I appreciate the opportunity to testify on 
behalf of Internews on the importance of access to quality, trusted 
news and information to empower communities, hold governments 
accountable, and to amplify American approaches to diplomacy and 
national security. 

We are very, very grateful for your support to these programs, 
and we urge you to continue funding media and democracy pro- 
grams generally in fiscal year 2016. 

Internews is an international nonprofit organization. We have 
worked in over 90 countries and trained more than 90,000 journal- 
ists and other information professionals in the past 33 years. We 
are now active in countries ranging from Afghanistan and Burma 
to South Sudan and Ukraine, working with local partners in pur- 
suit of a better world. 

This afternoon, I would like to focus on three major points. The 
first is a need for increased investments in democracy programs, 
including support to independent media and moderate voices. Sec- 
ond, the power of engaging women in media and information glob- 
ally. And third, the extraordinary results that support from media 
has in the global health sector. 

Independent media and open information systems are essential 
to democracy in the 21st century. With over 6 billion mobile phones 
and over 2 billion people on the Internet globally, these issues have 
become both more challenging and more exciting. 

We are particularly encouraged by the interest of Congress and 
the administration to invest in Central America to comprehensively 
address violence, poor governance, and lack of economic oppor- 
tunity. Independent media is a root solution to solving these prob- 
lems. 

And democracy programs in place in regions like Central Amer- 
ica are critical to ensuring that foreign assistance is trans- 
formational, not just transactional. We urge the committee to con- 
tinue to fund democracy programs at least at the level of the Presi- 
dent’s request in 2016. 

Women’s voices are particularly essential to building healthy so- 
cieties, and I brought a picture of some women that we are working 
with in Afghanistan. When women’s voices are heard, when women 
produce the news, the information we all consume improves. 

Last year. Internews worked with nearly 8,000 women around 
the world from over 50 countries to reach parity in media manage- 
ment, content creation, and safe access to information. The impact 
of this support is being felt every day in places like Afghanistan, 
where this picture was taken. This is actually a picture of the first 
digital innovation boot camp we held in Afghanistan a couple of 
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years ago. There is actually one going on this week, right now as 
we speak. 

In Afghanistan, we have trained thousands of women in multi- 
media skills and helped mentor five women-owned, women-run 
radio stations. And with more women’s voices on the air, women 
have increased access to the information they need and greater in- 
fluence on local policymaking. 

Finally, turning to global health, in sub-Saharan African, 
Internews has seen the enormous impact that quality local media 
has had on the HIV-AIDS epidemic and other health issues. Now 
we are working in Liberia and Guinea. We are on the ground, sup- 
porting accurate, trusted Ebola-related information to affected com- 
munities. 

During what we hope is the closing phase of the epidemic, the 
information needs are getting all the more important. To get to 
that zero new cases requires penetrating communities that have 
been long resistant to basic information about prevention and 
treatment. 

Information saves lives. We urge the committee to express sup- 
port for media and information as a root solution to global health 
issues. 

Independent media and open information programs are funda- 
mental to building peaceful democratic societies. Yet violence 
against journalists, censorship, and increasing incidents of hate 
speech are all on the rise, and I am concerned that the U.S. may 
prematurely reduce media programs in transitioning countries, 
such as Burma, Pakistan, and Sri Lanka. I believe a major goal of 
U.S. foreign policy should be universal access to quality, trusted 
local information, and I urge you to support these programs in fis- 
cal year 2016. 

I thank you for your support. I thank you for the support of 
USAID and the State Department. I am happy to take any ques- 
tions. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT BY JEANNE BOURGAULT 
PRESIDENT AND CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
INTERNEWS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON STATE, FOREIGN OPERATIONS, 

AND RELATED PROGRAMS 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

March 3, 2015 

Madam Chairwoman, on behalf of Internews, 1 appreciate the opportunity to provide 
testimony for the record to the Subcommittee on the importance of access to trusted, quality, 
local news and information. We are very grateful for the Subcommittee’s leadership and support 
for programs that strengthen global civil society and improve access to information. We urge the 
Committee to continue funding such media and civil society development programs through the 
Department of State and the U. S. Agency for International Development (USAID) in fiscal year 
201 6. We request that the Subcommittee: 

• Continue to support and expand access to independent media, information 
communication technologies, and supportive laws and policies, 

• Increase support for humanitarian information programming for internally displaced 
people in eastern Ukraine desperately in need of life-saving and accurate information. 

• Increase investments in efforts to engage more women in media and information 
globally. 

• Continue to support local media development and information systems in Afghanistan, 
Burma, Pakistan and Ukraine as they go through critical social and political transitions. 

• Continue to support and expand on the Internet freedom agenda, ensuring that citizens of 
the world enjoy access and use of an affordable and .safe Internet, 

• Increase investment in independent media as a tool for addressing global health issues 
such as Ebola. 

• Increase investment in the democracy, human rights and governance programs broadly, 
with independent media and supporting moderate voices as a critical element of this 
broader goal. 

Internews, an international non-profit organization headquartered in California, has been 
working to improve the flow of civic minded, locally-produced news and information for more 
than 30 years. We have worked in over 90 countries and trained more than 90,000 people in 
journalism, media and business skills. Today we are active from Afghanistan to Ukraine to South 
Sudan to Burma, working with local partners in pursuit of a better world. 
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TRANFORMATIVE CHANGE THROUGH INVESTING IN DEMOCRACY 

The world is facing major transitional issues in the coming years and investing in 
transformational programming supported by democracy funding is an essential part of the US 
government’s ability to engage with this transitions. The number of elected democracies in the 
world has grown from approximately 35 in 1970 to 125 in 2015, though due to weak governance 
institutions, lack of rule of law, attacks on freedom of expression, corruption and inequality, 
many of these countries are facing challenges in consolidating democratic practices and are 
increasingly vulnerable to having development gains reversed. 

Independent media and information systems are essential to democracy building in the 
2U* century. With over 6 billion cell phones on the planet and over 2 billion people on the 
internet, these issues have become even more complex and challenging. With support from 
USAID and the U.S. Department of State Internews programs create platforms for dialogue and 
enable infomied debate which brings about social and economic progress in pivotal countries 
such as Ukraine and Afghanistan, 

Media is a critical player in shaping citizen perceptions of governance, the electoral 
process and their role in civic life. Genuine citizen participation, government accountability, and 
effective civil society advocacy require that information be accessible and that it be easy to 
understand and apply. Internews’ experience has shown that both traditional and new media can 
act as a powerful tool to raise citizen voices - particularly youth who may feel disenfranchised - 
and ensure they feel they matter and can impact the political process. 

Internews’ work in Ukraine is a strong example of how important a vibrant and robust 
media can be in a time of crises and war. In Ukraine, Internews continues to support courageous 
Journalists on the front lines of war who risk their lives to report the truth on what’s happening in 
the east. 

We ask that the Committee consider increasing US government support for democracy 
programs, through funds provided for the U.S. Agency for International Development and the 
Department of State, in fiscal year 2016. 


DELIVERING ESSENTIAL INFORMATION TO IDP’S IN EASTERN UKRAINE 

There are currently nearly one million internally displaced people in eastern Ukraine. 
Many of them fled their homes in the dead of winter with little more than the clothes on their 
backs, taking refuge in Ukrainian controlled areas. In some towns, the displaced outnumber 
locals by three to one. Most of the displaced are women, children, and the elderly and startling 
numbers of them are in need of psycho-neurological care. 

Life for these refugees has become a harsh and bewildering limbo Filled with new, 
changing, and conflicting information. They struggle with an urgent need to know what is going 
on. For those in Ukraine, the prolonged and sophisticated information war that has accompanied 
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the conflict is now profoundly complicating the question of where to turn for reliable and 
potentially life-saving information 

As the conflict drags on and the ceasefire remains elusive, it is vital that humanitarian 
response efforts include not just physical assistance but also timely, accurate and actionable 
humanitarian information for displaced people and the communities that are sustaining them. 
Information about entitlements, rights, legal assistance, eligibility criteria and available aid are 
essential for people to recover some sense of agency over their own lives and make informed 
decisions about their future. 

Whether the ceasefire holds or not, displaced people face a raft of difficult decisions 
about where to go and what to do. Supporting credible independent media outlets to provide the 
local population with “news-you-can-use” is one of the best ways to enable the Ukrainian media 
to build the much-needed trust they will need to support the reforms that have been set in motion. 


ENGAGING MORE WOMEN IN MEDIA AND INFORMATION GLOBALLY 

When women’s voices are heard, and when women produce the news, the information we 
ail consume improves. Additionally, when women have access to accurate, trusted, relevant 
locally produced information, they make better decisions for themselves, their families and their 
communities. 

Throughout the world, these needs and conditions are not being met. Women represent 
only one third of full time journalism staff, only 13% of all news stories focus on women, and 
only 21% of women in the developing world have access to the internet. 

With USAID and U.S. State Department funding, internews has worked in over 90 
countries investing in efforts to engage more women in media and information globally. 
Internews works to help women reach parity in media management, content creation, policy 
making and safe access to information. 

Two great examples of this work include Internews’ work in Afghanistan where 
Internews has trained thousands of women in computer and multimedia skills, and has helped 
build and support five women owned, women run radio stations. In Myanmar, Intemews 
mentors and trains young women in new tech, media and entrepreneurial skills to launch their 
own innovative solutions to solve local issues. 


QUALITY NEWS AND INFORMATION IN AFGHANISTAN 

A critical contributing force to last year's successful transition in Afghanistan beyond 
elections is an independent and self-sustaining pluralistic media sector capable of serving as a 
watchdog of government accountability. With USAID supported programing, Internews has been 
providing essential support to the media sector in Afghanistan since 2002. 
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Internews has supported and partnered with 59 Afghan-owned local radio stations in all 
34 provinces that have provided much needed news, information and entertainment. This is not 
something the Afghan people take for granted. Under the radically oppressive and intolerant 
Taliban, news and information were repressed. This is no longer the case. The broadcast of these 
local voices has opened up a critical platform for public dialogue across the country. 

In 2012, the Internews-founded local media organization, Nai launched the accredited 
Nai Media Institute (NMl), offering the first two year vocational Diploma in Media course in 
Afghanistan. 

We ask that the Committee continue US government support, through funds provided for 
the U.S. Agency for International Development and the Department of State, for local, 
independent media and information systems in Afghanistan for fiscal year 2016. 


EXPANDING THE INTERNET FREEDOM AGENDA 

The Internet brings unprecedented opportunities for freedom of expression and access to 
information. It is driving down geographic, economic and cultural barriers and is supporting 
political and economic development worldwide. The Internet’s promise, however, remains 
unfulfilled and under threat due to persistent gaps in governance, access, affordability and safety. 
This is a critical moment for the development of one the world’s richest resources. 

Internews, in partnership with the U.S. State Department, is helping give people the 
ability to freely and safely access information and make their voices heard around the world, 
including in some of the most digitally dangerous places in the world. Leveraging venture 
capital-style investment in cutting-edge technologies. Internews helps to grow internet access in 
safe and secure ways for millions of Internet and mobile-phone users. A new wave of cyber 
threats, too, bring unprecedented challenges for journalists and civic leaders, requiring new 
tactics and strategies that must be continuously developed and deployed to ensure online safety. 

No efforts to build and support reliable and safe media and communications are 
worthwhile however, without the internet and telecommunication backbones that make it all 
possible. A multipronged effort to empower civil society and business sectors in 20 + countries 
is expanding their ability to engage in public policy dialogues and advocacy on issues of 
essential relevance to Internet freedom. They are also bringing previously unknown voices to the 
international policy discussion dealing with Internet governance and infrastructure development. 

We ask that the Committee continue US government support, through funds provided for 
the Department of State, for Internet freedom programs for fiscal year 2016. 
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HARNESSING MEDIA TO RESPOND TO EBOLA AND IMPROVING GLOBAL 

HEALTH 

To date, the deadly Ebola outbreak has claimed more than 9,000 lives. In a public health 
emergency like this one, people need reliable, trustworthy, and actionable information about the 
disease and how to prevent it. While rumor and misinformation are exacerbating outbreak, 
Internews is working with local media in West Africa to address the urgent information needs of 
the population, including how to identify early symptoms, prevent transmission, and where to 
seek treatment. 

In Liberia wc are on the ground supporting local media, ensuring two-way 
communication with the affected communities, and facilitating accurate Ebola-related 
information flows between local media, government and health agencies. 

In nearly a decade of work in Sub-Saharan Africa, Internews has seen the critical impact 
that accurate information has on public health. Supported by USAID and U.S. State Department, 
our projects have stimulated accurate, responsible, and effective local media coverage on Ebola 
HIV/AIDS, malaria and pandemic health issues. 

in Kenya, Internews trained and mentored journalists to educate the public on effective 
HIV prevention and treatment methods. Over time, these journalists matured into some of the 
best on the continent and in fact three of them were nominated for CNN’s Journalist of the Year 
award. 


CONCLUSION 

We believe that a major goal of US foreign policy should be universal access to quality, 
local and accurate information. Local media, citizen media, and civil society institutions armed 
with communications technologies can empower communities and amplify American approaches 
to development, diplomacy and national security. 
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Jeanne Bourgault 

Ex-ofTicio Director 
President and CEO 
Internews 

As President and CEO of Intemews, Jeanne Bourgault leads the strategic management ofthe organization and 
its programs around the world. Bourgault previously served as internews' Chief Operating Officer; she joined 
Internews in 2001 as Vice President for Programs. 

Bourgault has overseen Internews' growth in areas undeserved by local media, such as Afghanistan, South 
Sudan, and under her leadership Internews has led the sector in focusing on the need for information amid 
crises, working to support local news and information access for communities affected by disaster, including 
the 2005 Asian Tsunami and the 2010 Haiti earthquake. 

Prior to Intemews, Bourgault worked internationally in countries undergoing dramatic shifts in media and 
political landscapes. Bourgault worked in the former Yugoslavia, serving as a strategic advisor for media 
development programs in post-war Kosovo, as well as manager of community development projects in Serbia 
and Montenegro through the fall of Slobodan Milosevic. She served for six years with the U.S. Agency for 
Internationa! Development, including three years at the U.S. Embassy in Moscow. In Moscow, Bourgault 
managed a S250 million portfolio of democracy assistance and educational exchange programs through a 
period of intense democratic transition. 

Bourgault has consulted on international program design and evaluation for the Open Society institute, the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund, the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, the Ford Foundation, the Research Triangle 
Institute, and the United Nations Centre for Human Rights, among others. 

Bourgault speaks on issues of global news, information technology, media development and democracy 
assistance worldwide. In the past year, her speaking engagements have included the Skoll World Forum, 
Guardian Activate in New York, and the Social Capita! Markets conference in San Francisco. She also serves 
on the Digital Media Steering Committee for the World Economic Forum. 

When not travelling for Internews, Bourgault enjoys camping, hiking and supporting local farmers in cooking 
for her family and friends. She is also active in local politics and community affairs. 

Bourgault speaks very rusty Russian and holds a Master of Arts in Internationa! Studies and a Masters in 
Public Affairs from the University of Washington. 
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National Democratic Institute EcuSafe 1/1/2015 90,910.00 12/30/2014 

National Democratic Institute Kenya Election & Political Process Strengthening 5/1/2011 2,172,000.00 3/4/2013 

National Democratic Institute Signposting Success {Mapping Islands of Capacity - FFF) 4/28/2012 271,732.00 2/27/2013 

National Endowment for Democracy Promoting Independent Media 2/1/2014 45,000.00 1/31/2014 

National Endowment for Democracy Promoting Independent Media 2/1/2015 63,265.00 2/2/2015 
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USDOS - DRL ' Bureau of Democracy, Human Strengthening Independent Media in Moldova 9/26/2014 420,000.00 9/27/2014 

United States Department of State Saftey & Security Training 9/25/2014 400,000.00 9/29/2014 

USDOS - DRL - Bureau of Democracy, Human Safer Wireless Applications and Networks (SWAN) Project 9/18/2014 865,786.00 9/24/2014 

USDOS - DRL ' Bureau of Democracy, Human National Geo^aphic Photo Camp for Youtii in BiH 2/10/2015 29,811.00 2/12/2015 

Winrock International Value Chains for Rural Development in Burma 1/22/2015 490,924.00 1/21/2015 



Funder Estinnated Amount 

Dept, of Trade and Foreign Affairs Canada $2,658,363.00 

Australian Agency for International Development $6,812,191.00 

Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade - Canada $413,749.00 
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Ms. Granger. We will now hear from Mr. David Arnold. You are 
recognized for 4 minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF DAVID D. ARNOLD, PRESIDENT, THE 

ASIA FOUNDATION 

Mr. Arnold. Thank you so much, Madam Chairwoman. 

For the past 60 years, the Asia Foundation has been supporting 
political and economic reforms and contrihuting to the stability of 
countries throughout Asia. Many of these countries today are 
among our most important and reliable allies of the United States. 

The foundation is extremely grateful for the committee and its 
support over the years and especially for sustaining funding for the 
foundation and our programs at $17 million in 2015. To maintain 
and build on our 60-year record of accomplishment, the foundation 
is again requesting the committee support at a steady-state level 
of $17 million for fiscal year 2016, which is the same level as for 
2014 and 2015 and about 10 percent below the fiscal year 2013 
level. 

The Asia Foundation is, first and foremost, a field-based organi- 
zation. Through our 18 countries in Asia, the foundation is working 
in 5 core areas — democracy and governance, economic development, 
women’s empowerment, environment, and regional cooperation. 
Our impact can be seen throughout Asia through stronger demo- 
cratic institutions and civil society, increased prosperity, more op- 
portunities for women in economic and political life, and growing 
regional cooperation between and among Asian countries and the 
U.S. 

The foundation leverages its appropriation by raising $4 of non- 
U.S. Government funding for every appropriated dollar, ensuring a 
robust program and higher impact for the congressional invest- 
ment. We were particularly successful in diversifying and 
leveraging our core support under the stewardship of my prede- 
cessor, former Congressman Doug Bereuter. 

As you know, Asia is an increasingly critical region for the 
United States, both in economic and security terms. And the foun- 
dation’s programs have contributed directly to the rebalance to 
Asia. 

With congressional support, this year the foundation has sup- 
ported transparency and accountability in lawmaking and budg- 
eting in Indonesia and Vietnam. We have worked in Bangladesh 
and the Philippines to reform burdensome regulations that stunt 
small business growth. We supported conflict resolution in Muslim 
communities in Thailand and Sri Lanka. And we have expanded 
the rights and protections for women by fighting trafficking and 
gender-based violence in India. 

The foundation’s signature initiative is the Books for Asia pro- 
gram, which has provided 50 million English language books to 
more than 20 countries since 1954. Through this program, millions 
of Asian students and current and future leaders have gained ac- 
cess to global sources of knowledge and a better understanding of 
the United States. 

Our investment of $1 million in appropriated funds leverages 
about $10 million in donated English language books from U.S. 
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publishers for Asia’s schools, universities, and libraries. The foun- 
dation donated more than 30,000 books to Burma alone in 2014. 

In fiscal year 2016, congressional support at $17 million would 
enable the foundation to continue work to counter corruption and 
improve public accountability; sustain women’s empowerment pro- 
grams; expand new leadership, development, and training efforts; 
and support conflict resolution and peace-building processes in 
places like Afghanistan, Sri Lanka, Nepal and Burma. 

We appreciate very much the committee’s longstanding trust of 
and support for the Asia Foundation. The congressional appropria- 
tion authorized in the 1983 Asia Foundation Act has been and re- 
mains invaluable to the foundation’s ability to achieve results on 
the ground and to fulfill our shared mission of maintaining the 
U.S. presence and advancing U.S. interests in Asia. 

We thank you very much for your support and for the oppor- 
tunity to be here today. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you. 
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Statement of Mr. David 0. Arnold 
President 

THE ASIA FOUNDATION (TAF) 

Submitted to the House Committee on Appropriations .Subcommittee on State, Foreign 
Operation.s and Related Programs 

March 2015 

Madame Chairwoman, Ranking Member & .Members ofthc Siibeommittee: 

i am honored to submit this testimony as President ot' I'hc Asia I'oundalion (1 Ah'). Over the past 
60 years. The Asia l-oundation has made sustained ins'estments throughout Asia to build 
democratic institutions, reform economics, promote good governance, support cis'il sociely 
capacily, empower women, and expand cooperative regional relations. These investments have 
helped to support political and economic reforms and stability in countries ihroughoul the region 
that today are important and reliable allies for the L'nilcd Sttitcs. The Foundation is grateful to 
the Commitlcc for Us support over the years, and especially for funding TAF at ,S 1 7 million in 
FY2015. To sustain and build on this record ofaccomplishmcnt, The Asia Foundation is again 
requesting S17 million for FY2()Ui. which is the same level of ilmding as FY20i4 and 1'Y20!.5. 

Established in 19.54, 'I'hc .Asia Foundation is a prix ale, non-profit, nongovernmental 
organization, An annual appropriation is authorized under The Asia Foundation Act of 1 9iSa 
(22USC4402). The Act acknowledged the importance of stable funding I'or TAF and endorsed its 
ongoing value and contributions to U.S. interests in Asia. Through 1 8 country offices. TAF 
works with hundreds of established and emerging Asian partner organizations and identifies 
reform-minded indixaduals and future leaders. These in\-eslmcnts in human capital have paid off. 
'I'AF grantees can be found throughout the ptiblic and private sectors in A,sia. and are leadeis and 
change-makers in government, industry, academia and an increasingly diverse civil society. 

TAF's deep experience, couniry-.spccific expertise in Asiti and our long-term commitment to and 
relationships in the region distinguish us from other nongovernmental organi7alion.s. TAF is 
oiten called upon by the U.S, State Dep.artmcni and host governments to undertake sensitive 
tasks that only can be pursued by a private organization trusted by government officials and k>cal 
civil society, such as developing democratic institutions, promoting inclusive economic 
development and .serving as a neutral intermediary in local cotinict situations. Our strong 
credibility and position of trust in .Asia make T.AF an irreplaecablc American asset. 

In .support of U.S, goals and the rebalance to Asia, The Asia Foundsition is requesting SI 7 
million for FY2016. In making this steady state request, we are very aware ofthc [A'’20!6 
butlgeUiry pressures on the Committee, \Vc respectfully suggest, however, that 'I Al- is an 
especially cost-effective investment for the Congress in a time of budget consirainls. T/\F has 
been commcmlcd by the Commillce for its proven ability to lewrage the funds appropriated by 
the Congress to raise funds from other non-fcdcral .sources. T.AF rtiiscs o\'cr S4 from non-USCi 
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dfinors for c\ery S! of Congressional approprialions. Al ihc same lime, I'.Al' is a lean 
organization, allocating o\'cr 85% of its funding to programs, and i.s recognized for its lou 
operating to program cost ratio. 

The Administration's request of S!2 million represents a cut ol'30% in the Toundalion's core 
funding and would be devastating to TAI-'s ability to meet our goals and serve U..S. imeresls in 
Asia. A cut of this niagnitudo would: 

1) Harm TAF’s ability to maintain il.s Asian field office network: .Appropriated funding is 
critical to TAb's ability to maintain its presence in .Asia, specillcally in countries ornriorit}' 
to U,S. interests and where no other organization has such hi.story and presence on the 
ground, including Burma, Malaysia, 'fhailand, Vietnam, China and India. Ti'u.st is built on 
continuity, and only through T.AF's consistent local prc.sence could it have become such a 
trusted and reliable partner on programs adx’ancing democratic rclorm and open markets in 
the region. Closure of TAP offices would breach that trust and curtail TAP's effectiveness on 
behalf of U.S. interests. I'or example, because of trusted relations establi.shcd in Sri banka 
over the past 30 years of cooperation. TAP" was asked to assist in .sensitive community 
policing programs. In the post-war context, low morale, poor performance and public distrust 
of the police has created a crisis for law and order in the coimlry. TAP works with 142 
individual police stations across the country to inslilulionali/c comnninily policing practices, 
such as monthly community police forums, mobile .scrx iccs. and bies'cle patrols. r.AI- also 
idenlilicd the lack of a common language as a signillcaiU obstacle it) establishing community 
Iru.st. and developed programs to improve 'Pamil-language prollcicncy of Sinhalese police 
officers who were deployed to multi-clhnic and conllicl-affcctcd regions, leading to 
significant improvements in local relations with the police. 

2) Significantly dimini.sh its program rcsponsivcnc.ss ami llcxibility: TAP's signature 
approach is to be responsive to needs on liie ground, serve as a trusted partner to local 
organizations, and provide innovative solutions to complex problems, We convene diverse 
stakeholders from government, civil society and the private sector to negotiate solution.s, and 
provide critical funding for pilot programs with local organizations that often attract other 
donor funding to .scale up, or result in host governmem commitments to comimialion. One 
example is the reopening of our Burma office last year, initially opened in 1954. to assist in 
that country's new efforts toward open and just go\'cmance, T.AP has already made kej' 
investments in capacity building to support Burma’s Cluiirmanship of ASPAN. a USG 
priority in 2014, and in a first-ever surx'cy ofeitizens’ civic knowledge in cooperation with a 
Burmese research center, I’.AP made similarly rapid responses to new^ cireumstanccs wlicn it 
reopened its office in Afghanistan in February 2002. when it began opei'ations in Timor l.eslc 
at its independence in 1999. and soon alter Mongolia's break with the Sox’iet l,'nion, when 
Mongolia's new Icadersiiip sought out TAI-'s help in 1989. 

3) Reduce T.AF’s ability to leverage other funding: I'AF's .successful lescraging ofothcr 
funds extends and increases the impact of its programs. As noted, for evciy dollar 
appropriated by the Congress to The Asia Foundation, the I'oundation has leweraged over $4 
from non-! JSG sources. '('.Al' was particularly suecessl'ul in this regard under tiic stewardship 
ofmy predeeessoi-. former Congressman Doug Bereulcr, Multilalerai and bilateral 
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dcN-elopmenl agencies, including in Briiain, Australia, the Nelheiianus, and Denmark. ha\'e 
recognized our value and funded a wide range of democracy and dc\clopincm prograni.s. 

'I'Al- even has a pioneering gram from the Korean development agency ( KOICA). their lirst- 
e\'er funding ibr a non-Kirrean organization, I’rivale sector support for the foundation has 
also increased. The cut proposed by the Adininislration damages 'r,-\l"s clTorls to make the 
most ofevery appropriated dollar. !n eflect. a cut of SI in appropriations would likely result 
in a cut ofSo to programs advancing l.kS. interests in Asia. .As valuable as these public and 
private leveraged funds tire, they arc invariably tied to specilie projects. It is Congressional 
funding, through this core appropriation, which provides us the llcvibilily so essential to 
maintaining our continuous on-the-ground pre.scncc throughout .A.sia. 

4) Be perceived a.s an indication of I'.S. ivithdrawal from .Asia; Support for TA!' is seen in 
the region as a continued, long-term eommilmont by Ute U.S. to /\sia. A reduction in I Af s 
Held office presence resulting from a drastic funding cut would send a signal that the IkS. is 
reducing rather than rebalancing its commitment to .Asia. 

,‘\s you know, .Asia is an increasingly critical region to the l.inilcd States for both economic and 
security reasons. The region's past decade of economic success often ob.sctires the very real 
challenges facing the region, including fragile in.stilutions of democracy and governance, lack of 
adherence to the rule of law and human rights, widespread corruption, political volatility and 
religious and ethnic conHict. With the support of the Congre.ss. TAT vvill be well-positioned to 
capitalize on opportunities to respond to tho.se challenges, focusing on the critical missions that 
lta\’e long been at the heart ofour work; promoting democratic governance by addressing the 
lack of IransparencY and uceoumabilily; expanding sustainable economic growth by assisting 
small business creation and addrcs.sing persistent poverty and rising income incqualilt ; 
advancing opportunities for women by addressing their e.xcliision from political and economic 
life and combating tral'llcking; reducing ethnic and religious tensions through conllict 
management and mediation; increasing access to justice and respect for the rule ol law and 
human rights, and strengthening management ol' disasters, climate change, and water restnirees, 

RECENT I’KOGITAM IIKIIH.IGIIT.S 

One of TAP’S signature initiatives is the Books for Asia program, which hits provided nearly 50 
million English-language books to more than 20 countries - over 7 17.000 in 2014 alone, 

'I'hrough this program, millions of Asian snidenis and eurrcnl and future leaders htive gaiticd 
accc.ss to global sources of knowledge and a hotter imdcrslanding of the United Suilos, At the 
urging of Congressional appropriators. TAP began a books pix'gram in Burma in 2007, In 2014 
alone, r.AF donated over 3 1 .000 books to 35 1 institutions, including 77 community and public 
libraries and 47 schotiLs. with enrollments rising in the schools that have received books. 

In 2014, TAI- piloted book mobile programts in .Afghanistan, in .lalalabad and Nangurhar. With a 
small investment of 20.000 books, the hook mobile pilot project serves schools for boys and girls 
in both areas, totaling o\x'r 8,000 children. The vans travel to the schools three times per week to 
lend books to the children, ctirry out reading programs and meet with school staff and pttrems to 
encourage reading. One impact ofthc program is increased tiitendancc at the schools, where 
children and their families do not want to miss the book mobile's visit. The media and pros'incial 
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goveniniem have publicized Ihc program to encounige reading bolli in schools and al home, a 
ke\' miloslonc in a country wlicrc the literacy rate is only 28%, and only 1 2% among women. 

In 2()!(). 'l','\F was chosen hy the I'hilippinc Government and the Moro Islamic Liberation I'ront 
(MIl.l-) as the only American member ofthc multinational Inlcnialional Contact Group to 
support the Mindsinao peace process. .A peace IVamcwork was signed iti 20 ! 2 after 40 years of 
conflict. TAI- was again chosen by both sides to participate on the Independent Third Parly 
.Monitoring Team c.stablishcd by the negotiations to monitor the implementation olThc peace 
agreement. In 2014. TAP and local partners strengthened the peace process by involving the 
MILP in the mid-level leaders' dialogue and the Bangsamoro Coordination h'orum. When local 
community and clan {riiiuj conllicis threaten the peace process, local partners supported by T.AI' 
iutcio'cnc to negotiate local peace .settlements and encourage rciigious and ethnic leaders to 
participate in dialogues to support llte peace framework. 

TAP has long worked w reduce bnrrier.s to economic growth and trade. In 2014. T;\l- co-hosted a 
regional forum exploring wtiys the ASi;.<\N community's business environment could be made 
more conducive to small and medium enterprises (SMHs). 'l‘AP"s longstanding work on S.VIPs 
includes support for women-owned businesses, access to information, business networking and 
associations, and integration of IT innovations. Building on the forum. PAh' and local pai1ner.s 
arc facilitating the creation of a nelwork ofparlners in fjoulheast .Asian nations to tiddrcss non- 
tariff harriers in the region. In South .Asia, where imra-regional trade is at the lowest kwel in ihc 
world, TAI' worked with the Consumer Lhrily and 'I'rust Society (C'U'l'S) on analysis oflhrcc key 
trade corridors between India-Pakisum. India-Nepal and Nepal-Bangladesh to identify major 
trade facilitation issues, including transit and cargo problems, ini'rastruciure need.s. and proposed 
improvements to regulations alTecling cross-border trade. With support Irom 'I'AI', CUTS is the 
llrst non-governmental organization ever in\ ited to present al the Indiu-Bangladesh .loinl Group 
ofCu.sioms meeting on trade facilitation al border points. 

'Lhesc are just a few oxamplexs ofthc important impact of TAI''’s efforts to improve livc.s and 
expand opportunities by working wiili local partners across .Asia, 

FY2016 PLAN 


The Foiindaiion'.s core work is in live major areas: 

• Democracy, Human Rights and the Rule of Law 

• Women’s Empowerment 

• Economic Reform and Dew elopnient 

• Environment 

• Peaceful and Stable Regional Relations 

The Asia Poundation is first and foremost a field-based organization, 'flirough a co.st-cffectivc 
combination of grant-making and direct program operations. 'I'AP' maximizes program impact 
while keeping costs low — despite the continuing clianengo of providing security for our Held 
office staff, particularly in volatile siluation.s such as in .Afghanistan and Pakistan. 
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TAF makes nearly 800 grants a \'ear lo partner organizations in Asia. Past Clommillec report 
language has commended the ciTectiveness of this grant-making role in building local capacil}' 
and strengthening civil society institutions throughout Asia, an approach both unique and 
needed. TAF assistance promotes refonii. by providing training, technical tissislancc and seed 
funding lo new and emerging local organizations, as well as working with esttiblished partners 
W’c diligent!)' esaluate and assess our programs' impact and we are proud ofour track record. 


l.cvei funding at .'51 7 million in l-'YdOlb would position the i-'oundation lo maintain and extend 
programs in countric.s struggling with corruption, imcnial coiilliets and weak democratic 
proccsse.s and institutions. Congiwssional support at a steady stale level would enable I .AF lo: 

• Counter corruption and impro\'e public accountahiiiiy efforts in the Pltilippincs. Timor 
I.cslc, Vietnam and Mongolia; 

• Sustain women's enipowcnnenl programs ihroughout .Asia, including developing 
economic opportunity and entrepreneurship I'or women, supporting girls' education, and 
countering iral'ticking and domo.slic violence, especially during Afghanistan's transition: 

• Increase engagement lo support Taos in its regional role as tlic 2016 Chair of .ASFAN'; 

• Promote engagement of traditional leaders, including religious leaders, in coniimmity 
dcx'clopmcni, womeivs empowcrmcm. election observation and education in Indoticsia. 
Afghanistan, Bangladesh and I'akistan: 

• Support new constitutional dcvolopmonls and democratic gos cnianec in the Northern 
provinces ofSri l.anka posl-conllicl and post-election; 

• I’rovidc leadership dcx'clnpmcni and training for new and emerging leaders througli 
CNcitanges and 'fAl-".s Asia Dex elopmcm Fellows Program; and 

• Fxiend eonnict resolution and pc;ice processes in Afghanistan, tltc i’hilippincs, Nepal 
and Burma, and in largely N'luslim southern 'I'hailand where lack ol security and 
othnic/religioiis eonnict threatens national stability. 

CONCLUSION; Oxer the la.st two llscul years. f.AF has sustained ju.st over a 1 0 percent 
reduction in appropriated funding from the l-'Yl ! and I' Y 12 level of Si million. 'I hose 
reductions ha\'e already liatl an impact on TAl'"s programs. We were I'orccd to close our offiec in 
Singapore and scale back our operations in Korea. I'unding at SI 7 million will sustain 'I'hc Asia 
Foundation’s investments in key programs iltai have received Congressional encouragement, 
such as our continued work in prcdominaml) Muslim c()unlric.s. including Afgltanislan, 
Indonesia, and I’akistan, and an expansion ofour programs in Burma. A signilicant cut would 
I'orce TAF lo close additional oiTtces largely funded by appropriated I'unds - such as Burma. 
Malaysia, 'i'hailand and V'iclnam. cotmlries of priority interest lo the U.S. - and would threaten 
other ongoing operations and programs of proven value lo tlic U.S. Gox ernment. 

We appreciate the Committee’s longstanding trust of and support for 'fhc .Asia Foundation. I'hc 
Congressional appropriation autliori/.ed in the 1983 Asia Foundation Act Ita.s been and remains 
invaluable lo 'TAi-'-S ability to achieve results on the ground and rullil! our shared mission lo 
maintain the U.S. presence and advance U.S. interests in .Asia. Thus we respecll’ully urge that the 
Committee sustain its support for The .Asia Foundation at the current !e\cl ol'Sl 7 million. 

(A All of .-l.v/t; lAoohkillon jo-uoninis niov ho fotind on imr wohsito al '■oy}oof:f\'J‘.hffhfoffunoo:^j 
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David D. Arnold 
President 

The Asia Foundation 


David D. Arnold is the sixth president ol'Tlie Asia Foundation. .A high!)' respected international 
development x'cleran with years of experience across the Asia-Pacific atid the Middle Fast, he 
leads all aspects ofThe .Asia Foundation, including its headquarters in San F'raneiseo. an oi'flcc 
in Washington D.C.. and 1 8 dilTerenl coumrj ol'lices in Asia. Established in 1954, The Asia 
Foundation is a nonprofit inlcrnutionai development organization committed to improving lives 
across a dynamic and developing Asia. 

Since assuming the presidency in 20! 1. David Arnold has undertaken a major rex iew of [he 
organization's regional development activities and iaunched nexv initialixcs IbcLiscd on 
technology innox'alions and Asian Icatlership dcx-elopmcni. 

Before joining The Asia F'oundaliun, .Arnold .served as president olThe Amcrietin t'niversily in 
Cairo (Al.’C) for seven years. During his tenure at AUC. he owrsaxx the construction ol'a new, 
stale-of-the-art S400 million eanipu.s, including the region's largest English-language library and 
the Ijr.st public park in the suburb oFNexv Cairo. Arnold spearheaded Al.'C'.s S 1 25 million 
liindraising campaign, the largest in the linix ersity's history. I le also oversaw the launch of 
several nexv academic programs, including the 1 'nix ersilx’s lirst Ph.D. program, and expanded 
AUC's continuing education and community oulreacli programs. 

Previously. Arnold served for six years as cxecinix e x iee president ol'the Institute of 
International Education, the xvorld’s largest educational cxeliange organization. From 1984 to 
1997. he worked For the I'ord I'oundalion. serving as its lirsl program officer in the Held oi’ 
governance and then For six years as the organization's represemative in India, Nepal, and Sri 
Lanka. 

David Arnold began his public service career in 1975 in hi.s home state of Vlichigan as a program 
budget analyst with the Michigan Dcpanmcnl oFI.ubor, At Washington, D.C.'s National 
Governors .Association, he handled iiucrgovernmonial relations in the areas of employment, 
housing, and economic development. 1 Ic later .served as oxccutix c director of the Coalition ol' 
Noriheastcrn Governors, a regional think tank and policy insiiiule. 

Arnold serx es on the board ol'the World .Al'Fairs Council oFNorthern California. ! Ic is also a 
frequent public speaker on issues ofgovemance and dcx'elopmeni in .A.sia-PaciFic. 

Arnold holds a master's degree in Public .Administration From Michigan Stale I 'niversilx and a 
bachelor's degree From the llnixersily orMichigan. 1 le reccix’cd an honorary doelorale of 
humanities from .Vlichigan State l.lniversity in 201 1, 
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Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 

Witness Disclosure Form 

Clause 2(j») of rule X! of the Rules of the House of Representatives requires non* 
governmental witnesses to disclose to the Coniniittcc the following information, A 
non-go\ ernmental witness is any witness appearing on behalf of himself/herself or 
on behalf of an organization other than a federal agency, or a slate, local or tribal 

government. 

Your Name. Business Address, and Telephone Number; 


David D. Arnold 

Pre.sidenL The Asia Poundalion 



] . Are you appearing on behairolAour.seU'or a non-go\crninenuil oruani/.alion'.^ 
i^lcase list organi/ulionts) you arc represenlinu. 


The Asia h'oundalum 


2. Ilave you or any organization you are representing received any I'cderal grants or coniraeis i 

(including any subgrants or suhconiraets) since October 1 . 2012 related to the agemcies or i 

programs lunded by the Subcommittee? i 

Yes X N o 

3. I lave you or any organizalitm you arc representing received any contracts or payments 
originating with a foreign govcrmncjn since October i, 2012 related to the agencies or programs 
funded by the Subcomniiltee? 

Yes X No 


4. Ifyoiir response to question il2 and/or #3 is "YesT please list the amount and source (h\' agenc\ 
and program) of each Federal grant (or subgranl thereof) or contract (or subcontract thereof), 
and/or the amount atid countr\' oforigin of any pa> mont or contract originating witii a foreign 
gavcrnmciu. I’ieasc also indicate whether the reeipieiu was \chi or the organization(s) you are 
representing. | 

Please see attached documents i 


Signature; 

lease attach a copy of this form, along vvith your curriculum \ iiae (resume) to your w riilcn 

tC-stimonv. 
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Asia Foundation FY2013 USG Awards 


Country 

TiU6 

fuflding Source 

Amount 

Ouratfon i 
(m Mo.) 1 

Burma 

EAP: ASEAN Trade ana Investment Capacity Building for 
Burma's ASEAN Cnatrmanship 

DOS 

$ bS,000 

1"’ 

Nepal : 

Engendering political Processes m Nepal 

DOS 

S 

96347 , 

16 

Regional 

South Asia Worrien's Economic Symposium (SAWtSj Add on 

DOS 

5 

495,000 

8 

Regional 

ASEAN Regional Preventive Diplomacy Workshops 

DOS 

S 

45,500 

12 

Afghanistan 

Religious Leaders/Women's Rights 

DRL 

IT“ 

990,000 

24 

Pakistan 

Access to Justice for Vulnerable Populations 

DRL 

s 

3,000,000 

36 

Vietnam 

Knowledge is Power - Re-energizing the Public Discourse on 
Labor Relations in Vietnam. 

DRL 

s 

297,000 

24 

Afghanistan 

English Language Feilows (ELF) 1! 

US Embassy 

s 

136,520 

11 

Afghanistan 

Traditional Leaders Development Project (TLDP) H 

US Embassy 

s 

1,500,000 

12 

Sri Lanka 

Books for Asia Donation 

US Embassy 

s 

11,279 


Afghanistan 

Survey of the Afghan People Program 

USAiD 

5 

750,000 

36 

Afghanistan 

MORE RFA 

USAID 

$ 

14.182,944 

36 

China 

OFOA-DMLC Add on 

USAID 

! S 

1,000,000 

12 

Philippines 

JUSTICE RFA-Subto ABA 

USAiD 

; s 

3,974,698 


Philippines 

Advancing Philippine Competitiveness (COMPETE) RFP 

USAID 

. s 

18,837,868 

60 

Vietnam 

OFDA Year 3 Disaster Management 

USAID 

s 

542,520 

12 
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Asia Foundation FY2014 USG Awards 


Country 

Titie 

:Fondmg:Source 

Amount 

Duration 
(in Mo,) 

Regional 

Asia Regional Forum Multipiliar Support Works 

DOS 

s 

286,173 

12 

Afghanistan 

Ulama Consultation on EVAW Law {Add-on to 
current grant) 

DRL 

$ 

495,000 

12 

Afghanistan 

Advancing Women's Rights and Social Justice 
in Afghanistan-Amendment 2 

DRL 

s 

297,000 

2 

Bangladesh 

Youth as Agents of Social Change/Civic 
Participation 

DRL 

s 

297,000 

18 

China 

Channel Domestic Resources to Sustain 

China's Civil Society 

DRL 

s 

1,200,000 

36 

Pakistan 

Add on to Access to Justice Program 

DRL 

$ 

800,000 

0 

Pakistan 

Strengthening Human Rights 

DRL 

s 

1,500,000 

30 

Pakistan 

Human Rights Small Grants Program 

DRL 

s 

800,000 

24 

Afghanistan 

Traditional Leaders Development Project 

(TIDP) ill 

US Embassy 

$ 

1,500,000 

12 

Bangladesh 

Dhaka Metropolitan Police And Youth 
Cooperation Series 

US Embassy 

s 

150,000 

12 

Philippines 

Two-week Study Tour to Mindanao for 

Political Leaders from Mindanao on De- 
radicaiizalion and Democratic Development 

US Embassy 

s 

98,803 

10 

Afghanistan 

Strengthening Education in Afghanistan Cost 
Extension 

USAID 

$ 

230,000 

3 

Afghanistan 

Strengthening Education in Afghanistan-Phase 

11 

USAID 

s 

29,835,920 

60 

Afghanistan 

Internationa! Election Observation Mission for 
June 14 Run-off Audit 

USAID 

s 

2,356,724 

5 

Regional 

APEC Technical Assistance to Advance 

Regional Integration (ATAARl)-sub to Nathan 

USAID 

$ 

1,377,181 

60 

Sri Lanka 

Victims of Trauma Treatment Program II 

USAID 

s 

1,400,000 

24 

Timor-Leste 

Add-on to Community Policing Program 

USAID 

s 

1,200,000 

12 

Vietnam 

OFDA Year 4 - Extension of Strengthen Public- 
Private Partnerships for Disaster Risk 
Management and Community Resilience 

USAID 

s 

500,000 

12 

Vietnam 

Building Resilience through Disaster Risk 
Management and Climate Change Adaptation 
for Business-sub to Winrock (USAID Vietnam 
Forests and Deltas Program) 

USAID 

s 

133,692 

5 
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Asia Foundation FY2015 USG Awards 


^Country 

Title 

Funding Source 

Amount 

- 

Duration 
(in Mo.) 

Afghanistan 

Advancing Women's Rights and Social Justice in 
Afghanistan-Amendment 2 

DRL 

S 297,000 

2 

Nepal 

One Container of Books for American Corners and 
Other Organizations 

US Embassy 

S 17,000 

12 

Nepal 

Gender-Based Violence/Community Mediation 
(sub to PACT) 

USAID 

$ 118,535 

12 

Nepal 

; Expansion and Extension of Counter Trafficking in 
'Persons Project 

USAID 

$ 2,085,078 

14 
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Asia Foundation FY 2013 Foreign Government Awards 


Country 

Title 

Funding Source 

'Amount 

Duration 

(in Mo.). 

Arghanistan 

Public Outreach, Democracy and Elections 

AusAia 

s 

1,409,834 

36 

Afghanistan 

Support for Afghan Survey-Add on to existing 
agreement 

AusAid 

$ 

138,000 

0 

Afghanistan 

Eliminating Violence Against Women Concept 
Note 

AusAID 

S 4,169,142 

36 

Cambodia 

Cambodia Agricultural Value Chain Program 
(CAVAC)-Phase li; Public-Private Consultative 
Forums and Working Groups 

AusAid 

s 

93,394 

6 

Cambodia 

Political Economic Analysis of Law Enforcement 
Responses to Ending Violence Against Women 

AusAlD 

s 

55,000 

7 

Indonesia 

Access to justice and legal information 

AusAlO 

S 7,214,760 

36 

Sri Lanka 

Local Economic Governance Add-on 

AusAid 

S 2,256,411 

24 

Timor-Leste 

NGO funding to support good public policy in 
public admin and public financial management 

in Timor-Leste 

AusAid 

S 1,031,875 

9 

Timor-Leste 

Timor Leste Law and Justice Survey 2012 

AusAlD 


48,102 

5 

Timor-Leste 

Add-on to Partnership Agreement 

AusAlD 

S 3,843,000 

48 

Vietnam 

Increasing the Protection of Migrant Workers' 
Rights 

AusAiD 

s 

104,172 

18 

Laos 

Preventing Human Trafficking and Domestic 
Violence through Training Village Paralegals 

Australian 

Embassy/DFAT 

$ 

78,403 

7 

Philippines 

Strengthening the party system for the 
Ministerial Form of Governance in Bangsamoro 

British Embassy 

$ 

349,413 

10 

Vietnam 

innovation Zone: Supporting low carbon 
development for Vietnamese businesses 

British Embassy 

s 

54,039 

24 

Vietnam 

Access to Informalion/Environmentai 
Journalism 

British Embassy 

s 

51,012 

30 

Sri Lanka 

National Language Project (Sub to Agriteam) - 
Add on for Year 3 

CIDA 

s 

199,543 

12 

Nepal 

Scaling up Mediation Skills and Mitigating 
Election Violence in Constituent Assembly 
Elections 2013 

Danida 

s 

164,454 

9 

Nepal 

Strengthening Forensic Capabilities in Nepal 
Polices 

Danida 

s 

847,025 

12 

Bangladesh 

National Election Program Proposal 

Danish Embassy 

s 

280,705 

8 

Afghanistan 

Strengthening Women’s Political Participation 

DFID 

S 6,856,098 

30 

Bangladesh 

National Election Program Proposal 

DFID 

S 1,364,760 

24 

Nepal 

Domestic and International Election 

Observation of 2013 General Elections in Nepal 

DFiO 


217,804 

4 
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Asia Foundation FY 2013 Foreign Government Awards 


Bangladesh 

Promoting Confidence Building among 

Religious and Secular Leaders of influence to 
Support National Development Efforts 

German Embassy 

S 12,988 

12 

Korea 

South-South Cooperation Development 
Dialogue-Amendment 2 

KDi 

S 259,215 

12 

Timor-Leste 

Strengthening Local Governance to Better 
Address Women's Development Needs 

Norwegian Embassy 

$ 810,684 

36 

Timor-Leste 

Quantitative Study of Community-Police 
Relationships 

NZAID 

S 82,804 

6 

Indonesia 

Religious Freedom and Human Rights 

RNE 

S 3,097,347 

12 

Pakistan 

Human Rights Fund-Phase 111 

RNE 

S 3,585,529 

GO 

Mongolia 

Trafficking in Persons Concept Note 

Swiss Agency for 
Develoment and 
Cooperation 

S 101,945 

12 

Mongolia 

Engaging Stakeholder for Environmental 
Conservation (ESEC) 11 Proposal 

Swiss Agency for 
Develoment and 

Cooperation 

S 3,499,834 

36 

Bangladesh 

National Election Program Proposal 

Swedish International 
Development Agency 

S 1,000,000 

24 
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The Asia Foundation FY2014 Foreign Government Avi/ards 


Country 

Title 

Funding Source 


Amount 

Duration 
(in MOl) 

Malaysia 

Asia Approaches to Development 
Cooperation-Paris Event 

French Agency for 
Development 

$ 

26,724 

1 

Pacific islands 

Disaster Management Training-Impact 

Evaluation 

Australian Federal 

Police 

$ 

35,500 

9 

Regional 

Asia Regional Trafficking in Persons 

DFAT 

$ 

885,613 

60 

Vietnam 

Supporting Vietnamese Business 

Associations to Drive Equitable Growth 

DFAT 

s 

1,452,47? 

36 

Bangladesh 

Promoting Good Governance at the 
Community Level 

Australian High 
Commission 

s 

25,907 

9 

Sri Lanka 

Supporting sensitive and effective police 
response to address and reduce violence 
against women 

British High 
Commission 

s 

151,629 

8 

Pakistan 

Protecting and Promoting Religious 

Freedom 

Canada-Religious 
Freedom Fund 

s 

900,820 

24 

Afghanistan 

Global Peace and Security Fund (GPSF)- 
Enhancing Participation and Protection of 
Citizens Democratic Rights il 

Canadian Government 

$ 

1,149,980 

S 

Indonesia 

Enhancing the Commitment of the State 
and Society to Human Rights 

DANiDA 

$ 

4,249,262 

48 

Afghanistan 

Suppiemental Funding for Public Outreach, 
Democracy, and Elections (PODE) Project 
(Election Observation) 

DFAT 

s 

289,274 

1 

Afghanistan 

Suppiemental Funding for Public Outreach, 
Democracy, and Elections (PODE) Project 
(Election Observation) 

DFAT 

s 

72,904 

0 

Cambodia 

Ending Violence against Women 

DFAT 

s 

567,000 

6 

Indonesia 

Social inclusion to fight poverty 

DFAT 

S 16,170,850 

31 

Malaysia 

Austraiia-ASEAN Emerging Leaders Program 
(A2ELP) 

DFAT 

$ 

75,600 

2. 

Philippines 

Add-on to Coalitions for Change Agreement 

DFAT 

$ 18,327,600 

28 

Timor-Leste 

Ending Violence against Women 

DFAT 

$ 17,859,070 

60 

Timor-Leste 

Community Driven Development (Add on to 
Country Partnership Agreement) 

DFAT 

$ 

1,781,740 

0 

Nepal 

Framework Agreement-Add on 

DFiD 

$ 

101,467 

12 

Pakistan 

Supporting Transparency, Accountability 
and Electoral Processes in Pakistan Program- 

Add on 

DFID 

$ 

647,276 

8 

Regional 

Conflict, Security, and Humanitarian (CSH) 
Programme Partnership Arrangement Add 

on 

DFID 

s 

8,225,080 

24 

Afghanistan 

Strengthening Access to Justice for Women 
Expansion 

DFID/AusAID 

_s_ 

5,206,877 

30 
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The Asia Foundation FY2014 Foreign Government Awards 


Vietnam 

Developing Sustainable CSOs in Vietnam 
Concept Note 

Irish Aid 

$ 

270,914 

30 

Korea 

South-South Development Cooperation 
Dialogue; Lessons for Development 
Effectiveness 

KOI 

s 

142,613 

12 

Korea 

International Development Cooperation 
Capacity Building Program - Mod. 5 

KDi 

s 

366,403 

12 

Cambodia 

National Policy Research Capabilities in the 

Development institute 

s 

4,400 

2 

Indonesia 

Add-on Women's Political Participation 

Norwegian Embassy 

s 

750,000 

6 

Bangladesh 

National Election Program Proposal 

5DC 

s 

1,052,000 

13 

Nepal 

Promoting Dialogue through the Nepal 
Tranisition to Peace (NTTP) Forum 

Swiss Federal 
Department of Foreign 
Affairs 


169,291 

12 
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Asia Foundation FY2015 Foreign Government Awards 


Country 


Funding Source 


Amount 

Duration 
(In Mo.) 

Afghanistan 

Support for Non-State Justice Providers and 
Advocates for Peace in Afghanistan 

RNE 

$ 

4,450,380 

35 

Cambodia 

Security and Justice Fund Concept Note- 
Preventing Violence against Women Cambodia 
through innovations in Mobile Technology 

DFID 

$ 

459,757 

18 

Cambodia 

Joint Research Program that Responds to the 
Strategic Needs of DFAT and TAF 

DFAT 

s 

233,172 

12 

Indonesia 

Civic Information Application Programming 
Interface (API) 

DFAT 

$ 

1,202,866 

21 

Malaysia 

Austrolia-ASEAN Emerging Leaders Program 
(A2ELP} Additional Funding 

DFAT 

$ 

78,560 

12 

Philippines 

Building Autonomous and Stable Institutions 
and Communities in the Bangsamoro (BASiC) 

OFAT 

s 

1,317,408 

36 

Sri Lanka 

Youth as Catalyst in Promoting Religious 
Tolerance 

British High 
Commission 

s 

81,935 

6 

Sri Lanka 

Local Economic Governance Program- 
Additional Funding 

DFAT 

i_ 

384,641 

6 
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Ms. Granger. Our next witness is Mary McQueen. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF MARY C. MCQUEEN, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL CENTER FOR STATE COURTS 

Ms. McQueen. Thank you. Thank you, Madam Chair, Mrs. 
Lowey. 

I appreciate your patience this afternoon, and you have our writ- 
ten testimony. So I wanted to kind of put a face on some of the 
points that I want to talk about. 

As president of the National Center for State Courts, it is pos- 
sibly a question about why State courts and international rela- 
tions? And in fact, over 95 percent of the litigation in this country 
happens in State courts. And I think it was Madison who said, “It 
is much easier to write a Constitution than to implement one.” 

And what we find is that going into developing democracies and 
helping them establish the rule of law, and what we mean by that 
is liberty and justice for all, empowering women judges, and pro- 
tecting basically human rights, liberty. I mean, we have heard a lot 
today about education and medical care and economic development, 
but if a country doesn’t have a stabilized legal system, it impedes 
economic development. 

And so, I just wanted to share with you just very quickly what 
some of the dollars you have invested in these rule of law programs 
have resulted in. And I have to say one of my first opportunities 
to work with another developing democracy was in Kosovo, and we 
were training judges and basically trying to share what you would 
think other countries think is really the gold standard, which is 
this fair and independent and impartial court system that we have 
in the United States. 

And so, we were training. He came up to me afterwards. His 
name was Chief Justice Haji Moosa. And he says, “Where can I get 
a copy of the book?” Now, obviously, we were talking through an 
interpreter. 

And I started laughing, and he says, “Is it a very old book?” And 
I said, “Yes, it is The Federalist Papers.” And so, based on that, 
we actually started using The Federalist Papers because they are 
an excellent blueprint about how a democracy works. 

And overnight, just because we established we are a constitution, 
we are a democracy, we have seen an action on the ground that 
people have to learn what their role is in supporting that democ- 
racy. 

So I just want to share just very quickly. We have heard today 
about some of the programs in Central and South America. We all 
remember the undocumented children who we were looking in Hon- 
duras when they came across the border. We very quickly, using 
judges in the United States, with judges in Honduras, established 
a program because you think that may be a Federal issue? State 
court judges have to make findings relating to these children before 
they are then — they then go on to the immigration courts. 

We were talking about social media. One of the things that we 
have found that we have to combat what we see this extremist use 
of social media is providing alternatives on social media for juve- 
niles. 
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Working in Central America and in Colombia, it’s very hard to 
do that. And developing a series of justice system journals using 
graphic novels and YouTube to explain to children, you know, that 
they can be protected. They do have hope. 

I have to say that one personally, for me, an example was when 
I was in Kosovo, and you can establish a constitution. You can tell 
women that they now have legal rights. But the cultural challenge 
of them really believing that comes home on the ground. And so, 
the advocates, the lawyers in Kosovo decided to do a street fair 
where they set up tables and invited the general population to 
come up. 

And so, I was sitting there, and I don’t think she knew that I 
couldn’t speak her language. And she started crying and telling me 
how much she appreciated the work of the USAID project — because 
they will have a card, you know, that will have the USAID emblem 
on it. Human trafficking is a very serious issue in the Balkans, and 
through these women judges who were trained, she was able to re- 
tain custody of her children that she felt kept them out of human 
trafficking. 

So while all of us, you know, can place our hands over our hearts 
and say “liberty and justice for all,” it really took me meeting the 
chief justice of Iraq to have a personal understanding of what that 
means, when he told me about his son being killed by terrorists in 
retaliation for an opinion he wrote. 

And so, the investment that you make in rule of law comes home 
tenfold, and I just want to thank you for that continued support. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you very much. Thank you for being here 
with us. 

I worked in Iraq as they were writing their constitution, and one of the things 
we did was work with women to help them understand the rule of law and under- 
stand there is a justice system. We had a seminar on what democracy is and to 
show them. We play-acted some things and I remember thinking hack, 1 really had 
to go hack to basics to act it out. I will never forget the whole day of that and trying 
to explain to people what it would mean to them if they actually had a law they 
could depend on and justice. 

Thank you for what you do. 

Ms. McQueen. Thank you. 
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NCSC 

National Center for State Courts 

MARY C. MCQUEEN 
PRESIDENT 

NATIONAL CENTER FOR STATE COURTS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON STATE, FOREIGN OPERATIONS, 

AND RELATED PROGRAMS 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

MARCH 3, 2015 

Thank you Madam Chairwoman and members of the Subcommittee for the opportunity 
to testify regarding judicial reform on behalf of the National Center for State Courts (NCSC). 
NCSC, in association with the Conference of Chief Justices (CCJ) and Conference of State Court 
Administrators (COSCA), is seeking your continued support for funding in fiscal year 2016 of 
judicial reform as part of rule of law programs implemented through the United States 
Department of State and the United States Agency for International Development (USAID). 

Such programs are critical to building and sustaining democracy abroad, promoting justice for 
marginalized and vulnerable groups, protecting vital U.S. national interests, and fighting 
corruption, organized crime and terrorism. 

NCSC was founded more than 45 years ago at the urging of the late-Chief Justice Warren 
Burger to promote innovation and reform in state judiciaries across the United States. For the 
past two decades, NCSC has implemented more than 70 rule-of-law programs in developing 
countries and more recently around the globe. Our staff of attorneys and judicial reform 
specialists provide cutting edge research, education, consulting services that support the justice 
sector. In 1992, after more than 20 years of working to promote equal, efficient and effective 
justice in United States state courts, NCSC responded to requests from the international donor 
community and formed the International Programs Division. NCSC offers a comprehensive set 
of resources and technical expertise, and our multidisciplinary staff works collaboratively with 
justice system counterparts in developing countries on a variety of reform initiatives. NCSC 
provides technical assistance, educational programs, leadership/management training, applied 
research and technological innovation to help justice systems worldwide strengthen and improve 
the rule of law. 

Let me acknowledge the difficult task before you in making what are clearly important 
decisions regarding budget priorities. The controlling question is: What will the United States 
gain from funding rule of law programs abroad? Simply put, countries that have stable justice 
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systems can become reliable democratic partners, not the source of costly conflicts and 
instability that impact America’s global commitments. 

Through a variety of programs and efforts, NCSC promotes the rule of law and 
government accountability, which is at the heart of our national system of values. NCSC 
International engages in strategically targeted justice sector reform programs in fragile states 
with weak or divided democratic institutions. These programs are part of an effort to promote 
political and social stability, to fight corruption, to protect the rights of individuals, and to create 
conditions that foster economic prosperity. NCSC’s staff has worked around the world, 
engaging in comprehensive rule of law projects in Africa and the Middle East, Asia, Eastern 
Europe and Central Asia, Latin America and the Caribbean. 

In addition to implementing rule of law and judicial reform programs, our International 
Visitors Education Program is an important part of our efforts to promote justice system reform 
and our values as a nation. Through this program we host more than 300 judges and justice 
system officials annually. We provide training through a combination of briefings and seminars 
on the U.S. justice system, continuing legal education, and special issues seminars such as 
judicial independence and relations with the other branches of government. NCSC’s unique 
state-level perspective allows us to advise countries grappling with issues not only related to 
federalism and decentralization but virtually every aspect of our legal system. 

Beyond the United States, NCSC is currently working in Sub-Saharan Africa (Uganda, 
Nigeria); in the Middle East (Iraq); in Latin America and the Caribbean (Colombia, Honduras, 
Guatemala, Panama, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Dominican Republic and Belize); in Eastern 
Europe (Serbia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Kosovo); and South Asia (Bangladesh). We have 
conducted sector-wide justice reform assessments, assisted with strategic planning and 
implementation, and provided institutional capacity building support to ministries, courts, 
prosecutors, legal defense institutions, elementary and secondary school systems, national 
assemblies, and law schools. In partnership with the U.S. donor agencies, we have developed 
sustainable continuing legal education programs forjudges and lawyers; supplied infrastructure 
and software improvements to courts and prosecutors; harmonized criminal procedures and 
coordination between police, prosecutors, and courts; introduced small-claims courts and 
alternative dispute resolution services; trained court administrators, lawyers, and prosecutors; 
implemented multi-media public awareness and access to justice initiatives; and assisted national 
assemblies by improving their legislative drafting processes. 

NCSC utilizes a number of tools customized to provide justice system agencies with 
quick assistance. For example, the Center has developed an integrated, automated court case 
management system that is sufficiently “generic” to allow for customization and implementation 
of case management functions on a variety of platforms. Our CourTools© performance 
management system has been adapted in other countries, such as Kosovo, to give local leaders a 
set of tools to assess performance of the court system. As a result, judges and court leaders are 
able to gain insight into the functioning of their courts and implement changes that improve 
access, timeliness, efficiency and ethics in light of objective data. Having maintained a continued 
presence in Kosovo since 2001, NCSC’s efforts have helped Kosovo with the transition from 
international to local control; assi.sted in reforming and restructuring the courts and prosecutorial 
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system to promote effective and impartial justice; and improved the efficiency of court 
operations both administratively and Jurisdictionally. 

Examples of other initiatives NCSC has implemented on behalf of U.S. Government 
agencies and in furtherance of US government goals include: 

• NCSC is also currently implementing a five-year USAID judicial reform and government 
accountability project in Serbia. The objectives of the project are to strengthen the rule of 
law, the independence of the judiciary and the administration of justice in Serbia such as 
improved case management practices in Serbia’s administrative and misdemeanor courts; 
to strengthen the capacity of Serbia’s anti-corruption agency, state audit institute, and 
other agencies to detect and prevent corruption; and to support the role of civil society 
organizations in raising public awareness through a grants program. 

• In Bangladesh, NCSC is supporting citizens' access to justice by improving the legal 
framework for legal aid services, improving the legal aid services provided to the public, 
increasing the public's understanding of legal aid and legal services, and further 
developing their ability to evaluate the performance of judges. 

• NCSC is working in Uganda to improve the systems for adjudication of land disputes and 
the systems that administer the records of lands and property. These disputes are a major 
driver of conflict in Uganda, and improving the administration of land dispute resolution 
systems will have a significant impact on the reduction of conflict in Uganda. 

• In Nigeria, NCSC is working with the National Judicial Council of Nigeria to implement 
an electronic case management system, build institutional capacity to govern complicated 
projects, and improve communication software. 

• In Colombia, NCSC is providing services for capacity building and training to support 
the Bureau of International Narcotics and Law Enforcement and host country efforts to 
respond to transnational and organized crime impacting the Colombia, the U.S. and 
neighboring countries. 

• In Guatemala, El Salvador, Costa Rica and Panama. NCSC is w'orking to advance 
systems for juvenile justice and rehabilitation as part of a comprehensive effort to 
improve justice and security in the region. 

• In the Caribbean Basin, NCSC is managing training efforts to improve capacity of justice 
sector institutions, particularly in the area of juvenile justice. 

• In Egypt, NCSC is working with the Bureau of Democracy, Human Rights and Labor to 
empower civil society to improve access to justice. 

• In Iraq, NCSC is working with the National Judicial Council to improve training 
programs forjudges and staff. 
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• In Bosnia and Herzegovina, NCSC is strengthening the capacity of prosecutors to 
investigate and prosecute government corruption; improving the system for enforcing 
civil judgments, and promoting integrity of public institutions through professional ethics 
and disciplinary reforms. 

NCSC and our colleague organizations share one ambition: to improve the lives of people 
through justice system reform that is essential to ensuring political stability, social harmony, and 
economic prosperity. We bear witness to the impact U.S.-funded rule of law programs have had 
abroad in strengthening justice systems. 

James Madison observed in the Federalist Papers #51 that justice is the end of 
government and the end of civil society - forever pursued until obtained or until liberty is lost in 
its pursuit. The rule of law, woven through the several branches of government and the people 
themselves, is the necessary fabric of justice. In the absence of rule of law, government is 
unaccountable to the people and inevitably becomes corrupt and unjust. 

Today, in parts of the world, government corruption is a key source of financing for 
criminal and terrorist organizations that know no borders, posing grave threats to developing and 
developed countries alike. U.S.-funded democracy programs help governments and citizens in 
developing countries pursue justice and realize liberty - and in the process become America’s 
ally in the global fight against corruption, terrorism, and other threats to democracy. 

Madam Chairwoman, on behalf of NCSC, I urge that this Committee in its fiscal year 
2016 State, Foreign Operations bill continue to support and expand efforts by the Department of 
State and USAID to strengthen judicial reform programs as part of an overall emphasis on rule of 
law. Continued investments injudicial reform as part of rule of law programs abroad will save 
America from costly interventions in far-away places. Above all. U.S. support for rule of law 
programs abroad will demonstrate our nation’s on-going commitment to promoting the rights of 
all citizens and opening the opportunities of democracy to everyone. 
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MARY CAMPBELL MCQUEEN 


Ms. McQueen is President of the National Center for State Courts, having been appointed 
to that position on August 9, 2004. Previously, McQueen served as Washington State Court 
Administrator, 1987-2004; Director of Judicial Services, Washington State Office of the 
Administrator for the Courts, 1979-87; Court Planning Officer, District of Columbia Courts; Planning 
Coordinator, Kentucky Department of Justice; and Manager, Evaluation Unit, Kentucky Department 
of Corrections. As an advocate for court and judicial reform, she has served on the Board of 
Directors of the National Center for State Courts and Conference of State Court Administrators 
{President-1995-96); Chair, American Bar Association's Judicial Administration Division (Lawyers 
Conference); Chair of the Court Management Council; and a member of the Board for Judicial 
Administration, Judicial Information Systems Committee, Information Services Board, and Board 
for Court Education and Ethics Advisory Committee. McQueen's work has received acclaim 
through numerous awards and honors, including induction into the Warren E. Burger Society of the 
National Center for State Courts; the American Judicature Society’s Herbert Harley Award in 2004, 
the joint ABA National Center for State Courts Jury Standards Award, 1989; and the National 
Center for State Courts Distinguished Service Award, 1 991 . Her educational achievements include 
participating in the Program for Senior Executives in State and Local Government, John F. 
Kennedy School of Government at Harvard University; and degrees from the University of Georgia 
(BA) and Seattle University Law School (JD). She is a member of the Washington State Bar. 


National Center for State Courts 
300 Newport Avenue 
Williamsburg, VA 23185-4147 

757-259-1816 
mmcoueen@ncsc.dni. us 
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NATIONAL CENTER FOR STATE COURTS 
SCHEDULE OF FEDERAL GRANTS OR CONTRACTS RECEIVED 
October 1, 2012 to December 3 L 2014 

Total Amount 

Grant^Pro^'ara Title Awarded 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

OFFICE ON VlOl.ENCE AGAINST WOMEN 

d raining and Technical Assistance to Meet the Needs ot‘ 

Limited English Proficiency (LEP) 480.000 

Enh^cing the Use of STOP Funds to Courts: Competitive 
Targeting Technical Assitance Project 588.010 

Pass through from Center for Court Innovation (CCD 35.000 

BUREAU OF JUSTICE ASSISTANCE 

FY 13 BJA Visiting Fellows Progrmn 483,415 

Pass through from FL 1 1 th Judicial Circuit/AOC 84,5 1 8 

Pass through from SEARCH Firearm Background Checks 456.946 

Pass through from SEARCH GRA GFIPM ! 7.200 

Pass through Justice and Health Collaboration Project 349.999 


NATIONAL INSTITUE OF JUSTICE 

Examining the Effectiveness of Indigent Defense Team 
Services: A Multisite Evaluation of Holistic Defense in 
Practice 628,000 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

BUREAU OF INTERNA'nONAL NARCOTICS AND 
LAW ENFORCEMENT AFFAIRS 

Capacity Building Training, fravel. Support for Law 
Enforcement and Rule of Law in Central America 


(Honduras/Tanama/Belize/Guatemala) 1 5,527,3 1 8 

Services for Operational Capacity Building Programs* 

Colombia 19,033,262 

Assist Iraqi Higher Judicial Council 3,848,260 

Justice Sector Assistance to Caribbean Basin Security 

Initiative Countries 2,500,000 

FNL Training Modules for Prosecutors and Judges 9 1 ,050 

INL Costa Rica Juvenile Justice Sector Reform and 

Prosecutorial Capacity 850.000 

INL Central America Capacity Building, Training, Travel 

and Support for Law Enforcement and Rule of Law: 

Panama. Guatemala, Belize 4,246,006 

INL Juvenile Justice and Pre-Trial Detention Program - 
Guatemala/Panama/El Salvador 2.500.000 

INL Caribbean Logistics and Travel 800,000 

BUREAU OF DEMOCRACY. HUMAN RIGHTS AND LABOR 

Protecting Human Rights and the Rule of Law in Eg>'pt 668,250 

U.S. AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Bangiadesh-Justice for Ail (JFA) 7,997.747 
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NAl fONAL CENTER FOR Sl'A TE COLRl S 
SCI lEDULE OF FEDERAL GRANTS OR CONTRACTS RECEIVED 

October !, 2012 to December3I, 2014 

Total Amount 


Grant/I’rogram Title Awarded 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 

FY 2013 Commercial Driver’s License Pn^ram 

implemenialion Activities 591,207 

DOT NHTSA Trafllc Resource Center for Judges 463,622 

FY 2014 Commercial Driver's License Program 

implementation Grant 1 ,347,3 12 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH & HUMAN SERVICES 

Pass through from Child Welfare League of America 1 60.000 

Pass through from American Bar Association ABA Center 
on Children and the Law National Child Welfare 

Resource Center 480.000 

CONGRJiSSlONAL APPROPRIATION 

Pass through from the Slate Justice Institute 

Developing Standardized Definitions and Counting Rules 

for Pro Sc Cases 74,995 

Pass through from the State Justice Institute 

A Pilot Test of an Implicit Bias Jury Instruction 25.449 

Pass through from the State Justice Institute 

Civil Justice Initiative 300.000 

Pass through from the State Justice Institute 
Preventing and Addressing Internet-Related Juror 

Misconduct 25,679 

Pass through from the State Justice Institute 

Improve Access to Justice for Litigants with Limited 

English Profieciency 500,000 

Pass through from the State Justice Institute 

Security Event Guideline 50.000 

Pass through from the State Justice Institute 

Virtual Courthouse 43,000 

Pass through from the State Justice Institute 

Multi-State Domestic Relations Triage 50,000 

Pass through from the State Justice Institute Hurricane 
Sandy; Lessons Learned by the State Cls 50.000 

Pass ihrou^ from the State Justice Institute 

Implicit Bias Training 30,000 

Pass through from the State Justice Institute Security' 

Event Guideline Development/National Cloud Video 

Remote Interpreting (VRI) Project 500,000 

Pass through from the State Justice Institute 

Civil Justice Initiative, Phase H (Texas Evaluatiwi) 99,776 

Pass through from the State Justice Institute 

National Pandemic and Emergency Response Project 29,000 

OTHER FEDERAL 

Administrative Conference of the United States Survey - 
Guardianship 32,181 

Administrative OfTice of U.S. Courts - 
Federal Court Interpreter Certification Exam 

Option Years 7-9 2,799,773 
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NATIONAL CENTER FOR STATE COURTS 

SCHEDULE OF FOREIGN GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
October 2013 to February 2015 

Grant/Program Title Total Amount Awarded 


NCSC - NIGERIA 

NIGERIA BRITISH COUNCIL 

Nigeria British Council Court Training 254,130 

NATIONAL JUDICIAL COUNCIL OF NIGERIA 

Nigeria IT Case Management 394,990 

SUPREME COURT OF NIGERIA 

Nigeria SCT Design & Training 368,287 

Nigeria SCT RFP Development 49,964 

NATIONAL JUDICIAL INSITUTE-ABUJA 

JDI Nigerian Study Tour 68,504 

NCSC - EASTERN CARRIBEAN 


ORGANIZATTION OF EASTERN CARRIBEAN STATES 


OECS National Training Plans 169,044 

OECS Regional Policy Framework 1 14,429 

NCSC - IRAQ 

UNDP IRAQ 

UNDP Iraq Study Tour 79,204 

NCSC - BULGARIA 

BULGARIAN INSTITUTE FOR LEGAL INITIATIVES 

Bulgaria Weighted Caseload 27,494 
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Ms. Granger. We will now hear from Mrs. Lynn Stratford. You 
are recognized for 4 minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF LYNN STRATFORD, SENIOR VICE 
PRESIDENT, UNITED STATES FUND FOR UNICEF 

Ms. Stratford. Thank you, Chairman Granger. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to testify on hehalf of more 
than 1 million Americans who support UNICEF’s global lifesaving 
work for children. 

In order to save and improve the lives of millions of children 
around the world, I respectfully ask the subcommittee to provide 
at least $132 million as the U.S. Government’s voluntary contribu- 
tion to UNICEF for fiscal year 2016. This would maintain the fund- 
ing at the same level you provided both in fiscal years 2015 and 
2014 and is the amount in the administration’s fiscal year 2016 
budget request. 

First, let me thank you for your committee’s consistent bipar- 
tisan support for UNICEF’s work. I would also like to thank you 
for the support you have provided for the USAID maternal and 
child health account. We encourage you once again to make chil- 
dren a top priority of your global — of our global assistance and ask 
you to provide at least $850 million for the maternal and child 
health program. 

The American people agree that saving children from prevent- 
able deaths is a worthy application of our foreign assistance dol- 
lars. We know that the funding you have secured over the years 
for UNICEF and for child survival is achieving real, measurable re- 
sults. 

In 1990, 12.7 million children under the age of 5 died from pre- 
ventable causes. Today, that number has dropped dramatically to 
6.3 million. And by sustaining these resources, preventable child- 
hood deaths can virtually be eliminated in another 20 years or 
within a generation. 

UNICEF is a global partner that enables the United States to 
help more children. I have seen it most recently in Botswana, 
where every community in the country supports Child Health 
Days, where community leaders encourage not only birth registra- 
tion, but early childhood development, and where we are on the 
brink of seeing the first HIV-AIDS generation born. 

UNICEF is the world’s largest provider of vaccines. In 2013, 
UNICEF provided 2.8 billion doses of vaccines for 100 countries 
and procures vaccines for GAVI, the Vaccine Alliance. UNICEF 
works in country to make sure those vaccines reach even the poor- 
est children in the poorest communities. 

UNICEF works in partnership with Kiwanis International to 
eliminate neonatal and maternal tetanus and is a key part of the 
campaign with Rotary International to end the global scourge of 
polio. UNICEF and the Red Cross work together with U.S. agencies 
to fight measles globally, and the U.S. Fund for UNICEF supports 
the requests made by our partners GAVI, Kiwanis, and Rotary. 

The funding you provide for UNICEF enables us to be on the 
ground when disaster strikes. For example, and most recently, 
when Cyclone Pam devastated Vanuatu this month, UNICEF was 
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already there to respond with prepositioned supplies and to help 
children in evacuation centers. 

Last year, with U.S. support, UNICEF responded to 289 emer- 
gencies in 83 countries, including the major crises like Ebola, 
Syria, and South Sudan. In Syria, UNICEF has provided 16.5 mil- 
lion people with safe drinking water and helped nearly 3 million 
children have access to learning materials so that they can keep up 
with their education. 

These are just a few examples of what UNICEF does. The fund- 
ing you provide to UNICEF’s ongoing programs make this work 
possible and supports the private sector partnerships like the ones 
I’ve mentioned. 

This subcommittee has long been a champion for the well-being 
of the world’s children and has worked to make children a priority 
of our international assistance. Your support for UNICEF has 
helped make UNICEF an indispensible partner of the United 
States on initiatives to save and protect the most vulnerable chil- 
dren around the world. 

But we cannot rest on our past successes because 6.3 million 
children still die under 5 every year, and that means a child dies 
every 5 seconds and mostly from causes that we can prevent. Near- 
ly half of those deaths are newborns under a month old, and to- 
gether, we can save those children. 

Please strengthen the incredible lifesaving collaboration between 
the United States Government and UNICEF by providing $132 
million for fiscal year 2016, and thank you for putting children 
first. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you very much. Thanks for being with us. 
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STATEMENT OF LYNN STRATFORD 

SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, PROGRAM AND COMMUNITY ENGAGEMENT 
UNITED STATES FUND FOR UNICEF 


BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON STATE, FOREIGN OPERATIONS, AND 
RELATED PROGRAMS 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


MARCH 3, 2015 


Madam Chairwoman and members of the Subcommittee, on behalf of nearly one million 
American supporters of the United States Fund for UNICEF, I appreciate this opportunity to 
testify before you regarding the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF). I respectfully ask 
the Subcommittee to provide at least $132 million as the U.S. Government’s voluntary 
contribution to UNICEF under the International Organizations and Programs Account for fiscal 
year 2016. This maintains the contribution of $132 million to UNICEF provided by the U.S. 
Congress in the Omnibus Appropriations for fiscal year 2015. This also is the amount 
recommended for UNICEF in the Budget Request for fiscal year 2016. 

I commend the bipartisan leadership this Subcommittee has taken to champion programs that 
help children around the world. 

Since its creation in 1946, UNICEF has saved more children’s lives than any humanitarian 
organization in the world. UNICEF staff work on the ground in developing and transitional 
countries and territories to help children survive and thrive, from early childhood through 
adolescence. UNICEF supports prenatal care, child health and nutrition, clean water and 
sanitation, quality basic education for all boys and girls, and protecting children from violence, 
exploitation, and HIV/AIDS. 

All of UNICEF’s funding comes from voluntary contributions from governments, businesses, 
foundations, and individuals. In fact, 30 percent of UNICEF’s total funding comes from non- 
government sources. 

As an organization completely funded by voluntary contributions, UNICEF makes sure that its 
operations are efficient and focused on results where they matter - for vulnerable children 
around the world. More than 90 per cent of UNICEF’s funds support program activities. 

Thanks to strong support from the U.S. Congress for UNICEF and for child survival, the number 
of children dying before age five has dropped by more than half since 1 990, from an estimated 
12.7 million deaths to 6.3 million today. Almost one-third of the 50 least-developed countries 
have reduced child mortality rates by 40 percent or more since 1990 - proof that progress for 
children is possible even in poor countries. 

We believe that it is possible to end preventable child deaths globally in a generation, with 
continued investment in cost-effective, coordinated interventions for children and mothers. 
UNICEF’s efforts around the world implement the compassion of the American people by 
helping children and families. That is why UNICEF enjoys incredible backing from Americans 
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for its mission of child survival and development, from children participating in “Trick or Treat 
for UNICEF,” to major corporations donating money and products. That private support is 
critical to UNICEF’s success in saving children’s lives from measles and cholera, providing 
access to clean water, helping children stay in school, and thwarting child traffickers trying to 
exploit vulnerable children. 

The U.S. Fund for UNICEF is also proud of its partnerships with the private sector to save 
children’s lives. Among many examples: 

• American Airlines supports UNICEF’s Change for Good program, raising $1 .05 million 
in donations of foreign and domestic currency to fund HIV/AIDS programs, maternal and 
neonatal health in Bolivia, and emergency relief and recovery following Typhoon Haiyan 
in the Philippines. 

• UPS provided more than $1 million of grant funding, logistical expertise and in-kind 
assistance, and delivered 20,000 winter clothing kits to Syrian refugees in Lebanon and 
Iraq to help children survive the winter. 

• This year, Disney provided more than $3.4 million in support of UNICEF’s innovative 
work and programming for children. 

The U.S. Government’s longstanding and generous support of UNICEF allows it to leverage 
private sector funding and work with U.S. Government programs to make a real difference in 
saving children’s lives. 

UNICEF procures and supplies over 5,000 products to address the needs of children. In 2013, 
UNICEF procured $2.84 billion worth of supplies and services from all over the world, ensuring 
high quality and good value through fair and open procurement. UNICEF’s Supply Division has 
improved transparency around the prices it pays for strategic essential supplies, including 
vaccines. RUTF, and bed nets. The publishing of prices supports governments and partners in 
making more informed decisions about procurement. 

For more than 50 years, UNICEF has been a world leader in immunizations, and is the world’s 
largest provider of vaccines for developing countries. In 2013, UNICEF supplied vaccines worth 
nearly $1 .3 billion, providing 2.8 billion doses of vaccines for 100 countries, including polio 
eradication, elimination of neonatal and maternal tetanus, and measles control. UNICEF 
procures vaccines for Gavi; and also buys all vaccines and related items for global campaigns not 
covered by Gavi. In addition, UNICEF works in-country to ensure that vaccines reach even the 
poorest children and communities. 

Malaria remains a major threat to children. UNICEF is one of the largest buyers of mosquito 
nets in the world, delivering more than 29 million bed nets to 38 countries in 2013. 

Globally, 161 million under-five year olds suffered from stunting due to malnutrition in 2013, 
and malnutrition contributes to up to half of all child deaths. We know that therapeutic foods can 
help to bring a child back from the verge of starvation. In 2013, UNICEF provided 34,000 tons 
of ready-to-eat therapeutic foods (RUTF), and 509 million Vitamin A capsules to prevent 
Vitamin A deficiency in 50 countries. 

Kiwanis International — with its more than 600,000 members — partners with UNICEF for The 
Eliminate Project, the current Kiwanis global campaign to eliminate maternal and neonatal 
tetanus (MNT). This project will protect more than 200 million women and their newborn 
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children from the deadly disease, UNICEF also continues its work with Kiwanis to eliminate 
iodine deficiency. This partnership has protected 84 million newborns from brain damage 
caused by iodine deficiency. 

The Global Polio Eradication Initiative, a partnership led by UNICEF, Rotary International, the 
U.S. Centers for Disease Control, and others, has helped reduce polio cases by more than 99 
percent since 1 988. UNICEF and its partners have immunized more than 2.5 billion children by 
working with over 200 countries and 20 million volunteers. This is incredible progress and the 
end of polio is within reach ~ but we can’t stop now. UNICEF and its partners continue to 
support massive immunization campaigns to eradicate once and for all this terrible disease. In 
addition, UNICEF engages with manufacturers to maximize availability and manufacturing 
capacity, and keeps polio vaccine prices as low as possible. 

Education is a critical need for children’s futures, especially for girls; education helps protect 
girls from exploitation, child marriage, and abuse. An estimated 58 million children of primary 
school age are out of school globally, and another 63 million adolescents between the ages of 1 2 
to 1 5 years are not able to receive an education. UNICEF works with countries to identify 
children out of school, why they are out of school, and w'hat strategies will help these children 
get into school. For example, in Bolivia’s silver-mining region, many children aged 5 to 14 
work in mining rather than attend school. At the Cerro Rico mines in Potosi, UNICEF supports 
a community school that not only provides children an education, but also keeps them from 
being put to work in the mines, provides basic hygiene instruction and nutritional support, and 
materials for the development of artistic talents in music and drawing. 

UNICEF’s established presence in developing countries makes it a critical partner for the U.S. 
Government in responses to major crises. In 2013, UNICEF responded to 289 emergencies in 83 
countries. 

For example, UNICEF provides health, nutrition, water/sanitation, and child protection 
interventions for hundreds of thousands of children affected by the violence in Syria, both within 
Syria and for refugees in surrounding countries. UNICEF providedl6.5 million people with safe 
and clean drinking water, and hygiene supplies were given to 850,000 refugees and displaced 
persons. In addition, 1 12,000 children received access to sanitation in their schools. In a region 
that had not seen polio for nearly a decade, a polio outbreak led UNICEF and partners to mount a 
massive response, vaccinating more than 20 million children in Syria and neighboring countries. 
For UNICEF, saving the lives of those children is not enough; UNICEF wants to protect their 
futures as well. UNICEF is working to ensure that the children of Syria have safe education; 
protection from exploitation, abuse, and violence; psychological care and support; and 
opportunities for social cohesion and stability in a volatile region. 

Because of its decades-long presence in West Africa, UNICEF is a leading partner for the United 
States in the battle against the Ebola epidemic. By the end of last year, UNICEF had delivered is 
largest ever supply and logistical response in an emergency: around 4,000 metric tons of 
Personal Protective Equipment (PPE) and other Ebola-related supplies, including home hygiene 
and hand-w'ashing kits. In addition to procuring health equipment and supplies, UNICEF works 
with faith groups in Liberia and Sierra Leone to provide support to children and families affected 
by Ebola, and to promote safe burial practices to stem the outbreak. With USAID’s strong 
support, UNICEF is helping to restart education for Ebola-affected children in Liberia. 
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UNICEF’s ability to partner with the U.S. Government, and with important nonprofit partners 
like Kiwanis, Rotary, the American Red Cross, and Gavi, depends on a strong U.S. contribution 
to UNICEF, as well as maintaining U.S. support for its bilateral child health programs. In this 
regard, the U.S. Fund for UNICEF supports the funding requested by our partners for Iodine 
Deficiency Disorders, Polio Eradication, and Gavi. Because of the importance of U.S. child 
survival and health programs, our organization also asks the U.S. Congress to provide $850 
million for the Maternal and Child Health Account and $200 million for nutrition in fiscal year 
2016. 

Annual government contributions to UNICEF’s regular resources budget constitute the single 
most important funding source for UNICEF worldwide. The U.S. Government’s voluntary 
contribution to UNICEF’s regular resources provides the foundation for UNICEF’s work to save 
children’s lives and improve their futures. Resources provided by this Subcommittee are critical 
to UNICEF’s ability to help the United States in international humanitarian crises, conflict areas, 
and emerging threats to the well-being of children. 

Madam Chairwoman, this Subcommittee has long been a champion for the well-being of the 
world’s children, ensuring that children are a priority of U.S. foreign assistance funding. 
American advocates of UNICEF’s work for the world’s children salute the bipartisan support 
this Subcommittee has provided for child survival and for UNICEF. We thank you for working 
to put children first. 

We believe that UNICEF is an indispensable partner of the United States on initiatives to save 
lives and protect vulnerable children around the world. 

We cannot rest on our past successes. Unfortunately, 6.3 million children under five still die 
every year, mostly from preventable causes; half of those deaths occur in the first week after 
birth. Put another way, a child is dying every five seconds. We believe that number should be 
zero. 

A strong commitment from the United States will strengthen UNICEF’s capacity to meet the 
needs of vulnerable children, in partnership with Americans who care about children 
everywhere. 

1 respectfully ask the Subcommittee to provide $132 million under the International 
Organizations and Program Account for UNICEF’s regular resources for fiscal year 20 1 6. 
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Lynn Stratford, Senior Vice President of Program and Community Engagement, 
U.S. Fund for UNICEF 


As Senior Vice President of Program and Community Engagement, Lynn 
Stratford oversees the U.S. Fund for UNICEF’s work with U.S. based NGOs (non- 
governmental organizations), educators, school children, campus groups, and other 
volunteers. 

Lynn is also responsible for helping to ensure program coherence between UNICEF 
and the U.S. Fund staff in areas related to child survival and development. These 
include health care, nutrition, clean water and sanitation, education and protection. 

Previously, Lynn served as Chief of Staff at the U.S. Fund for UNICEF, where she was 
responsible for working with the Board of Directors and staff across the organization, 
managing the organization's strategic planning process, the Management Council and 
the U.S. Fund's Annual Meeting. 

Lynn has been with the UNICEF family since 1991. From 2002 until 2007, she helped 
create and manage UNICEF's Global Campaign on Children and AIDS. She has worked 
with UNICEF in New York and various country offices. Her positions at the U.S. Fund 
have included Director of Marketing and Development, Special Assistant to the 
President and Assistant Director of Communications. 

Lynn is a graduate of the Catholic University of America with a degree in International 
Relations. 
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Ms. Granger. We will now hear from Lucy Martinez Sullivan. 
You are recognized for 4 minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF LUCY MARTINEZ SULLIVAN, 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 1,000 DAYS 

Ms. Sullivan. Chairwoman Granger, thank you for this oppor- 
tunity. 

I am grateful to he here today to describe why the funding that 
you provide through the nutrition subaccount of the global health 
programs at USAID has such an enormous impact on the future of 
millions of people’s lives. 

Through this account, you provide targeted funding to improve 
nutrition during the critical 1,000-day window between a woman’s 
pregnancy and her child’s second birthday. It is during this short, 
but very powerful window of time when nutrition provides the 
basic building blocks of a child’s brain and the blueprint for her 
lifelong health. 

And it is when the damage done by malnutrition is the most se- 
vere and, sadly, irreversible. Malnutrition robs children of their po- 
tential. It stunts their growth, and it stunts their brains. And this 
typically begins in pregnancy with a mother who, herself, is mal- 
nourished. 

Today, 170 million children are stunted as a result of malnutri- 
tion, and these children go on to do less well in school, and over 
their lifetimes, they are sicker and poorer than their well-nour- 
ished peers. And if they are girls, they are more likely to become 
mothers who then give birth to malnourished children, and the in- 
tergenerational cycle of malnutrition perpetuates itself. 

Malnutrition is also a killer. Twenty percent of all maternal 
deaths and almost half of all child deaths under the age of 5 are 
attributable to malnutrition. Three million children die every year 
because their bodies are drained of the basic life-giving nutrients 
they need to survive and thrive, and as a mother of two young chil- 
dren myself, I find this statistic unbearable. 

In addition to the devastating impact it has on human lives, mal- 
nutrition is an economic disaster for countries. A recent study 
found that countries lost as much as 16 percent of their GDP to 
maternal and young child malnutrition. 

Together with the funding that you provide to improve agri- 
culture, food security, WASH, MCH, and for humanitarian assist- 
ance, the modest investments that the U.S. makes through the 
USAID nutrition subaccount can go a long way toward changing 
this picture. 

For example, funding from this account goes towards supporting 
new mothers to breastfeed their babies through the first 6 months 
of their lives, a simple intervention that has the power to save up 
to 800,000 babies from dying each year. 

Investments in nutrition save lives, but they also provide a life- 
time of economic benefits. Studies show that children who are well 
nourished during their early childhood go on to earn 46 percent 
more as adults, and every single dollar that is invested in nutri- 
tion, countries can expect as much as $48 in return in gains in eco- 
nomic productivity. 
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It is why leading economic experts, including Nobel Prize-win- 
ning economists, have consistently stated that policymakers should 
prioritize investments in nutrition. And with continued bipartisan 
support. Congress has an opportunity to approach development dif- 
ferently, with investments in nutrition now that have a huge im- 
pact and huge payoffs in terms of ending preventable maternal and 
child deaths and helping future generations thrive. 

I thank you for your leadership and your kind attention today. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you very much. 
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By 

Lucy Martinez Sullivan 
Executive Director 
1,000 Days 

March 3, 2015 


Chairwoman Granger, Ranking Member Lowey, and distinguished Members of the House 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs, thank you for your 
leadership and thank you for this opportunity to testify. 

My name is Lucy Martinez Sullivan and I am the Executive Director of 1,000 Days. I am here 
today in strong support of the Nutrition sub-account within the Globa! Health Programs 
account at the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID). Currently funded at $115 
million, we are asking for $200 million in order to bolster U.S. investments targeting women 
and children, especially during the powerful 1,000-day window between a woman's pregnancy 
and her child's 2"'^ birthday, when better nutrition can have a life-changing impact on a child's 
future and help break the cycle of poverty. 

In 2010, the U.S. and Irish Governments issued the 1,000 Days Coll to Action to bring greater 
attention to what has been called one of the most pervasive, yet least addressed, global health 
and development challenges: maternal and child malnutrition. What followed was the 
formation of a partnership that brings together governments, the private sector and civil 
society organizations to promote targeted action and investment to improve nutrition during 
the critical 1,000-day window. 

That core Nutrition sub-account enables USAID to expand "evidence-based approaches to 
nutrition and supports innovative new approaches that will improve outcomes for the most 
vulnerable populations. Activities focus on the prevention of undernutrition through integrated 
services. These include nutrition education to improve maternal diets, nutrition during 
pregnancy, exclusive breastfeeding, and infant and young child feeding practices; diet quality 
and diversification through fortified or biofortified staple foods, specialized food products, and 
community gardens; and delivery of nutrition services such as micronutrient supplementation 
and community management of acute malnutrition." 

Thanks to bipartisan congressional support for nutrition over the years, we have made 
considerable progress, but we still have a long way to go to achieve meaningful and lasting 
reductions in maternal and child malnutrition. With your support and leadership, we can reach 
those difficult, but reachable last few miles. 
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What We Know 


The world is facing multiple burdens of malnutrition, with populations suffering from stunting, 
wasting, micronutrient deficiencies, overweight/obesity, and diet-related non-communicable 
diseases (NCDs). 

Undernutrition, in particular, stymies economic development and keeps families and societies 
locked in a cycle of hunger and poverty. It accounts for 11% of the global disease burden. The 
right nutrition, however, provides the building blocks for a child's survival and development, 
leading to a lifetime of health and economic benefits for themselves, their families, and their 
communities. 

Each year more than 6 million children under the age of 5 die from largely preventable causes. 
Undernutrition is the underlying cause of nearly half, or about 3 million, of these deaths. 
Wasting (low weight for height) accounts for 7.4% of under-5 deaths globally and repeated or 
prolonged bouts of untreated wasting can lead to stunting (low height for age). Severely wasted 
children are on average 11 times more likely to die than their healthy counterparts. The current 
global levels of severe wasting are responsible for up to 2 million deaths annually. 

Around the world, "165 million children with stunted growth have compromised cognitive 
development and physical capabilities, making yet another generation less productive than they 
would otherwise be." It is estimated that 52 million children under 5 years are wasted in the 
world at any point in time, with 17 million estimated to be severely wasted. 

Chronic undernutrition also leads to increased susceptibility to infections and illnesses, such as 
diarrhea and pneumonia; magnifies the impact of diseases, such as HIV/AIDS and malaria; and 
compromises the absorption and effectiveness of lifesaving medicines. Better nutrition during 
the 1,000-day window can result in a savings of about $20-30 billion annually in health costs. 

Approximately 800,000 child deaths per year could be prevented if children were breastfed 
exclusively during their first 6 months. Studies show that children who are breastfed have lower 
rates of mortality, meningitis, asthma and other respiratory illnesses, bacterial and viral 
infections, ear infections, juvenile diabetes, allergies, obesity, some chronic liver diseases, and 
some types of cancers. Increasing rates of exclusive breastfeeding is critically important to 
reducing preventable child deaths and ensuring long-term health, well-being, and productivity. 

Micronutrient deficiencies contribute to pregnancy-related complications and a large share of 
maternal deaths. The lack of key micronutrients and stunting in girls contribute to 
complications later in life, such as obstructed labor and obstetric fistula, a preventable 
childbirth injury. 

The world's leading economists agree that nutrition interventions are among the most 
important investments we can make. In 2012, the Copenhagen Consensus concluded that 
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fighting undernutrition in young children should be a priority investment for policymakers. 
Every $1 invested in nutrition generates as much as S48 in better health and increased 
productivity. In 2014, the Cost of Hunger in Africa study estimated the economic costs 
associated with child undernutrition as much as 16% of GDP. The right nutrition during 
childhood can increase individual earnings over a lifetime by up to 46%. 

Global Momentum 


In 2013, 90 stakeholders, including the U.S. and 23 other governments, signed the Global 
Nutrition for Growth Compact, committing $4.15 billion until 2020 for high-impact, high-return 
nutrition programs that have the power to change lives and the future. On behalf of the United 
States, then-USAID Administrator Rajiv Shah pledged to reduce the number of stunted children 
by 2 million, reflecting a 20% reduction over 5 years in Feed the Future focus regions. 

As part of that pledge, USAID developed a Multi-Sectoral Nutrition Strategy to efficiently 
coordinate and integrate resources across sectors, accelerating progress to achieve the World 
Health Assembly Global Nutrition Targets by 2025. The strategy identifies nutrition as a bridge 
linking health, agriculture, water, sanitation and hygiene (WASH), and food assistance activities, 
and serves as a roadmap to accelerate progress toward child stunting reductions and ending 
preventable maternal and child deaths. 

With its focus on high-impact actions during the 1,000-day window, the new strategy builds 
upon the 1,000 Days Call to Action and the global Scaling Up Nutrition (SUN) movement, which 
is led by 54 countries that have identified undernutrition as a constraint to their economic 
growth. 

As a follow-up to the release of the USAID Strategy in 2014, there is an interagency process 
currently underway to develop a U.S. Government Global Nutrition Coordination Plan, aimed at 
improving coordination across all agencies involved in global nutrition activities. This is a 
promising next step to align resources and maximize outcomes, and we applaud that effort. 

Report language in the FY14 and FY15 State, Foreign Operations appropriations bills signaled 
strong congressional support for a government-wide, cross-sectoral strategy that would align 
resources and maximize outcomes. Maintaining similar report language in the FY16 bill would 
signal continued congressional support for a final draft of the Coordination Plan in 2015. 

Looking Ahead 

During the past decade, new evidence has emerged on the importance of nutrition on the 
health of mothers and children. In 2008, and again in 2013, The Lancet medical journal 
calculated the short- and long-term consequences of maternal and child undernutrition and laid 
out a framework of key nutrition actions during the 1,000-day window so that a child may 
survive ond thrive. 
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Knowing what we know now - thanks to leading scientists, medical experts and economists - 
and having the benefit of a new USAID Multi-Sectoral Nutrition Strategy to guide our work, we 
have an historic opportunity to operationalize a new way of "doing business" that truly 
accelerates progress and helps us reach global commitments for improved nutrition and ending 
preventable maternal and child deaths. But in order for us to get more nutrition for our money, 
we need more money for nutrition. Increased resources are necessary to scale up proven 
interventions and implement new, cost-effective approaches. 

Along with nutrition-related approaches in agriculture, food security, WASH, and humanitarian 
assistance, a down payment of $200 million in the Global Health Programs account for nutrition 
interventions can put the U.S. on track to meet its global commitments to end preventable 
maternal and child deaths and reduce stunting by 20% over 5 years in Feed the Future focus 
regions (resulting in 2 million fewer stunted children). 

Without urgent action on nutrition, progress on disease prevention and treatment - as well as 
hunger and poverty alleviation - will be harder and more costly to achieve. Reaching those 
critical last few miles requires a careful stocktaking of the most impactful actions and the best 
return on investment. 

The narrow, yet powerful 1,000-daY window presents a clear and cost-effective target for 
investments. Only then can we leverage the full potential of a well-nourished and healthy 
future generation toward sustainable economic development and positive integration into a 
global trade system. 

Thank you again for your leadership on moving this important agenda forward and thank you 
for the opportunity to testify. 
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Ms. Granger. We will now hear from Ms. Deborah Derrick. You 
are recognized for 4 minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF DEBORAH DERRICK, PRESIDENT, 
FRIENDS OF THE GLOBAL FIGHT 

Ms. Derrick. Okay. Thank you. 

I am totally honored to be here, and I have got to say a bit 
daunted by all the wonderful causes and expositions that have 
come before me. 

First, I would like to thank you, Chairwoman Granger, and your 
ranking member, Nita Lowey, and the other members of the sub- 
committee for being such great bipartisan supporters of all of these 
programs and of global health, and I am here to talk about the 
Global Fund. We really appreciate your support and help in the 
past and, again, the fact that you are doing it all on a bipartisan 
basis. That is tremendous. 

We would also like to acknowledge the administration’s support 
for these same programs and to acknowledge in particular their $4 
billion pledge over the past — for the 3-year replenishment period 
and the fact that they have met that with their budget request that 
they put forward to you today. We do think that more can be done. 

Because of the congressional and the U.S. Government support 
of these programs in the Global Fund, 7.3 million people have got- 
ten ART; 2.7 million mothers have been given drugs to prevent 
their babies from getting AIDS at birth; 430 million people have re- 
ceived insecticide-treated bed nets, and they have been distributed 
to them; 12.3 million tuberculosis cases have been found and treat- 
ed. Again, the result of your work here in the subcommittee and 
U.S. Government’s largesse writ large has literally saved millions 
of people around the globe. 

So I am here today to ask for $1.35 billion for the Global Fund 
in fiscal year 2016. As you know, the Global Fund leverages other 
donors’ contributions from around the world on a 2-to-l basis. 
These contributions come from other governments, from the private 
sector, from faith-based organizations, and from high net worth in- 
dividuals. 

It means, in net, that the U.S. Government is not funding these 
programs on their own. The Global Fund programs augment and 
extend the reach of these great bilateral programs that the U.S. 
Government has established, PEPFAR and the PMI, and we work 
hand-in-glove with these programs. So providing robust funding for 
all of them is quite important to us. 

I see that my time is limited. I want to highlight two things, 
which indicate how we are working in Geneva to make sure that 
all of the U.S. and other donors’ monies are being spent well. 

We have saved some $400 million in procurement from reforms 
that have increased the impact of what we have done over the past 
couple of years. We have also been working strenuously to make 
sure that we get increased domestic financing. So, again, it is not 
just the U.S. and other donor governments that are contributing to 
this, but the implementing countries that are putting their own 
funding into it. 

Over the course of the last half year or so, the programs that we 
have put forward in the concept notes that we have developed have 
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raised $3.4 billion in pledges from implementing countries, which 
will then translate into additional resourcing for these programs. 

So, once again, I would like to ask for $1.35 billion for the Global 
Fund in fiscal year 2016. I want to thank you deeply for your sup- 
port, for the State Department’s support, for the U.S. Government 
support for the Global Fund for PEPFAR, for PMI, for programs 
that are saving lives around the world. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you very much. Thanks for being with us. 
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Submitted to the United States House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 


Chairwoman Granger, Ranking Member Lowey, and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today on the Obama Administration’s budget request for 
the State Department and related agencies for FY 2016. As President of Friends of the Global 
Fight Against AIDS, Tuberculosis and Malaria (“Friends”), an organization dedicated to 
sustaining and expanding U.S. support for the Global Fund to Fight AIDS, Tuberculosis and 
Malaria (“Global Fund”), I am grateful for this opportunity to highlight the lifesaving work of 
the Global Fund and discuss ways in which the United States can remain the global leader in the 
fight against these three diseases. 1 am also deeply grateful for the support that this 
Subcommittee has lent to this fight. You have literally saved millions of lives around the globe 
through your investments. 

As you know, the Global Fund was created in 2002 and is now the world’s largest public health 
financier, directing the world's money to programs providing treatment and care for people with 
HIV/AIDS, tuberculosis and malaria. By partnering with other governments, civil society, the 
private sector and people affected by the diseases, the Global Fund raises and invests nearly $4 
billion a year to support programs run in over 140 countries. Because of these investments and 
this Subcommittee’s strong support for U.S. contributions to global health, as of December 2014, 
Global Fund-financed programs had achieved the following: 7.3 million people were receiving 
antiretroviral therapy for HIV/AIDS; 2.7 million HIV-positive mothers were provided with 
treatment and care to prevent transmission of the disease to their children; 12.3 million cases of 
tuberculosis were detected and treated; and more than 450 million insecticide-treated bed nets 
were distributed to protect vulnerable men, women and children against malaria. 

As the Subcommittee begins its work on the FY 201 6 appropriations bill for the State 
Department, foreign operations and related programs. Friends requests $1.35 billion for the 
Global Fund, an amount that we understand is consistent with the extant Congressional 33 
percent matching requirement from other donors. We also call for continued robust funding for 
the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR), the President’s Malaria Initiative 
(PMl), and USAID-implemented tuberculosis programs. The Global Fund and these U.S. 
bilateral programs depend on each other for mutual success. Robust funding for all is critical to 
combatting and reining in these three diseases, and will enable the United States to continue to 
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lead by example and show the rest of the world that we remain committed to fighting these three 
diseases. 

As this Subcommittee is well aware, the Global Fund has gone through transformative changes 
in recent years. It continues building off of past successes by implementing new policies and 
innovative procedures to further enhance its transparency and efficiency. The recent creation of a 
new and innovative funding model has been central to these efforts. This funding model allows 
the Global Fund to invest more strategically in areas of high potential for impact, while engaging 
implementers and partners more effectively. It also takes into account current international 
funding realities by incentivizing increased domestic financing for health programs. Specifically, 
the new model requires mandatory counterpart financing for all Global Fund grants, thereby 
encouraging implementing countries to take increased ownership in their health systems. To 
date, implementing countries have made commitments of $3.4 billion in domestic financing for 
the 2015-2017 grant period, a more than 60 percent increase from the 2012-2014 grant period. 

Another area of recent focus is procurement reform. This is perhaps the single most effective 
way to achieve long-term savings and stretch critical Global Fund and U.S. dollars. Called 
Procurement for Impact (P4i), this major new initiative of the Global Fund is working to reduce 
costs through more efficient and eftective purchasing and supply chain management. The P4i 
initiative has resulted in $272 million in savings on the purchase of commodities over the past 
two years, and the Global Fund projects additional procurement savings of about 8 percent per 
year. Furthermore, centralized or pooled procurement has increased from $300 million to $i ,2 
billion, which not only lowers costs but also reduces institutional risk. The P4i initiative has also 
resulted in improved monthly on-time delivery of commodities from 38 to 68 percent. 

Still more efforts have focused on strengthening the Office of the Inspector General (OIG). The 
OIG recently increased its staff to more than 40 investigators, auditors and other professionals, 
while also creating a new Intelligence and Operational Excellence Team to enhance its oversight. 
It has codified programmatic expectations for Global Fund implementers to improve interactions 
between and among the OIG, grant implementers and the Global Fund Secretariat. Finally, the 
Global Fund Board of Directors recently selected an exceptional professional, Mouhamadou 
Diagne, to succeed Martin O’Malley as the next Inspector General. A distinguished auditor and 
financial supervisor, Diagne most recently served as Director of Strategy and Operations in the 
World Bank Group’s Internal Audit, where he led the implementation of a risk-based approach 
that has proven extremely effective in maximizing strategic impact. 

Finally, I’d like to note the exciting new work being done on the creation of an innovative e- 
marketplace for health commodities, a system being developed in conjunction with PEPFAR and 
the United Kingdom’s Department for International Development. Although still in the initial 
stages, this open-source, cloud-based system has the potential to revolutionize the procurement 
of health commodities, not just for the Global Fund but for all global health providers. It would 
allow countries to independently input global health product specifications and delivery dates, 
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and then have a centralized data base offer up commodity and price options in just the same way 
that you and I can order and compare prices online for books or plane tickets. This would 
provide countries with procurement autonomy in their ordering without sacrificing cost and 
quality controls - and without requiring sophisticated and costly in-country procurement 
expertise, 

Recent scientific advances and a wealth of implementing experience from the past decade offer 
us a chance to fully rein in HIV/AIDS, tuberculosis and malaria as pandemic threats. The U.S. 
government and Congress have been leading the world by example in the fights against these 
diseases. Robust U.S. contributions to the Global Fund and global health bilateral programs send 
a message to the rest of the world. They are a statement of our values, our beliefs, and our 
commitment to seeing the end of these three diseases as epidemics. Toward that end. Friends 
requests that Congress maintain existing Funding levels by appropriating $1.35 billion to the 
Global Fund in FY 2016. 

Once again, on behalf of Friends and the Global Fund, 1 thank you for the opportunity to testify. 
It is our sincere hope that Congress will continue to position the United States as the global 
leader in the fight against HIV/AIDS, tuberculosis and malaria, and we stand ready to work with 
this Subcommittee and the Congress in making that request a reality. 
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Deborah Derrick 

President, friends of the Global Fight 

Deb Derrick is a global health thought leader with nearly two decades of policy and international 
development experience. As President of Friends of the Global Fight Against AIDS, 

Tuberculosis and Malaria, she leads the organization in educating and engaging U.S. decision 
makers on the lifesaving work of the Global Fund to Fight AIDS, Tuberculosis and Malaria. She 
also serves on the board of the NGO alliance, InterAction. Deb previously served as a Senior 
Program Officer at the Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation, where she directed approximately $15 
million annually in advocacy contracts and grants with the U.S. government and worked on the 
foundation’s highest-profile global health projects. In this work, she facilitated the foundation’s 
partnership with the U.S. government to eradicate polio and to fund and strengthen the Global 
Fund and GAVI (formerly the Global Alliance for Vaccines and Immunisation). In addition, she 
coordinated global health-related visits by the foundation’s leadership and co-chairs to 
Washington, D.C., and Africa, and worked with Melinda Gates to help build bipartisan support 
in the U.S. for expanded access to women’s health care. Prior to her work at the Gates 
Foundation, Deb served as Executive Director of the Better World Campaign, leading efforts to 
foster a stronger relationship between the U.S. and the United Nations through outreach and 
advocacy. Earlier in her career, she served as a .senior advisor at the UN, at the State Department 
and on Capitol Hill, where she worked on the House Appropriations and Budget committees, 
devising strategies to contend with budget constraints. She also worked as a producer at C- 
SPAN. Deb received her master’s degree in Public Affairs from the Woodrow Wilson School at 
Princeton University and a bachelor’s degree in Economics from Duke University. She has lived, 
studied and worked in the UK, South Africa, Poland and Canada. She and her family now reside 
in Arlington, VA. 
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Ms. Granger. We will now hear from Ms. Natasha Bilimoria. 
You are recognized for 4 minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF NATASHA F. BILIMORIA, DIRECTOR, 
GAVI, THE VACCINE ALLIANCE 

Ms. Bilimoria. Thank you, Chairwoman Granger and all the 
members of the committee. I really appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before you on behalf of GAVI, the Vaccine Alliance. 

I want to thank the entire committee for the incredibly strong, 
bipartisan support of GAVI throughout the years and for approving 
$200 million for fiscal year 2015. 

Your commitment to global health demonstrates the incredibly 
strong U.S. leadership in saving children’s lives around the world, 
and with this support from the United States, as well as other do- 
nors, GAVI and its partners have immunized half a billion children 
since its inception in 2000, saving 7 million lives. And what that 
has really done is providing — provided an entire generation a real 
chance at a healthy and productive life. 

For fiscal year 2016, I respectfully request the committee’s ap- 
proval of the administration’s request of $235 million for GAVI in 
the State, foreign operations appropriations bill, and I also ask for 
your support for funding for the maternal child health account at 
$850 million. 

GAVFs mission is to save children’s lives and protect people’s 
health by increasing access to immunization in poor countries. As 
a true public-private partnership, GAVI brings together donor and 
recipient governments, the Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation, the 
private sector, including the vaccine industry, and international or- 
ganizations, including UNICEF, as well as civil society, including 
FBOs, to reach goals that none of these single organizations could 
achieve on its own. 

And because of this, the alliance has been able to improve access 
to new and underused vaccines for children in the world’s poorest 
countries, where 85 percent of the world’s unvaccinated children 
live. 

GAVFs funding supports 14 vaccines, including those against 
pneumococcal disease and rotavirus, which are the two leading 
causes of death in children under 5. By just rolling out the pneu- 
mococcal vaccine, more than half a million lives will be saved in 
GAVI-supported countries by the end of this year. 

And since the 5-in-l pentavalent vaccine was launched in 2001, 
all 73 GAVI-eligible countries, including the newly formed South 
Sudan, have introduced it into its routine immunization programs. 
These are just two examples of how GAVFs support has helped to 
increase global immunization rates to unprecedented levels. 

The current Ebola outbreak underscores how important new vac- 
cines are in the fight against infectious disease, and because of our 
innovative funding and partnership model, our board in December 
of 2014 endorsed a plan to purchase a vaccine for the three most 
effective countries once the World Health Organization rec- 
ommends a safe and effective vaccine for use. 

GAVFs strong support for routine immunization, which is really 
the core work we do, is meant to be catalytic, and country owner- 
ship is very much an inherent part of our model. All GAVI recipi- 
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ents, every single one, must contribute financially by providing 
some amount of the cost of the vaccines they use. 

As their own financial capacities develop, they transition into a 
5-year process to graduate from our support and, therefore, take on 
the cost of their own vaccine purchases. These policies really dem- 
onstrate countries’ strong support for not only improving the health 
and welfare of their own children, but also creating a sustainable 
national vaccine program. 

In January, GAVI mobilized $7.5 billion at its second replenish- 
ment conference in Berlin, and that included a pledge from the 
United States of $1 billion over 4 years, subject to congressional 
approval, of course. This funding will support GAVI in the next 
program period from 2016 to 2020, where we aim to immunize an 
additional 300 million children, resulting in 5 million to 6 million 
lives saved. 

We are working closely with USAID to ensure that these U.S. in- 
vestments to GAVI build upon the existing successes to make bene- 
fits of vaccines in poor countries permanent for the next genera- 
tion. And with all of this expanded support, we are very well posi- 
tioned to save and improve more lives. 

A contribution of $235 million from the United States for fiscal 
year 2016 will ensure that lifesaving vaccine programs are sup- 
ported and expanded and, thereby, reaching more children, espe- 
cially those who are in the most vulnerable places and hardest to 
reach. 

In closing, I just want to thank this subcommittee and the Con- 
gress and the U.S. Government for all of its bipartisan support for 
GAVI, which is essential to meeting our collective goal of reducing 
child mortality. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you very much. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON STATE, FOREIGN OPERATIONS 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


March 3, 2015 


Madam Chairwoman, 

Gavi, the Vaccine Alliance (Gavi) welcomes the opportunity to submit testimony before the 
House State, Foreign Operations Subcommittee regarding expanding the life-saving work of 
vaccines in the world’s poorest countries. I respectfully urge the Committee to provide S235 
million for fiscal year 2016 for the U.S. contribution to Gavi. the Vaccine Alliance through 
the U.S. Agency for International Development’s Global Health account. 

I also ask that the Committee recommend funding of S850 million for the Maternal and 
Child Health account. 


1 would like to thank Chairwoman Granger, Congresswoman Lowey, and the Subcommittee 
for its historically strong support of Gavi. The Committee’s fiscal year 2015 funding level for 
Gavi - the largest single contribution from the United States to date - and for global health 
programs as a whole sent a particularly strong message on the United States’ commitment to 
saving the lives of children and vulnerable populations in the developing world as well as the 
importance of strengthening this work around the globe. 

Because of this support, Gavi has had a tremendous impact on saving lives and providing an 
entire generation a real chance at a healthy and productive life. With increased U.S. support, 
Gavi can save many more children’s lives. 

GAVI, THE VACCINE ALLIANCE’S MISSION AND IMPACT 

Immunization is recognized as one of the most efficient, successful and cost-effective health 
investments in history. Yet each year, 22 million children - many of them in the poorest and 
most remote communities - do not have access to the most basic vaccines. One in five of all 
children who die before the age of five lose their lives to vaccine-preventable diseases. 

Launched in 2000, Gavi was created to improve access to new and underused vaccines for 
children in the world's poorest countries - where 85% of the world’s unvaccinated children live. 
A public-private partnership, Gavi is dedicated to saving children’s lives and protecting people’s 
health by increasing access to immunization in poor countries. 
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As an Alliance, Gavi brings together the United States and other donor governments, the Bill 
& Melinda Oates Foundation and other private sector partners, developing country governments, 
the World Health Organization, UNICEF, the World Bank, the vaccine industry and civil society 
to reach goals no single country or organization could achieve on its own. 

From 2000 to 2014, with support from the United States and other donors, Gavi has helped 
support immunize 500 million children, saving 7 million lives. The work of the partnership has 
helped deliver vaccines to some of the poorest and most remote areas and helped bring 
immunization rates there to an all-time high. 

Developing countries are on track to immunize an additional 243 million children with Gavi 
support between 2011 and the end of 2015, preventing close to four million future deaths. This 
includes vaccines against pneumococcal disease and rotavirus— the primary causes of the two 
biggest killers of children under age five in developing countries: pneumonia and diarrhea. 

The introduction of these new vaccines has already protected millions of children. 
Specifically, by end of 2013, Gavi support had contributed to immunizing 1 1 million children 
against pneumococcal disease and 4 million against rotavirus. In addition, Gavi has also helped 
strengthen health systems, immunization services and has increased injection safety in more than 
70 countries. 

GAVI: AN INNOVATIVE PUBLIC/PRIVATE PARTNERSHIP 

Gavi, the Vaccine Alliance is a lean and efficient operation - and $0.97 of every dollar 
goes toward providing vaccines and delivering immunization services to children in need. The 
bulk of funding goes directly toward the purchase of life-saving vaccines and improving the 
critical systems used to transport, store and administer them safely, even in the most remote 
regions. 

Gavi represents a unique and innovative model of development cooperation that brings 
various partners together within a focused and efficient enterprise to develop long-lasting 
solutions to a critical development challenge. The Gavi model is based on strong relationships 
with partner countries, Alliance partners - including the private sector - and bilateral donors that 
can provide critical assistance at country level. 

In particular, the private sector has become an important partner in this cause. There is a 
growing corporate awareness that the world’s biggest health challenges - including how to reach 
the 22 million children who go unvaccinated each year - also have profound economic 
implications. 

Vaccine-preventable diseases, such as pneumonia, measles and deadly diarrhea, take an 
enormous toll on people in developing countries. Companies recognize that their ability to 
compete in the marketplace and the health of communities where they do business is mutually 
dependent. 
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Businesses have invested in Gavi because they know that one of the strongest ways to 
promote global health is through immunization. And quite simply, vaccines provide a strong 
return on investment. 

Through collaboration between the public and private sector, Gavi has been able to raise 
additional funds and, most important, bring significant private sector expertise, skills, advocacy 
and visibility to its work. For example, in 2013 Lions Clubs International Foundation (LCIF), 
forged a new partnership with Gavi to protect tens of millions of children against measles. Not 
only did LCIF pledge $7.5 million per year between 2014 through 2017 to boost Gavi’s efforts 
around measles, but LCIF and Gavi committed to working with ministries of health in 
developing countries to ensure children are vaccinated against measles. LCIF also plays a key 
role in social mobilization efforts by working with local leaders, coordinating community-level 
publicity and serving as volunteers at vaccination centers. 


CO-FINANCING AND GRADUATION 

Other unique features of the Gavi model include vaccine co-financing by all recipient 
countries and vaccine market-shaping mechanisms that have increased the supply of vaccines 
while also significantly reducing prices. 

Gavi funding is catalytic. Country ownership is an inherent part of Gavi’s model, and 
therefore they share the responsibility of vaccinating their children. 

All Gavi-eligible countries are required to contribute financially toward the cost of their 
vaccines. Even the poorest countries co-finance a small portion of every dose of vaccine 
purchased by Gavi. Gavi-eligible countries span a large income range, reflecting varying 
abilities in public health spending and ability to assume new vaccine financing. The amount of 
the co-financing contribution is based on each country’s gross national income (GNI), with 
countries divided into low-income, intermediate and “graduating” groups. 

Gavi’s co-financing policy requires countries with higher incomes to finance a greater share 
of their vaccine costs. As they grow wealthier and hit a GNI cap, they are eased into a 
graduation process from Gavi support and take on the full cost of vaccines after 5 years. During 
this period, Gavi intensifies its efforts to help graduating countries be in the best position to 
financially sustain their routine programs and new vaccines. Gavi also provides technical 
support to strengthen national capacity and explores options to ensure access to affordable prices 
after graduation. By 2020, 22 countries are expected to graduate from Gavi support. This 
further strengthens the long-term sustainability of Gavi’s immunization programs in the 
developing world. 

Through co-financing and graduation, recipient countries show their strong commitment to 
improving the health of their populations and work toward creating a more financially 
sustainable model for national vaccine programs. 
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SHAPING VACCINE MARKETS 

Market forces alone do not ensure the most favorable conditions for low income countries. 
Vaccines manufacturing is a complex and long-term process, requiring greater time and 
investment in research and development than medicines. This may result in fewer producers, 
high barriers for new entrants, poor supply reliability and slow price decreases. 

Gavi and its partners, including UNICEF, which manages Gavi’s vaccine procurement, and 
the vaccine industry, have been increasing market certainty since 2000. By pooling demand 
from eligible countries, Gavi financing has provided a reliable market for low-cost vaccines and 
sped up the delivery of life-saving vaccines to developing countries. Gavi’s purchasing power, 
which covers 60 percent of annual global birth cohort, means that it is able to provide a 
sustainable market when negotiating vaccines prices. Gavi has also helped attract new 
manufacturers to support Gavi-eligible countries - from 5 vaccine manufacturers in 200 1 to 1 3 
manufacturers in 2013 - including several in developing countries and emerging markets. 

In order to sustain immunization programs in countries that graduate from Gavi support, it is 
also important to provide continued access to low vaccine prices. Gavi has secured 
commitments from many manufacturers to provide access to Gavi-prices for graduated countries. 
Gavi and its partners will continue efforts to ensure affordable prices for graduated countries and 
are also exploring ways to facilitate access to more affordable vaccines among other lower 
middle-income countries. 

SAVING MORE LIVES— WE CAN DO MORE 

With expanded support from the U.S. and other donors, Gavi is well positioned to save and 
improve even more lives, The $235 million request for fiscal year 2016 will ensure that life- 
saving vaccine programs are supported and expanded at the country level and that Gavi does not 
run the risk of being unable to approve new vaccine programs. 

A contribution of $235 million is critical to help Gavi reach every child in Gavi-supported 
countries with all 1 1 WHO-recommended vaccines; expand access to new and improved 
vaccines, such as the pneumococcal and rotavirus vaccines, and ensure that the gains made in the 
last 15 years are consolidated and sustained so countries not only increase their immunization 
coverage, but eventually take over full financing of these programs. 

Moreover, Gavi shares the U.S. commitment to ending preventable maternal and child deaths 
and ensuring that the hardest-to-reach children are vaccinated. During Gavi’s 2016-2020 
strategic period, 77 percent of projected demand for Gavi support will come from USAID’s 24 
priority countries. To that end, we also support $850 million in overall funding in fiscal year 
2016 for USAID’s Maternal and Child Health account. Investments in these accounts will help 
build on recent momentum in immunization, making the benefits of vaccines in poor countries 
permanent for the next generation. 

During the 2016-2020 strategic period, Gavi aims to immunize an additional 300 million 
children, resulting in 5 million-6 million lives saved and $80 -$100 billion in economic benefits. 
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In January 2015, Gavi held its second replenishment conference, where it mobilized $7.5 billion 
in investment, including a pledge from the United States of $1 billion for fiscal years 2015-2018, 
subject to Congressional approval. With these funds, we can greatly expand our impact, 
reaching the poorest and most vulnerable children in the hardest-to-reach places. 

We cannot become complacent and must build on the momentum we’ve achieved in recent 
years. If not, we risk backtracking on the gains we’ve already achieved. 

CONCLUSION 

1 want to thank this Committee for its long-standing support of Gavi, the Vaccine Alliance 
and for its commitment to programs for maternal and child health. Gavi and its partners realize 
the significant fiscal challenges faced by the U.S. and other donor countries, and we are working 
hard to ensure the best-possible stewardship and accountability related to these resources. 

I respectfully request that the Committee provide $235 million for the fiscal year 2016 U.S. 
contribution to Gavi, the Vaccine Alliance and support strong funding for overall maternal and 
child health programs. 

Thank you for your consideration. 
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on behalf of an organization other than a federal agency, or a state, local or tribal 

government. 


Your Name, Business Address, and Telephone Number: 
Natasha F. Bilimoria, Director, US Strategy 



1 . Are you appearing on behalf of yourself or a non-govenunental organization? 

Please list organization(s) you are representing. 

Non-governmental organization; GAVI Alliance (aka. Gavi, the Vaccine Alliance) 


2. Have you or any organization you are representing received any Federal grants or 
contracts (including any subgrants or subimntracts) since October 1, 2012 related 
to the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 



3 . Have you or any organization you are representing received any contracts or 
payments originating with a foreign government since October 1, 2012 related to 
the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 



4. If your response to question #2 and/or #3 is “Yes”, please list the amount and 
source (by agency and program) of each Federal grant (or subgrant thereof) or 
contract (or subcontract thereof), and/or the amount and comtry of origin of any 
payment or contract originating with a foreign government. Please also indicate 
whether the recipient was you or the organization(s) you are representing. 

See attached document. 
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Gavi 

4, 

a) . Please find below the U.S. funding history for Gavi, the Vaccine Alliance within the 
United States Agency for International Development’s Maternal and Child Health Account f 
Gavi’s 2011-2015 strategic period: 

• FY11; $90 million 

. FY12: $130 million 

. FY13: $138 million 

. FY14: $175 million 

• FY15: $200 million 

b) . Please reference the chart below for detailed information pertaining to the payments to 
Gavi, the Vaccine Alliance originating from foreign governments related to the agencies or 
programs funded by the Subcommittee for the 2011-2015 strategic period. 

For additional information regarding donor contributions & pledges to Gavi, the Vaccine 
Alliance, please visit: www.aavi.oro/fundina/donor-contributions-oledaes/ 


tlnnof contptinttojts aon-2f1‘> ;U5!S 7.M 


201 1 -2015 donor contributions 
and pledges to Gavi; LIS$ 7,5 billion* 
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Ms. Granger. We will now hear from Mr. Bedir Memmedli. 
Thank you. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF BEDIR MEMMEDLI, BOARD 
MEMBER, UNITED STATES AZERIS NETWORK 

Mr. Memmedli. Ms. Granger, I am very grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to submit a testimony on behalf of Azerbaijani- American 
community, a grassroots organization, which wants and promotes 
fair and needs-driven foreign assistance based on three important 
criteria. 

First, allied relationship of the receiving state with the U.S. Sec- 
ond, the receiving nation must have a demonstrated and certified 
necessity and need to be able to absorb the aid. And third, the le- 
gality of the aid and compliance with the U.S. and international 
laws. 

We believe there is a great imbalance in the U.S. assistance to 
Azerbaijan versus Armenia. Azerbaijan, which is a victim of Arme- 
nian immigration and occupation, always gets much less than the 
smaller, but very aggressive Armenia. 

According to the Congressional Research Service, since 1992, 
Azerbaijan has received a total of $1 billion in U.S. aid while Arme- 
nia received over $2.2 billion in aid. This is despite the fact that 
Azerbaijan is more than twice the size and population and has sev- 
eral times the size of refugees and displaced people who were ex- 
pelled from their homes as the result of Armenia’s ethnic cleansing, 
which explains why once ethnically diverse Armenia is the only 
mono-ethnic country in the former Soviet Union territory. 

In addition, in light of the ongoing occupation of the internation- 
ally recognized territories of Azerbaijan, which runs against the 
fundamental principles of international law, we believe the Con- 
gress should ensure that there is no direct military aid to Armenia. 
The direct military assistance to Armenia not only helps it main- 
tain the occupation of Azerbaijani territories, but also misuse the 
U.S. taxpayers’ money to boost Russian-led military allies, not col- 
lective security treaty organization to which Armenia is a full- 
fledged member. 

In this context, it shouldn’t come as a surprise that Armenia is 
the only country in the South Caucasus that hosts the Russian 
military base with lease up to 2044. 

The other issue that Azerbaijan Americans have been very vocal 
about over years is the U.S. humanitarian assistance to the victims 
of Azerbaijan and Armenia conflict. Unfortunately, the U.S. assist- 
ance has been solely directed to the Armenian-occupied region of 
Azerbaijan, which is Nagorno-Karabakh. 

In previous years, the issue has spurred much controversy and 
resentment among Azerbaijani community of the occupied terri- 
tories, and Azerbaijanis all over the world, including United States, 
since it unfairly favored one side over the other. But for the last 
2 years, the Congress established a compromise solution by admit- 
ting a specific language under U.S. humanitarian assistance to the 
victims of Armenia and Azerbaijan conflict. This compromise is in 
line with the U.S. neutrality as honest broker in the ongoing peace 
negotiations. 
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We believe that this compromise solution should be maintained 
in fiscal year 2016 State, Foreign Operations, and Related Pro- 
grams bill, too. Unfortunately, despite this fact, the U.S. adminis- 
tration continues to allocate aid directed to the Armenian-occupied 
region of Azerbaijan, bypassing Azerbaijan’s central authorities. 

U.S. doesn’t give any direct aid to similar post Soviet conflict 
zones, such as Crimea, Abkhazia, South Ossetia, and Transnistria, 
not to mention many other similar regions around the world. Then 
why to provide any direct aid to occupied Nagorno-Karabakh re- 
gion? 

Direct aid to the Armenia-occupied Nagorno-Karabakh region of 
Azerbaijan obviously causes irritation and protest on the part of 
both Azerbaijan and Azerbaijani Americans and spoils the relations 
between allies significantly. It is our firm belief that U.S. must stop 
providing assistance to the occupied territories of Azerbaijan and 
be consistent and credible in its policy of upholding the principles 
of territorial integrity. 

In addition, the U.S. direct assistance to the occupied Nagorno- 
Karabakh region helps Armenia consolidate its occupation of 16 
percent of Azerbaijan’s internationally recognized territories, which 
serve as a black hole for drug trade, arms smuggling, proliferation 
of radioactive and nuclear materials, and other illicit activities. 

In addition, 82 miles of Azerbaijan-Iranian border, which fall in 
the occupied territories, are used by Armenia for various illegal 
transfers. It is not secret that Armenia enjoys very strong ties with 
the Iranian regime. 

In late 2008, the government of Armenia illegally supplied Iran 
with rockets and machine guns that ended up in the hands of in- 
surgents and later were used to kill U.S. soldiers in Iraq. For ex- 
ample, in 2010, Washington Times published an article that con- 
firmed this deal, and it also listed the names of U.S. soldiers that 
became victims of Armenia’s irresponsible act. 

These factors necessitate ending the U.S. assistance to the occu- 
pied territories of Azerbaijan, too. And also it is a well-known fact 
that Armenia has been supportive of Russia’s annexation of Crimea 
and voted against Ukraine’s territorial integrity in the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly, along with a handful of countries last year. 

Also, in March 2014, Armenian president Serzh Sargsyan called 
Russian president Vladimir Putin to personally and officially en- 
dorse Russia’s illegal annexation of Crimea. According to Consoli- 
dated Appropriation Act of 2015 

Ms. Granger. You are a minute and a half over. 

Mr. Memmedli. Thank you for your time. I would be delighted 
to hear any questions. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you for being here. 

Mr. Memmedli. Thanks. 
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Outside Witness Testimony for FY2016 for the Record 
by Bedir Memmedli, CPA 

Co-founder and board director, U.S. Azeris Network (USAN), Washington, 0.C. 

Before the United States House of Representatives Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 

I am grateful for the opportunity to submit a testimony on behalf of the Azerbaijani-American 
community and our grassroots organization, which wants and promotes fair and needs-driven 
foreign assistance, based on three important criteria: 

1) Allied relationship of the recipient state with the U.S; 

2) The recipient nation must have a demonstrated and certified necessity and need to be able to 
absorb the aid; 

3) Legality of the aid and compliance with the U.S. and international laws. 

We are of opinion that there is a great imbalance in the U.S. assistance to Azerbaijan vs. Armenia. 
Azerbaijan, a victim of Armenian armed aggression and occupation, always gets much less than the 
smaller, but very aggressive Armenia. According to the Congressional Research Service (CRS), 
since 1992, Azerbaijan has got a total of $1 billion in U.S. aid, while Armenia got over $2.2 billion. 
This is despite the fact that Azerbaijan is more than twice the size and population, and has several 
times the size of refugee/IDPs who were expelled from their homes as a result of Armenia's ethnic 
cleansing. 

Furthermore, in the light of the ongoing occupation of the internationally recognized territories of 
Azerbaijan which runs against the fundamental principles of international law, we believe the US 
Congress should make sure that there is no direct military aid to Armenia. The direct military 
assistance to Armenia not only helps it maintain the occupation of the Azerbaijani territories, but 
also misuses the US tax payers’ money to boost Russian-led military alliance - Collective Security 
Treaty Organization, to which Armenia is a full-fledged member. In this context, it shouldn’t come 
as a surprise that Armenia is the only country in the South Caucasus which hosts the Russian 
military base with a lease up to 2044. 

The other issue that Azerbaijani Americans has been very vocal about over years is the US 
humanitarian assistance to the victims of the Azerbaijan-Armenia conflict. Regrettably, the US 
assistance has been solely directed to Armenia-occupied Nagorno-Karabakh region under this 
heading. In previous years, this issue has spurred much controversy and resentment among 
Azerbaijani community of the occupied territories and Azerbaijanis all over the world since it 
unfairly favored one side over the other one. But for the last two years, the Congress established a 
compromise solution by omitting a specific language on the US humanitarian assistance to the 
victims of the Armenia-Azerbaijan conflict. This compromise is in line with the US’s neutrality as 
an honest broker in the ongoing peace negotiations. We believe that this compromise solution 
should be maintained in the FY 2016 State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs bill, too. 

Unfortunately, despite this fact the U.S. Administration continues to allocate aid directly to the 
occupied region of Azerbaijan bypassing central authorities, U.S. does not give any direct aid to 
similar post-Soviet conflict zones such as Crimea (Ukraine), Abkhazia (Georgia), South Ossetia 
(Georgia) and Transdnistria (Moldova), not to mention many other similar regions around the world. 
Then why to provide any direct aid to the occupied Nagorno-Karabakh region? Direct aid to the 
Armenia-occupied Nagomo Karabakh region of Azerbaijan obviously causes irritation and protests 
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on the part of both Azerbaijan and the Azerbaijani-Americans, and spoils the relations between allies 
significantly. It is our firm belief that the US must stop providing assistance to the occupied 
territories of Azerbaijan to be consistent and credible in its policy of upholding the principle of 
territorial integrity. The current developments in Ukraine also speak to the importance of a 
principled position on the importance of the territorial integrity of countries. 

Furthermore, the US’s direct assistance to the occupied Nagorno Karabakh region helps Armenia 
consolidate its occupation of 16% of Azerbaijani territories which serve as a black hole for drug 
trade, arms smuggling, proliferation of radioactive and nuclear materials and other illicit activities. 
82 miles of Azerbaijani-Iranian border, which fall in the occupied territories, are used by Armenia 
for various illegal transfers. It’s not a secret that Armenia enjoys very strong ties with Iran. In late 
2008, the government of Armenia illegally supplied Iran with rockets and machine guns that ended 
up in the hands of insurgents and later were used to kill the US soldiers in Iraq. These factors 
necessitate ending the US assistance to the occupied territories of Azerbaijan, too. 

It is well-known fact that Armenia has been supportive of Russia’s annexation of Crimea and voted 
against Ukraine’s territorial integrity in the UN General Assembly along with handful countries last 
year. Moreover, in March, 2014 Armenian President Serzh Sargsyan called Russian President 
Vladimir Putin to personally and officially endorse Russia’s illegal annexation of Crimea. 
According to Consolidated Appropriations Act of 2015 none of the funds appropriated may be made 
available for assistance for a country that has taken affirmative steps intended to support Russia’s 
annexation of Crimea. As the Armenian Government has been clearly supporting Russian actions in 
Ukraine, manifested in a number of cases, it undoubtedly falls within the scope of this provision. We 
think that a further congressional message requesting for concrete and targeted actions by Secretary 
of State on this issue will decidedly send a clear and strong message to the outside world and stave 
off other countries which might potentially want to back Russia’s aggression against Ukraine. 

Thank you. 
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Bedir M. Memmedli is a co-founder and board member of a community based grassroots organization 
called US Azeris Network (USANj. He has graduated from North Carolina State University in 1992 with BS 
in Business Management. After working several years in retail management, he returned to the same 
university to pursue his Master's in Accounting. He graduated in 2001 and began to work as an auditor 
for the Office of the State Auditor of North Carolina. In 2004, due to a new job offer, Bedir relocated to 
Washington DC area where he continues working as a senior level accountant. In addition, Bedir is a 
Certified Public Accountant and Certified Government Financial Manager. He is married and has two 
children, boy and girl. 
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Witness Disclosure Form 

Clause 2(g) of rule XI of the Rules of the House of Representatives requires non- 
governmental witnesses to disclose to the Committee the following information. A 
non-governmental witness is any witness appearing on behalf of himself/herself or 
on behalf of an organization other than a federal agency, or a state, local or tribal 

government. 


Your Name, Business Address, and Telephone Number: 


Bedir M. Memmedli, 



1 . Are you appearing on behalf of yourself or a non-govenunental organization? 
Please list organization(s) you are representing. 

US Azeris Network (USAN) 


2. Have you or any organization you are representing received any Federal grants or 
contracts (including any subgrants or subcontracts) since October 1, 2012 related 
to the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 

Yes No X 


3. Have you or any organization you are representing received any contracts or 
payments originating with a foreign government since October 1, 2012 related to 
the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 

Yes No X 


4. If your response to question #2 and/or #3 is “Yes”, please list the amount and 
source (by agency and program) of each Federal grant (or subgrant thereof) or 
contract (or subcontract thereof), and/or the amount and country of origin of any 
payment or contract originating with a foreign government. Please also indicate 
whether the recipient was you or the organization(s) you are representing. 
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Ms. Granger. Appreciate it very much. 

Thank you all for being here. Thank you again for staying here 
when we had to he interrupted by votes. 

I always remember, and Mrs. Lowey feels exactly the same way, 
the subcommittee saves lives and improves the quality of life for 
people all over the world. We never forget that, and our decisions 
are based upon that. 

Thank you so much. 

I thank the witnesses for appearing before this subcommittee 
today. The Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Re- 
lated Programs stands adjourned. 
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STATEMENT BY 

AMBASSADOR JAMES F. COLLINS 
FORMER UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR 
TO THE RUSSIAN FEDERATION 

ON THE PROGRAM OF RESEARCH AND TRAINING FOR EASTERN EUROPE 
AND THE INDEPENDENT STATES OF THE FORMER SOVIET UNION (TITLE VIII) 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON FOREIGN OPERATIONS, 

EXPORT FINANCING, AND RELATED PROGRAMS 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
U. S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


MARCH 3, 2015 


Madam Chairwoman: 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to submit testimony on behalf of the Program of 
Research and Training for Eastern Europe and the Independent States of the Former Soviet 
Union, known as the Title VIII program. The Title VIll program is administered by the 
Department of State’s Bureau of Intelligence and Research. I request that the Committee 
recommend $3.5 million in funding for this authorized program in fiscal year 2016. I also want 
to express my deep gratitude to the Subcommittee for its longstanding bipartisan support of Title 

vm. 


At no time in recent memory has the need for experts on Russia and the Former Soviet 
Union been clearer. 

Events in Ukraine and the Crimean Peninsula are reaffirming to the United States and to 
the world that Russia and East Europe remain a critical and challenging factor for the security of 
the United States and our allies and a central element in our foreign policy and diplomacy. And 
yet, even as these relationships again take center stage for America and our allies, we are facing 
the danger of degradation in American expertise about this region. 

Analysts have called attention to the dangers allowing our capability in this region to 
continue (New York Times, March 6, 2014), and I want to add my own voice to those urging 
action to address this issue. 

The Title VIII Program has long been our country’s most effective mechanism for 
creating and sustaining high-quality American expertise on Russia and the Former Soviet Union. 
The program has produced specialists who today work throughout academia, government, and 
the private sector. They are members of the key institutions conducting the business of America 
with the societies in this region and the serve daily in advisory roles in our Department of State, 
National Security Council, and beyond. 


1 
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The pool of talent we rely on for these services is in need of steady replenishment and the 
time has come for the United States to reiterate its support for the program that assures the 
survival of this critical national resource. 

At the outset, let me say that I receive no funding or other tangible support from the Title 
VIH program. 1 speak to this committee on behalf of the program because of my deep conviction 
that it benefits the attainment of U.S. foreign policy and national security objectives. 1 was 
honored to serve my country for nearly 1 2 years during the period America addressed critical 
issues that emerged from the end of the Cold War, the collapse of the Soviet Union and the 
beginning of the transition of the former communist societies of East Europe and Eurasia. I am 
now a Senior Associate and Resident Diplomat in the Russia and Eurasia Program at the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

HISTORY OF TITLE VIII 

Madam Chairwoman, from its inception the Title Vlll program has developed and 
sustained a cadre of experts on the societies and nations of Central and Eastern Europe and the 
vast and complex region that we formerly knew as the Soviet Union. The Title VIII program, 
now entering its fourth decade, was enacted into law in 1983 at the height of the Cold War. 

Today, as that era recedes and new nations and politico-economic forces reshape the East 
and Central Europe and Eurasia, Title Vlll programs ensure that the American retains vital area 
expertise, linguistic capabilities, and knowledge of the region’s increasingly diverse societies to 
ensure that our policymaking, conduct of relations, and engagement with this vital region are 
informed and based on solid understanding. 

The Title VIII program is carried out through a number of functional activities that 
include: collaborative research involving American academics and policy analysts and their 
counterparts in the Eurasian and East European region; individual field research opportunities for 
American academic and policy analysts; language training in regional languages for American 
students and others making career commitments to the study and conduct of policy of and on the 
region; direct placement of American experts from the academic community in U.S. agencies 
and embassies; and seminars and publications produced for executive and legislative officials in 
Washington responsible for the conduct of U.S. policy toward the region. 

The Department of State’s Bureau of Intelligence and Research (INR) administers the 
program, and based on my experience they have done a fine Job in managing a program that has 
sustained intellectual resources absolutely vital to our interests and security. But, in what those 
of us committed to maintaining our national capability on Eurasia and East Europe considered a 
serious blow to that effort, the Title VIII Program received no funding in fiscal year 201 3 or 
2014 from the Department of State despite Congress’s authorization for the program. Congress 
in the fiscal year 2016 omnibus agreement provided $3 million to restore funding for the 
program. 
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TITLE Vra PROGRAM 

Grants under Title VIII go to a wide variety of U.S. organizations. These organizations 
design and administer competitions to ensure scarce funds go to the most promising programs 
and individuals. These organizations draw on experts from throughout the United States to 
evaluate the merits of individual and institutional proposals. Fairness in selection is assured 
through strict adherence to peer review procedures; selection committee members serve as 
experts familiar with the standards of quality governing research and writing in their fields and 
not as representatives of their educational or research institutions. 

Teachers, researchers and students from over 500 universities and research institutions in 
the United States have received support under the Title VIII program. All recipients of Title VIII 
research funding are U.S. citizens: they come from every state in the United States and the 
District of Columbia. 

The program is also extremely cost-effective because the national organizations 
administering Title VII! programs and the home institutions of grant recipients under the 
program in a variety of ways share costs of funded programs and individuals. 

The argument for continuing the Title VIII program can be put simply. Prudent policy 
making on these critical areas of the world requires trained analysts and experts working in 
government and a reservoir of expertise in academic and research communities on which our 
officials can draw. It also depends on a sustaining the capabilities required to train the next 
generation of scholars and public servants who will maintain our expertise and knowledge base 
on this region. This bank of expertise consists of senior scholars and researchers as well as those 
just embarking on their careers. 

The Title VIII program has thousands of alumni in academia, the private sector and 
government. It has undeniable benefits for the practical crafting and conduct of foreign 
assistance programs in the region. For example. Title Vlll-funded scholars and researchers have 
long helped administrations from both parties to develop U.S. foreign assistance programs for 
Eurasian and Central and East European countries. Graduates of these programs have also 
played significant roles in the expansion of U.S. business and trade with the countries of the 
region. 


The program has a number of notable alumni including two former Secretaries of State, 
Madeleine Albright and Condoleezza Rice. Other individuals have served as USAID project 
directors. National Security Council staff, and Departments of State and Defense advisors. Title 
VIII Scholars have briefed many current and former U.S Ambassadors and State Department 
officials. Title VllI alumni have also helped Congress make difficult decisions on foreign 
assistance to the region through testimony before congressional committees. 

Title VIII research is often immediately applicable to U.S. foreign policy and foreign 
assistance goals in the region. Current research on such issues as human rights and legal reform 
in Russia, The dynamics of Ukraine’s search fora secure future, the changing role of Islam 
among the region’s large Muslim population, and the continued development Russian policy 
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under President Putin’s leadership are clearly relevant to ongoing policy and technical assistance 
objectives and projects as demonstrated by federal agencies’ direct interest in working with Title 
Vlll-funded researchers. 


CONTINUED NEED FOR TITLE VIII 

Continued support for Title VIII is a critical element of the nation’s security for two 
reasons. 

First, there is no future in which events in Eurasia and Central and Eastern Europe will 
not be critical to America’s ability to achieve foreign policy goals in Europe, the Middle East 
and Asia. We need only look at the place this region played as we pursued our goals in 
Afghanistan, Georgia, Iran, Iraq, North Korea, or Ukraine. This validates the need for effective 
research and analysis that assure our policy makers the best information and understanding 
available as they craft our country’s approaches to this region and its nations. 

This year has brought tension between the United States and Russia on a number of 
critical foreign policy issues, including over developments in Libya and Syria, core principles of 
the security system in Europe, and Ukraine: the termination of the USAID mission in Moscow 
and the impending suspension of the Nunn Lugar program will call for new thinking about the 
content and conduct of our bilateral relations with Russia’s people and government. And new 
international challenges, including on economic and cross-border security issues will ensure that 
our ability to work constructively with Russia and the other states of this region will grow more 
vital. 


Second, as our country has responded to security threats from terrorism, the need for 
strengthened language capabilities and quality research capacity on the diverse cultures and 
nations in this region has become ever more apparent. The Title VIII program constitutes one of 
the few sustained U.S. investments aimed at developing and maintaining our national capability 
for the highest quality analysis and policy research on the states and societies of the Former 
Soviet Union and Southeast Europe. 

As we address the challenges of the 21st century, Title VIll continues to adapt to 
evolving geopolitical environments and encourages American researchers to connect their 
projects to the work of the policy community and to countries and regions outside the traditional 
Cold War framework. 


CONCLUSION 

Madam Chairwoman, I urge the members of the Subcommittee to continue their 
longstanding bipartisan support of the Program of Research and Training for Eastern Europe and 
the Independent States of the Former Soviet Union (Title VIll). 1 specifically recommend that 
the Subcommittee provide $3.5 million in support for the authorized Title Vlll program in fiscal 
year 2016. This is a needed investment in our future security. 

Thank you very much for your consideration. 
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Ambassador James F. Collins 
Senior Associate, Russia and Eurasia Program 
Diplomat in Residence 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


Ambassador James F. Collins is an expert on the former Soviet Union, its successor states, and 
the Middle East. 

Ambassador Collins was the U.S. ambassador to the Russian Federation from 1997 to 2001 . 
Prior to joining the Carnegie Endowment, he served as senior adviser at the public law and 
policy practice group Akin, Gump, Strauss, Hauer & Feld, LLP. 

Before his appointment as ambassador to Russia, he served as ambassador at large and special 
adviser to the secretary of state for the newly independent states in the mid-1990s and as deputy 
chief of mission and charge d’affaires at the U.S. embassy in Moscow from 1990 to 1993. In 
addition to three diplomatic postings in Moscow, he also held positions at the U.S. embassy in 
Amman, Jordan, and the consulate general in Izmir, Turkey. 

He is the recipient of the Secretary of State’s Award for Distinguished Service; the Department 
of State’s Distinguished Honor Award; the Secretary of State’s Award for Career Achievement; 
the Department of Defense Medal for Distinguished Public Service; and the NASA Medal for 
Distinguished Service. 

Ambassador Collins has been active on the boards of nonprofit organizations concerned with 
U.S. foreign policy and U.S. relations with Russia, Eastern Europe, and Eurasia. He has served 
as a member of the board of the U.S. -Russia Business Council, the American Academy of 
Diplomacy, the Open World Leadership Center, and American Councils for International 
Education, He is also a member of the Advisory Board of the Civilian Research and 
Development Foundation and the Library of Foreign Literature in Moscow. 

Before joining the State Department, Ambassador Collins taught Russian and European history, 
American government, and economics at the U.S. Naval Academy. 
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UNITED STATES SECTION 
of the 

PACIFIC SALMON COMMISSION 


Statement Submitted by 
W. Ron Allen, Chair 

U.S. Section of the PACIFIC SALMON COMMISSION 
BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON STATE AND FOREIGN OPERATIONS 
On the FY 2016 Budget for the 
Department of State 

March 23, 2015 

Mr, Chairman, and Honorable Members of the Committee, I am Ron Alien, the Tribal 
Commissioner and Chair for the U.S. Section of the Pacific Salmon Commission (PSC). 
The U.S, Section prepares an annual budget for implementation of the Pacific Salmon 
Treaty. Funding comes from the Departments of State, Commerce, and Interior. The 
integrated budget details program needs and costs for Tribal, Federal, and State 
agencies involved in the Treaty. 

State Department funding in support of implementing the Pacific Salmon Treaty 
is part of the International Fisheries Commissions line item, The FY 2015 funding 
level was $2,800,000. This represents a decrease of $450,000 from past levels. 
The US Section recommends a funding level of $3,270,000 for FY 2016, which 
would restore some lost function and provide some support to start the process 
of renegotiating the provisions in annex of the Treaty. 

The State Department provides the dues to operate the bilateral Pacific Salmon 
Commission Secretariat office in Vancouver, BC. The US and Canada have kept the 
dues constant for five years. The Commission’s Finance & Administration Committee 
works closely with the Secretariat staff to keep costs in check. 

The State Department also provides funding, through an inter-agency agreement, with 
NOAA, to support US participation in the annual meeting process and to support staffing 
of the US Section office. Recent reductions in funding resulted in part of the US 
delegation being unable to participate in the 2013-14 annual meeting cycle. 

The Annex Chapters to the Treaty, with one exception, expire at the end of 2018. The 
Annex Chapters contain the specific actions agreed to by the US and Canada to 
implement the Treaty. As the Annex Chapters are renegotiated, it is important to get the 
input of the entire US delegation. Based on past experience, meetings outside the 
normal annual cycle will be necessary to successfully complete the renegotiation. 
Funding cuts need to be restored and additional funds will be needed in FY 2017 and 
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FY 2018 to ensure a beneficial outcome for ttie US. 

Funding to support activities under the Pacific Salmon Commission comes from the 
Departments of Interior, State, and Commerce. The U.S. Section will provide a cross-cut 
budget summary to the Committee. Adequate funding from all three Departments is 
necessary for the U.S. to meet its treaty obligations. All of the funds are needed for critical 
data collection and research activities directly related to the implementation and are used 
in cooperative programs involving Federal, State, and Tribal fishery agencies and the 
Department of Fisheries in Canada. The commitment of the United States is matched by 
the commitment of the Government of Canada. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States and Canada established the Pacific Salmon 
Commission, under the Pacific Salmon Treaty of 1985, to conserve salmon stocks, 
provide for optimum production of salmon, and to control salmon interceptions. After 
more than twenty years, the work of the Pacific Salmon Commission continues to be 
essential for the wise management of salmon in the Northwest, British Columbia, and 
Alaska. For example, upriver bright fall Chinook salmon from the Hanford Reach of the 
Columbia River are caught in large numbers in Alaskan and Canadian waters. Tribal and 
non-tribal fishermen harvest sockeye salmon from Canada's Fraser River in the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca and in Puget Sound. Canadian trailers off of the west coast of Vancouver 
Island catch Washington coastal Coho salmon and Puget Sound Chinook salmon. In the 
Northern Boundary area between Canada and Alaska, fish from both countries are 
intercepted by the other country in large numbers. The Commission provides a forum to 
ensure cooperative management of salmon populations. In 2008, the U.S. and Canada 
successfully concluded lengthy negotiations to improve this management, including the 
adjustments to the coastwide abundance-based management regime for Chinook salmon 
and a framework for abundance based management for southern Coho populations. The 
agreement is intended to last through 2018. The U.S. and Canada completed a revised 
Fraser River sockeye and pink chapter in 2013. The U.S. and Canada are preparing to 
negotiate revisions to the current agreements. Based on past experience, the negotiation 
process will require additional meetings to reach a successful conclusion. It is important to 
have adequate resources for U.S. participants to negotiate the best outcome. 

Before the Treaty, fish wars often erupted with one or both countries overharvesting fish 
that were returning to the other country, to the detriment of the resource. At the time the 
Treaty was signed, Chinook salmon were in a severely depressed state as a result of 
overharvest in the ocean as well as environmental degradation in the spawning rivers. 
Under the Treaty, both countries committed to rebuild the depressed runs of Chinook 
stocks, and they recommitted to that goal in 1999 when adopting a coastwide abundance 
based approach to harvest management. Under this approach, harvest management will 
complement habitat conservation and restoration activities being undertaken by the states, 
tribes, and other stakeholders in the Pacific Northwest to address the needs of salmon 
listed for protection under the Endangered Species Act. The 2008 Chinook agreement 
continues these commitments. The combination of these efforts is integral to achieving 
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success in rebuilding and restoring healthy, sustainable salmon populations. 

Finally, you should take into account the fact that the value of the commercial 
harvest of salmon subject to the Treaty, managed at productive levels under the 
Treaty, supports the infrastructure of many coastal and inland communities. The 
value of the recreational fisheries, and the economic diversity they provide for local 
economies throughout the Pacific Northwest and Alaska, is also immense. The 
value of these fish to the twenty-four treaty tribes in Washington, Oregon, and Idaho 
goes far beyond their monetary value, to the cultural and religious lives of Indian 
people. A significant monetary investment is focused on salmon as a result of 
listings of Pacific Northwest salmon populations under the Endangered Species Act. 
Given the resources, we can continue to use the Pacific Salmon Commission to 
develop recommendations that help to ensure solutions that minimize impacts on 
listed stocks, especially if we are allowed to work towards the true intent of the 
Treaty: mutually beneficial enhancement of the shared resource. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my written testimony submitted for consideration by 
your Committee. I want to thank the Committee for the support that it has given the 
U.S. Section in the past. Please feel free to contact me or other members of the 
U.S. Section to answer any questions you or Committee members may have 
regarding the U.S. Section of the Pacific Salmon Commission budget. 
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PROFILE 


Tribal Commissioner; i 996-Present, and Fraser River Panel Member; 1 987-1 996, and Tribal 
Representative on Finance and Administration Committee 

Chairman Allen serves as one of four U.S. Commissioners on the U.S./Canada Pacific Salmon 
Commission which represents 24 treaty Tribes from Washington and Oregon. 

He participates in negotiations between the United States/Canada, Alaska and the Tribes on 
international salmon management issues which resulted in an agreement in 1999. 
Implementation of this agreement (treaty) requires a tremendous amount of time and additional 
negotiations to ensure that the terms are appropriately carried out by all parties. 
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Testimony of: 

Elizabeth L. Littlefield, Chief Executive Officer 

Regarding the Fiscal Year 2016 Budget Request of the Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
Before the Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
Committee on Appropriations 
House of Representatives 

23 March 2015 

As the U.S. Government’s development finance instimtion, OPIC mobilizes private sector capital to address critical 
development challenges, ranging from basic needs sudi as power, water and health care to lending in support of 
microenterprises and small businesses. We work side-by-side with American companies, mosdy small and medium- 
sized businesses, on projects that promote economic growth and strengthen market-based economies in developing 
countries. 

OPIC also advances U.S. national security interests. OPIC-backcd investments reach a diverse array of nations - 
including conflict and post conflict countries such as Iraq, Ukraine, Afghanistan and Rwanda, and nations that serve 
as buffers to wider conflict, including Turkey, Jordan, Pakistan and Georgia. More than a third of OPIC’s portfolio 
supports private firms in these conflict, post-conflict, and buffer nations that are struggling with terrorism, at-risk 
groups, and threatened territories. Africa has also become a region of increased focus in recent years, with OPIC 
playing a key role in the Power Africa Initiative. 

OPIC’s mission, simply put, is to use its financing and insurance programs to catalyze investments that promote 
development U.S. foreign policy, and U.S. national security objectives in poorer countries. OPIC ser^dces are 
available for American businesses in over 160 countries. 

By design, OPIC is a financially self-sustaining federal agency. American taxpayers do not bear any of OPIC’s costs; 
2014 was the 37th consecutive year that OPIC returned funds to the Treasury. With only 240 employees, OPIC 
committed $3 billion to development projects last year, and sent about $358 million back to the U.S. Treasury — 
more than five times what it cost to run the Agency’. OPIC’s FY’14 administrative budget was $62.6 million, and 
OPIC’s losses, net of recoveries, represent less than 1% of its portfolio. We are, to put it plainly, development that 
more than pays for itself. 

OPIC measures its success by the private capital and American know'-how we catalyze on behalf of the U.S. 
Government’s development objectives. Historically, every dollar OPIC commits mobilizes $2.46 of private capital- 
a highly efficient and effective way to carry out international development. We believe these projects embody the 
basic entrepreneurial spirit by which America is defined, and act as an international force for good. In addition, an 
important impact of our work continues to be the jobs that OPIC- backed companies generate, both abroad and 
here at home. Every transaction is also weighed to assure that the private sector could not otherwise undertake it 
without OPIC’s participation. 

OPIC is particukriy focused on supporting U.S. small businesses, not only because it is part of OPIC’s mandate, but 
because U.S. small businesses are among the most valuable, innovative, and capable partners in achieving OPIC’s 
development goals. With a dedicated department focused on small and medium sized companies, roughly 70 percent 
of the Agency’s transactions over the past four years have been with such businesses. OPIC helps these businesses 
gain footholds in fast-growing emerging markets, catalyzing revenues, jobs and growth opportunities both at home 
and abroad. 

OPIC’s business model has proven to be nimble, successful, and profitable for the U.S. taxpayer. As it serves critical 
development and foreign policy goals, it also faciUtotes access for U.S. businesses to consumer markets in 
developing nations with more tlian 6 billion people— economies that are growing faster and opening up more 
business opportunities than ever before. 
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Over the past several years, a broad and growing bipartisan coalition has been urging Congress to allocate more 
resources and authorities to OPIC. An array of tihink tanks and development experts also have called for an 
expanded OPIC, and the President’s Global Development Council has echoed these sentiments, calling for an 
enlarged OPIC to meet the demand of the emerging markets. 

Backed by such support, OPIC is now requesting expanded use of its own resources to scale up its successful self' 
financing model, We seek an Administrath^e budget of $83.5 million. Our portfolio is prudently diversified across 
product lines and geography, and OPIC’s portfolio growth depends critically on the number of its teansaction teams. 
With more resources, OPIC could hire more transaction teams, and support more transactions. 

Within this amount, we seek Congressional appropriations to utilize our existing Limited Partner Authority, which 
would enable OPIC to partner with other development-minded investors in limited-life, pooled-funding vehicles. 

In the 113^ Congress, OPIC’s reauthorization was included in the House’s H.R. 2548 (the “Electrify Africa Act of 
201 3”) and the Senate’s S. 2508 (the “Energize Africa Act of 2014”). The House passed H.R. 2548 with a bipartisan 
super-majority vote, and the Senate Foreign Relations Committee approved S. 2508 on a similarly strong bipartisan 
vote. But Congress did not complete action on the legislation prior to adjournment. 'I’herefore, we are requesting 
that the Subcommittee extend OPIC’s rcauthorization if the authorizing committees are unable to enact a full 
rcauthorization. 

llie importance of OPIC’s private-sector-led approach for die long-term health of the U.S. economy and for 
achieving development outcomes in key emerging markets can hardly be overstated, nie enormous investments 
needed in poor nations for food, water, energy and small enterprise lending could mean trillions of doOars of 
opportunity for America’s companies, but only if they have the chance to offer their unrivalled talent for inventive, 
entrepreneurial solutions. 

In sum, OPIC!] offers a small-government, efficient, and deficit-reducing way to achieve those aims. 


To give you an overview of OPIC’s operations, I would like to present the following charts: 

OPIC portfolio. Overall, OPIC has an $18 billion portfolio of loans, guarantees, and insurance. This is well below 
our Congressionally-authorized limit of $29 billion. 


Chart 1: OPIC Portfolio 
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Chan 2: OPIC Portfolio by Geographic Region 
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Chart 3: OPIC Portfolio by Sector 
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II. OPIC SUPPORT FOR U.S. SMALL BUSINESS 


By mandate and supported by a designated Department, OPIC involves U.S. small businesses in most of its 
fran.sactions. 

OPIC is unique within the federal government in supporting U.S. small companies that want to invest in fiist- 
growing emerging markets. OPIC’s Small and Medium Size Enterprise Finance Deparmient, the agency’s biggest 
line department, focuses on this element of our mission. 

This is not just a commitment to helping U.S. small businesses gain footholds in emerging markets, as important as 
that goal is. It is also a process of showing small businesses how to access the fastest growing global markets, so they 
can continue such expansion with or without future OPIC assistance. OPIC is proud to participate not only in the 
efforts of the President’s Global Development Council, but also the President’s Export Council and the 
intergovernmental Trade Promotion Coordinating Committee to increase small business exports. 

Working together, all of OPIC’s finance and insurance departments deliver on the statutor>’^ mandate for 
OPIC to be financially self-sufficient. 
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Chart 4: OPIC Support of U.S. Small Businesses 


PercQnt of OPIC Project in support of 
Small Businesses 
(FK^-year 3>®r3ge (2010-2014) 
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Over the past five years, from ¥Y2010~¥Y2014, OPIC financed or insured 348 psrojects significantly involving tJ.X s?nall businesses. 
OPICs potiion of these pmjects is valued at $5.6 billion and represents 73% of all OPIC transactions. 


Ill OPIC^s ROLE IN DEFICIT REDUCTION 

OPIC revenues and receipts. OPIC has recorded deficit-reducing collections for 37 consecutive years. Here is the 
recent record of OPIC’s contribution to reducing the federal deficit. 

Chart 5: OPIC Contribution Deficit Reduction 


SiSC 5^26 



In PY2014, OPIC nditced the United .Elates deficit Iry $358 million, the 37 ih consecutive year that OPIC contributed to U.S. budget 
deficit reduction. 

Because OPIC is a government corporation that works extensively with the private sector, it is audited annually by 
independent outside auditors and reports its revenues and receipts on Generally Accepted Accounting Principles 
(GA.\P). 
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OPIC projects have supported more than 278,{KX) U.S. jobs and $76 bdJion in exports of U.S. goods and services. 
And, all of this has been achieved with a very small staff footprint: 240 full-time employees. But much more could 
be done if OPIC had additional staff 


IV. ADMINISTRATIVE BUDGET REQUEST 

OPIC proposes an increase of an additional $20.7 million in administrative resources over the FY 2015 enacted 
appropriation, (or $6.7 million over the FY15 request). 'Phis budget will address OPIC’s main constraint, which is 
not capital or skills, but staff capacity to meet the strong demand from U.S. businesses for OPIC’s products and 
services. 

About $1.8 million of the proposed budget is provided for new independent audits, evaluations, and inspections in 
response to requests from Congress and stakeholders. 

This amount will help finance oversight acti-vdties at OPIC. 

In FY13 and FY14, pursuant to Congressional language accompanying OPIC’s Appropriations bOls, the agency 
executed Memoranda of Understanding with the Inspector General of USAID to perform a number of oversight 
activities. Additional oversight work by the USAID IG is underway in 1^15, following another Congressionally- 
requested Memorandum of Understanding. OPIC pays the AID IG for the cost of these activities. 

In FY12, Congress considered removing OPIC from the jurisdiction of the USAID Inspector General and shifting 
it to the jurisdiction of the Export-Import Bank Inspector General. However, no such legislation was ever 
introduced or approved. 

Last year, the House of Represenftitives passed a measure (H.R. 2548) that would create an OPIC-specific 
“Designated Federal Entity” (DFE) Inspector General, similar to those now utilized at 35 mosdy small federal 
agencies. The Senate Foreign Relations Committee likewise approved such an OPIC-specific IG (in S. 2508), 
although Congress did not finfsh action on either bill prior to adjournment 


V. CONCLUSION 


We anticipate that the proposed budget will allow OPIC to commit an estimated $3.6 billion in loans and insurance 
contracts and generate estimated collections of $366 million. Ihese collections are comprised of income from 
OPIC’s finance and insurance programs as well as interest on its holdings in Treasui}' securities. 

The growth proposed by this budget will deliver on OPIC’s mission and respond to U.S. foreign policy and national 
security goals, while continuing OPIC’s record as a financially self-sustaining agency. 

OPIC’s FY 2016 budget request, if approved, will reduce the federal budget deficit, bolster economic stability in 
conflict- or conflict-prone nations, empower American businesses to compete more effectively in the global 
economy, and reduce the proportion of federal dollars used per development project abroad. We look forward to 
continuing to helping American companies compete in the global economy while supporting development and 
economic stability in areas of strategic U.S. interest. 

Thank you for your support of OPIC and for your commitment to development and investment. 
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Written Statement to the House Appropriations Subcommittee on State, Foreign 
Operations and Related Programs 

on the FY 2016 President’s Budget Request for Global Health Programs 

Submitted by Margaret G. McGlynn, 

President and CEO of the International AIDS Vaccine Initiative (lAVI) 


Chairwoman Granger, Ranking Member Lowey and members of the Subcommittee, thank you 
for the opportunity to submit testimony on the President’s Budget request for Fiscal Year 2016. 
My name is Margaret McGlynn and 1 am President and CEO of the International AIDS Vaccine 
Initiative (lAVl), headquartered in New York. lAVI is an international nonprofit public-private 
product development partnership whose mission is to ensure the development of safe, effective, 
accessible, preventive HIV vaccines for use throughout the world. The President’s Fiscal Year 
2016 Budget request includes $28.7 million to maintain support for lAVI’s ongoing partnership 
with the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID). 

lAVI blends the best of the public and private sectors by combining the strengths of a mission- 
driven nonprofit with a clear product-development focus. We foster nontraditional partnerships 
in the developed and developing world that address key research gaps, spur innovation, leverage 
resources and accelerate the search for an AIDS vaccine. Our longstanding partnerships with 
research centers in Africa are strengthening sustainable research capacity along the way. We are 
proud to partner with USAID in this effort that builds on the agency’s long tradition of fostering 
advances in science and technology to benefit the world’s neediest populations. 

I would like to convey three points in this statement. First and foremost, the world needs an 
AIDS vaccine to end this epidemic. Second, science - led by lAVl and partners - will get us to 
an AIDS vaccine. And third, by investing in capacity-building today, we can ensure greater 
scientific leadership and ownership in Africa going forward; indeed these efforts already are 
producing dividends that extend far beyond the immediate search for an AIDS vaccine. 

Allow me first to express my sincere thanks, on behalf of lAVI and partners, for the steadfast 
support of Congress for AIDS vaccine research. 

The World Needs an AIDS Vaccine 

lAVI’s vision is a world without AIDS. More than 30 years into the pandemic, it is clear that a 
vaccine is essential to achieve the end of AIDS. HIV has infected 78 million people worldwide; 
half of them have died. Despite laudable advances in treatment and prevention, nearly 6,000 
people still are newly infected with HIV each day, and the rate of infection continues to be 
exceedingly high in specific populations and regions - including the U.S. South and numerous 
inner cities. 
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HiV disproportionately affects women and girls; in fact, it is the number one killer of women of 
reproductive age worldwide. According to recent data from USAID, girls aged 16-19 in 
Southern Africa are three to six times more likely to become infected with HIV than boys of the 
same age. In South Africa, more than one in 10 young women between the ages of 15 and 24 
live with HIV; in parts of the KwaZulu Natal region, according to UNAIDS, a staggering 40 
percent of pregnant women are HIV-infected. These grim statistics have ramifications for the 
broader social fabric of affected communities: when a mother dies, within two years of her 
death, UNICEF studies conclude that her children are 10 times more likely to die themselves. 

Vaccines help protect all, particularly the most vulnerable, and they are a smart public health 
investment. A vaccine would circumvent many of the barriers to protection from HIV/AIDS for 
women, young people, and others who may live beyond the reach of traditional prevention and 
treatment services for structural, economic or social reasons. A proven public health tool, 
vaccines can be administered confidentially and within a broader public health campaign, even in 
settings with limited health infrastructure. A well-implemented HIV vaccination program with a 
vaccine that is 70% effective could reduce new annual infections in low- and middle-income 
countries by 40% in the first decade after its introduction. By 2050, that would mean up to 19 
million potential infections (and associated lifetime treatment costs) would be averted - 19 
million people who would then have the opportunity for a healthy, productive life. 

Furthermore, AIDS vaccine Research and Development (R&D) itself renders wide-ranging 
benefits. lAVTs work engages more than 50 scientific research partners and small- to medium- 
sized biotech companies from the U.S., Africa, India, and around the world, who in turn catalyze 
investment and create jobs. Because HIV is a uniquely complex virus, AIDS vaccine research 
contributes important insights into the immune system that advance research on other vaccines 
(e.g., influenza, malaria and Ebola). For example, lAVI’s investment in the Seattle-based 
biotech company Theraclone not only enabled a breakthrough in HIV vaccine design, but the 
proof of concept provided through lAVI’s initial investment enabled the company to 
subsequently out-license its technology for new partnerships related to universal flu vaccine and 
cancer. These efforts, made possible by donors like the U.S. Government, create parallel 
benefits for other priority diseases as we continue to work towards an AIDS vaccine. 

Science Will Get Us to an AIDS Vaccine 

Recent developments have revolutionized the AIDS vaccine field. Results of a 2009 clinical trial 
in Thailand showed, for the first time, that a vaccine can help prevent HIV infection. 

Discoveries in the laboratory since then have shown that immune responses that prevent against 
all strains of HIV circulating around the world are possible and achievable via a vaccine, a 
critically important finding in light of the high degree of variability of the virus. Moreover, 
despite that variability, recent data suggest that we ultimately may be able to achieve a vaccine 
that is effective in and suited to a developing world market. 
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The journey to an effective AIDS vaccine is both long and complex. lAVI serves as a catalyst 
and facilitator along this path, working across government, academia, industry and civil society 
partners to fill gaps in the product development process and ensure the translation of laboratory 
breakthroughs into promising vaccine candidates. Since its inception in 1 996, lA VI has helped 
to develop 26 AIDS vaccine candidates, advancing the most promising to clinical trials. With 
generous support from USAID and the Government of Japan in partnership with the World 
Bank, lAVI is currently in the process of completing the first-ever clinical trial in Africa of a 
novel replicating HIV vaccine candidate, which involved mucosal sampling techniques carried 
out by clinical partners in Kenya and Rwanda. Each trial contributes important data to evaluate 
and inform, and ultimately to improve, the dynamic pipeline of candidate AIDS vaccines. 

The successful search for broadly neutralizing antibodies is one example of lAVPs catalytic 
approach. In 2005 lAVI launched a consortium to solve one of the greatest challenges of AIDS 
vaccine development: designing a vaccine that would prevent infection by eliciting antibodies 
that work against the many strains of HIV circulating worldwide. Four years later, the first of 
these antibodies was discovered through a partnership between lAVl, the Scripps Research 
Institute, Theraclone Sciences, and San Francisco-based Monogram Biosciences. Since then, 
lAVl and partners in the U.S., Africa and India have implemented this pioneering technique to 
identify dozens more such antibodies, design novel vaccines and move the first two candidate 
vaccines into early development based on this cutting-edge line of research. This work marks an 
important milestone for the field and moves the world one step closer to a broadly effective 
AIDS vaccine. 

lAVl is Partnering to Strengthen Clinical Research Capacity in Africa 

lAVl recognizes that those most affected by AIDS must help lead the search for a vaccine that 
will end it. That’s why we have been working with scientific, academic and civil society 
partners in Africa for more than fifteen years. lAVl is proud to contribute to the evolving 
science of HIV vaccinology in strong partnership with seven clinical research centers in East and 
Southern Africa. Collectively, with USAID support, these centers have conducted 16 HIV 
vaccine and non-vaccine clinical trials in Africa to date. lAVI sponsored the first HIV vaccine 
trials in Kenya, Zambia, Rwanda, and India, and has supported training for more than 1,600 
clinicians, nurses and counselors to ensure that this work is conducted in accordance with the 
highest scientific and ethical standards. We work with clinical partners to engage and educate 
communities where research is taking place and to ensure high quality onsite services and 
referral pathways for clinical trial volunteers, in collaboration with implementing partners of the 
President's Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR). Recent experience with Ebola vaccine 
trials in Liberia has reinforced the importance of effective community engagement to the 
successful conduct of clinical trials. 

lAVTs partnerships in Africa support pioneering studies that underpin vaccine and other HIV 
prevention research. Epidemiological studies of people who are in the early, acute stages of HIV 
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infection are a htgh-vaiue resource for the field. Since 2006, with funding from USAID, lAVl 
and a wide range of research partners have gathered groundbreaking data on the transmission and 
progression of HIV in more than 600 volunteers in Kenya, Uganda, Rwanda, Zambia and South 
Africa. More than 26,000 samples collected through this project, known as Protocol C, have 
been shared with researchers around the world. The longitudinal study follows at-risk individuals 
before and after they became HIV-infected and has driven significant scientific advances 
surrounding the evolution of broadly neutralizing antibodies. This work is informing the next 
generation of vaccine candidates. 

Building on this foundation, lAVI recently initiated, with support from USAID, a new vaccine 
design partnership with clinical partners in East and Southern Africa, in collaboration with 
Imperial College and Emory University. This partnership will support and strengthen African 
scientific leadership in the effort to design, develop and bring to clinical trial HIV vaccine 
candidates on the continent where the burden of HIV is the greatest. Expanding training and 
mentoring opportunities for young African researchers is a centerpiece of this new initiative. 
Another focus is to expand opportunities for South-South collaboration between Indian and 
African scientists involved in AIDS vaccine research. The overarching goal is to foster African 
leadership and ownership of HIV vaccine design and development along the way to discovery of 
a vaccine. lAVI, and our partners at USAID, are strongly committed to this goal. 

Indeed, we are already seeing tangible benefits, in responding to other diseases, from the clinical 
research capacity lAVI and partners are building in Africa. Two lAVI-supported clinical 
research centers, one in Kenya and one in Uganda, recently were selected to participate in a 
Phase I clinical trial for an Ebola vaccine candidate. This selection reflects the staff expertise and 
program quality of these centers, while clearly illustrating the ways existing HIV vaccine trial 
capacity can be applied in a rapid and flexible manner for other diseases of public health 
importance. AIDS vaccine research is an investment that pays off exponentially. 

Maintaining Momentum 

There is tremendous energy and optimism in the AIDS vaccine field today, fueled in part by the 
unwavering support this Subcommittee has shown for lAVI’s multiyear partnership with USAID 
- whose steady commitment has been essential to the quest for a vaccine. 

The path to any vaccine is long and complex. It took nearly 50 years to develop a vaccine 
against polio - and today that debilitating illness is almost completely eradicated, thanks to the 
steadfast investment of donors like the U.S. Government. At lAVI we know that investments 
made now will dramatically accelerate delivery of an AIDS vaccine to those who need it most. 1 
urge you to support the President’s FY 20 1 6 Budget request of $28.7 million for the lAVI- 
USAID partnership to ensure development of an AIDS vaccine. The continued backing of 
Congress is vital to this effort and will put us all an important step closer to a world without 
AIDS. 
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Margaret G. McGlynn 

President and Chief Executive Officer 

Margaret (Margie) McGlynn has served as President and Chief Executive Officer of the 
International AIDS Vaccine Initiative (lAVI) since July of 2011. lAVI is a Product Development 
Partnership which was founded in 1996 to fill gaps and help accelerate HIV vaccine development 
by bridging government and philanthropic funding with academic and industry vaccine research 
and development capabilities. Margie brings significant experience in the vaccine and 
antiretroviral markets. She retired from Merck in 2009, after 26 years with the company, last 
serving as President, Global Vaccines and Anti-Infectives. In that capacity, Margie was 
responsible for a $7 billion portfolio of products globally, and oversaw the launch of several 
vaccines, including Merck's rotavirus and HPV vaccines, and anti-infectives including an 
integrase inhibitor for HIV. Margie has extensive experience in global health and served on the 
Board and Executive Committee for GAVI. Margie attended the State University of New York at 
Buffalo, where she completed a dual major, receiving a bachelor's degree in Pharmacy and an 
MBA in Marketing. 
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Witness Disclosure Form 

Clause 2(g) of rule XI of the Rules of the House of Representatives requires non-governmental 
witnesses to disclose to the Committee the following information. A non-governmental witness 
is any witness appearing on behalf of himself/herself or on behalf of an organization other than 
a federal agency, or a state, local or tribal government. 


Your Name, Business Address, and Telephone Number: 

Margaret McGlynn, President and CEO, International AIDS Vaccine Initiative 


1 , Are you appearing on behalf of yourself or a non-governmental organization? Please list 
organization(s) you are representing. 

1 am representing the International AIDS Vaccine Initiative (lAVI), a non-governmental 
organization. 


2. Have you or any organization you are representing received any Federal grants or contracts 
(including any subgrants or subcontracts) since October 1, 2012 related to the agencies or programs 
funded by the Subcommittee? 

Yes 


3. Have you or any organization you are representing received any contracts or payments originating 
with a foreign government since October 1, 2012 related to the agencies or programs funded by the 
Subcommittee? 

Yes 


4. If your response to question #2 and/or #3 is “Yes”, please list the amount and source (by agency 
and program) of each Federal grant (or subgrant thereof) or contract (or subcontract thereof), and/or 
the amount and country of origin of any payment or contract originating with a foreign government. 
Please also indicate whether the recipient was you or the organ ization(s) you are representing. 

Please see attached page. 


Signature: 


Date: 
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4. If your response to question #2 and/or #3 is “Yes”, please list the amount and source (by agency 
and program) of each Federal grant (or subgrant diereof) or contract (or subcontract thereof), and/or 
the amount and country of origin of any payment or contract originating with a foreign government. 
Please also indicate whether the recipient was you or the organization(s) you are representing. 


(A) Source: U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) AID-OAA-A-1 1-00020 
Per the Cooperative Agreement that began on 9/13/2011, lAVl has been awarded the following 
amounts since October 1, 2012: 

9/25/2013 obligated $27,319,774 
9/22/2014 obligated $25,000,000 

(B) Source: National Institutes of Health (NIH) 

Cumulative grants awarded to lAVI from NIH/NIAID as of October 1, 2012 are as follows: 

R01AI084840 

9/01/13 obligated $477,940 

U19AI090970 

9/01/13 obligated $2,282,525 
9/01/14 obligated $1,487,455 

HIVRAD P01AI94420 (Sub-awardee) 

7/01/13 obligated $398,214 

CHAVI-ID UM1AI100663 (Sub-awardee) 

7/01/13 obligated $577,085 
7/01/14 obligated $597,709 

(C) Source: Foreign Governments 

lAVl has received the following amounts from foreign governments for the period of 2012 - 2014: 


Donor 

Total 

Irish Aid (Ireland) 

$6,781,630 

UK Department For International Development (UK) 

$23,703,856 

Dutch Product Development Partnership Fund (The 
Netherlands) 

$12,064,707 

Norwegian Agency for Development Cooperation 
(Norway) 

$5,520,118 

The Government of Japan (Japan) 

$5,327,466 

Danida Fellowship Centre (Denmark) 

$3,970,565 
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TESTIMONY SUBMITTED TO THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON STATE, FOREIGN OPERATIONS, AND RELATED PROGRAMS 
REGARDING THE FISCAL YEAR 2016 BUDGET 
BY THE BORDER TRADE ALLIANCE 
NOE GARCIA, III 
PRESIDENT 
MARCH 23,2015 

The Border Trade Alliance (BTA) welcomes this opportunity to submit testimony to the 
Subcommittee regarding the fiscal year 2016 budget of the North American Development Bank 
(NADB). The BTA strongly supports the General Capital Increase (GCI) for the NADB, 
proposed in the President’s Budget request as the first of five $45 million installments. 

The North American Development Bank (NADB) was established in 1994 by the U.S. and 
Mexican governments for the purpose of developing and financing environmental infrastructure 
in the U.S.-Mexico border region in order to enhance environmental conditions and the quality of 
life of people living along the . At the close of its first 20 years of operation, NADB is having a 
transformative impact on the border region. 

NADB was created with a total capitalization of US$3 billion. Of this amount, US$450 million is 
paid-in capital, contributed in equal parts by the U.S. and Mexico, with the remaining balance in 
the form of callable capital — a pledge from the two governments to honor NADB’s obligations, 
but not for funding projects. 

Due to its strong capitalization and support from the U.S. and Mexican governments, NADB has 
maintained a high credit rating which has played a crucial role in its ability to access the capital 
markets at low interest rates. The benefit of those low rates has been transferred to project 
sponsors and hence to the development of infrastructure in the border region. 

However, due to significant growth in recent years, NADB’s capital adequacy ratios have 
deteriorated. The additional capital will enhance the capacity of the Bank to support the 
financing of a robust project pipeline for several years while maintaining its strong financial 
position. 

Both the Presidents of the U.S. and Mexico have agreed to support a doubling of the bank’s 
capital to US$6 billion, which would be apportioned by both governments over an estimated 
period of five years, and include US$450 million in paid-in capital and the rest in callable 
capital. 

As part of its FY 2016 budget process, the U.S. Treasury submitted to the Office of Management 
and Budget (OMB) a request for the first tranche of US$45 million in paid-in capital. 
Authorization for the entire capital increase, along with a request for the first $45 million tranche 
is reflected in the President’s FY 2016 budget. 
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Mexico’s Ministry of Finance and Public Credit (SHCP) also supports the capital increase, and is 
working to provide the first US$45 million installment in Mexico’s FY 2016 fiscal budget as 
well. We should note that Mexico’s fiscal year aligns with the calendar year. 

The BTA has been a longtime supporter of the bank and its critical mission of improving the 
environmental infrastructure of the border region, including, in some cases, port of entry 
improvements.' It is the potential for further work in projects that improve not only the border 
region environment but that also enhance the competitiveness of the region that we find so 
encouraging. 

With the NADB poised to expand its efforts in projects that not only have a positive impact for 
the environment but for cross-border commerce, as well, we encourage the Subcommittee to 
support the institution in in this budget request to ensure the NADB continues to be impactful in 
the U.S.-Mexico border region. 


' http://www.nadb.org/pdfs/state_proiects/FS%20San%20Luis%20RC%20Crosslng%20ll_%20Eng_.pdf 
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Noe Garcia, III 
ngarcia@.thebta.org 

202.821.8329 

Noe Garcia, III is the president of the Border Trade Alliance, a tri-national association that 
initiates, monitors and influences public policy and private sector initiatives for the facilitation of 
cross-border trade and commerce throughout North America. 

With more than 17 years of political, policy, and communications, Mr. Garcia has managed 
presidential, gubernatorial and senatorial campaigns. He has also led on key initiatives at the 
U.S. Department of Treasury, The White House, the U.S. Senate and global Fortune 500 
companies serving as a political advisor to the Secretary of the Treasury, the President of the 
United States and the Majority Leader of the U.S. Senate and CEO of CEMEX, USA. 

Garcia played a significant role in three presidential elections, including George W. Bush 2000, 
2004, and McCain 2008 where he oversaw all coalitions campaigns and all Hispanic political 
activity including media ads. He was named one of Hispanic Business Magazine ’s “100 Most 
Influential Hispanics," and profded by “Hispanics Today” on NBC-TV for his influence on 
Senate policy issues. 

His political and policy background and position at the RNC as Deputy Political Director and 
Director of Grassroots, the US Senate as a principal negotiator on issues including trade, his role 
as a political advisor to the President on immigration, and his financial background gained at the 
U.S. Department of Treasury provide him with unique insight into the internal workings of the 
U.S. Senate, US government agencies and the White House. He was a key author of the U.S. 
Department of Treasury’s Partnership for Prosperity and was awarded the U.S. Department of 
Treasury’s highest honor for his service on September 11, 2001 . In 2004 he worked for Karl 
Rove at the White House and was a key member of that re-election team. 

Mr. Garcia co-founded Monroe Strategies, LLC in 201 1 . Prior to his current role, Mr. Garcia 
served as managing principal partner for Corporate Political Strategies. He was also VP of 
Government Relations for Cemex, USA where he was responsible for federal, state and local 
lobbying including managing corporate campaigns against cap and trade legislation. 

Mr. Garcia’s clients have included GE, International Bank of Commerce, NTN24, Radio Canal 
Nacional, U.S. Chamber of Commerce, CHI Systems, American Gaming Association and 
National Financial Corporation, Conservative Hispanic Initiative PAC, Lt Governor John 
Sanchez, and The Libre Initiative. 
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Witness Disclosure Form 

Clause 2{g) of rule XI of the Rules of the House of Representatives requires non- 
governmental witnesses to disclose to the Committee the following Information. A 
non-govemmental witness is any witness appearing on behalf of himself/herseif or 
on behalf of an organization other than a federal agency, or a state, local or tribal 

government. 


YourName, Business Address, and Telephone Number: 

/As. (raj'</k. ^ ZZ21 


1 . Are you appearing on behalf of yourself or a non-govemmental organization? 
Please list organization(s) you are representing. 


2 . Have you or any organization you are representing received any Federal grants or 
contracts (including any subgrants or subcontracts) since October 1, 2012 related 
to the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 

Yes 


3. Have you or any organization you are representing received any contracts or 
payments originating with a foreign government since October 1, 2012 related to 
the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 

Yes 


4. If your response to question #2 and/or #3 is “Yes”, please list the amount and 
source (by agency and program) of each Federal grant (or subgrant thereof) or 
contract (or subcontract thereof), and/or the amount and country of origin of any 
payment or contract originating with a foreign government. Please also indicate 
whether the recipient was you or the organization(s) you are representing. 


Date: 


Signature: 
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Testimony of Nick Larigakis, President, American Hellenic Institute (AHI) 

Fiscal Year 2016 Appropriations Bill 

Submitted to the House Appropriations Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related 

Programs - March 23, 2015 

Chairwoman Granger, Ranking Member Lowey, and Members of the Subcommittee, I 
am pleased to submit testimony to the Subcommittee on behalf of the nationwide membership of 
the American Hellenic Institute on the administration’s proposed FY201 6 foreign aid budget. 

In keeping with the best interests of the United States we oppose: ( 1 ) any military 
assistance the administration will request for Turkey until Turkey withdraws all of its troops and 
illegal Turkish settlers in Cyprus; (2) aid the administration will request for the Former Yugoslav 
Republic of Macedonia (FYROM); and (3) any reduction that might be introduced in the aid 
levels for the UN Peacekeeping Force in Cyprus. United States foreign assistance will be helpful 
if appropriated toward the implementation of some of the Confidence Building Measures 
(CBMs) proposed by the Republic of Cyprus, for example, the Famagusta CBM package, which 
are vital to sustain and uphold the positive momentum created by the resumption of the peace 
negotiations on the island aimed at its reunification. 

U. S. Interests in Southeast Europe and the Eastern Mediterranean. The U.S. has 
important interests in southeast Europe and the eastern Mediterranean. With Greece’s centuries 
enduring presence, its close cultural, political and economic ties to the Mediterranean countries, 
including Lsrael; Western Europe, the Balkans, Eastern Europe and the Middle East, Greece is 
strategically situated in a vital region for U.S. interests and an ideal strategic partner for the U.S. 
To the north of Greece are the Balkans, Eastern Europe and Russia, to the East is the Middle 
East, and to the South are North Africa and the Suez Canal. Significant commerce and energy 
sources pass through the region. In promoting a multilateral approach to diplomacy and foreign 
policy, the U.S should look to Greece as an immensely valuable link in this region. However, the 
projection of U.S. interests there depends heavily on the region’s stability. Therefore, the U.S. 
has a stake in fostering good relations between two NATO allies, Greece and Turkey, and in 
achieving a just and viable settlement to the Cyprus problem. 

Greece is important for the projection of U.S. strategic interests in the region by virtue of 
its geographic location and by being home to the most important military facility in the 
Mediterranean Sea, U.S. NSA Souda Bay, located on Crete. Military installations located at 
Souda Bay in addition to NSA Souda Bay include the NATO Maritime Interdiction Operational 
Training Centre (NMIOTC) and the NATO Missile Firing Installation (NAMFl). 

• The two-week trilateral naval exercise “Noble Dina 2014” between the U.S.. Greece, and 
Israel, held in March 2014 off of the coast of Crete, is a prime example of Greece’s 
strategic importance to U.S. interests in the region . 

Furthermore, in 2014, 61 U.S. Navy ships and 69 NATO vessels visited Souda Bay and 4,600 
U.S. Air Force aircraft and 996 NATO aircraft landed on Crete. To illustrate Souda Bay’s 
importance, during U.S. operations in Iraq and Afghanistan, tens of thousands of aircraft have 
used over-flight access including one two-year period where nearly 30,000 allied flights 
traversed Hellenic airspace. In the NATO buildup for Libya, Souda Bay spokesperson Paul 
Farley said of the 400 U.S. Marines deployed there that they were “part of contingency planning 
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to provide the president [Barack Obama] flexibility on full range of option regarding Libya" 
along with the amphibious assault ships USS Kearsarge and USS Ponce.' 

When then Secretary of State Hillary Clinton visited Athens, July 1 7, 201 1 , she said, ".../ 
am pleased to be here during these challenging times to demonstrate unequivocally the strong 
support that the United States has for Greece. We know that we are your friend and we are your 
ally and we are proud to be both, ..As a NATO ally, we appreciate Greece's partnership on a 
shared agenda that spans the globe... Our diplomatic and military efforts are gaining momentum, 
and we are grateful for Greece's engagement and support, especially your willingness to host 
coalition military assets at Souda Bay and other sites close to Libya. " She also expressed 
appreciation for Greece’s support in speaking against an attack on the U.S, embassy in Syria. 

In addition, Greece is a top contributor to the defense efforts of NATO, spending an 
estimated 2.3% of its GDP on defense in accordance with NATO standards despite its dire 
economic condition . The United States, United Kingdom and Estonia are the only other NATO 
allies that meet this standard. Greece is also an active participant in peacekeeping and peace- 
building operations conducted by international organizations, including the UN, NATO, the EU, 
and OSCE. It should also be noted that Thessaloniki was NATO’s main sea and airport of 
debarkation during crises in the former Yugoslavia. Moreover, on March 25, 2011, President 
Obama re-affirmed Greece’s contributions as a NATO ally, including in support of NATO’s 
operations in Libya: 

“And as we celebrate the independence of the Greek people, the United States and 

Greece are standing with our NATO allies to support the Libyan people as they 

stand up tor their own freedom.” 

In addition, Greece was involved in Afghanistan by offering personnel for security and training 
purposes. Greece also participated through donations of equipment, millions of euros, and 
transportation services. Hellenic forces have participated, or arc actively involved in, 
peacekeeping operations in Bosnia, Kosovo, and Afghanistan. 

A key to peace and stability in Greece’s region is for Greece and Turkey to have good 
relations with each other, promote democratic ideals and principles, and maintain growing 
economies. However, Turkey’s continuing occupation of Cyprus, its intransigence in solving the 
Cyprus problem, its refusal to recognize the Republic of Cyprus (a prerequisite to Turkey’s E.U. 
accesision process), which is a member of the European Union; and its bellicose threats against 
Cyprus and Israel, which, in collaboration with a U.S, energy company, are developing 
hydrocarbon reserves found within their exclusive economic zones (EEZs) threaten and prevent 
stability, and by extension, are detrimental to U.S. interests. In fall 2014, Turkey elevated 
tensions in the eastern Mediterranean by sending warships into Cyprus’ Exclusive Economic 
Zone (EEZ) and by issuing a NAVTEX that stated it would begin seismic surveys. Since then, 
the NAVTEX has been reissued, resulting in the suspension of Cypms settlement talks that 
began in February 2014.^ Because of Turkey’s actions, AHl contends the U.S. must lift its arms 
embargo on Cyprus’, allowing Cyprus to consider the U.S. as a marketplace for defense 
procurement. Of course, Turkey’s ongoing human rights, freedom of speech, and religious 
freedom violations are problematic. 


' “U.S- Iroops arrive in Greeee in l.ibya buildup.” USA Today a.s rented by the Associated Press. March 3, 201 1 . 

^ “Anastasiades: No Cyprus talks until Navien cancelled by TurkeyP Famagusta Gazelle. Feh. 1^, 2014. blip;, tainagusta- 
gj/cttc,com anastasi adcs-no - cvpru -’ -t3lk.5-until-navlex-cancclled-hv-lurkev-p2”61?l-6^ .i>im 
' Eastern Med Statute [22 USC sec 2373tcXl)j and (57 Federal Rt^iMcrNo. 244, December 16. 1992). 
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Furthermore, this instability continues to be exacerbated on a consistent basis by virtue of 
Turkey’s continuing violations of Greece’s territorial water and national airspace integrity in the 
Aegean. These actions cost the Greek government approximately S400 million a year and come 
at a time when it can ill afford to be spending any amounts of money unnecessarily to deal with 
provocative actions bv a fellow NATO ally . In 2014, there were 3,045 total violations of Greek 
national airspace and Infringements of Air Traffic Regulations (ICAO) that resulted in eight 
engagements with Hellenic Air Force interception fighters, according to the Hellenic National 
Defense General Staff.'* On March 1, Turkey unilaterally issued a Notice to Airmen (NOTAM), 
a move to reserve extensive airspace over the Aegean Sea for military maneuvers that Greece 
protested.' On March 3, Turkey canceled the NOTAM thanks to pressure from the U.S. and 
NATO. Obviously, Turkey’s act was a test of the new Greek government that dangerously and 
recklessly raised tensions. 

Finally, Greece adds stability to a volatile region by helping the U.S. bring economic 
development to it. Greece invested more $22 billion in the countries of the region, which created 
more than 200,000 new jobs and contributed more than $750 million in development aid. 

Turkey . We oppose any aid for Turkey and any other assistance programs from the 
United States . This includes most favored nation trade benefits including textile quotas and the 
transfer of any nuclear related assistance which we oppose as not in the best interests of the U.S. 
We also oppose the notion of Turkey’s inclusion in the Transatlantic Trade and Investment 
Partnership (TTIP). We contend such benefits should be conditioned on Turkey meeting the 
following conditions: (1) the immediate withdrawal_of all Turkish troops from Cyprus; (2) the 
prompt return to Turkey of the over 1 80,000 illegal Turkish settlers in Cyprus; (3) the Turkish 
government’s safeguarding the Ecumenical Patriarchate, its status, personnel and property, 
reopening the Halki Patriarchal School of Theology, and returning church properties illegally 
seized; and (4) stopping the violations against Greece’s territorial integrity in the Aegean. 

Cyprus. We strongly support the president’s FY 1 6 request of $9.525 million for the UN 
Peacekeeping Force for Cyprus . The illegal occupation of the Republic of Cyprus by Turkish 
troops is a reality. The Turkish-occupied area which amounts to 37.3% of the territory of Cyprus 
is one of the most heavily militarized areas in the world with the presence of more than 43,000 
Turkish occupation troops. As long as the northern part of Cyprus remains under Turkish 
military occupation, a strong UN peacekeeping force must be maintained on the island. 

Following his historic May 21-22, 2014 visit to Cyprus, Vice President Joe Biden 
bolstered the U.S.-Cyprus partnership stating. "The relationship is now a genuine, strategic 
partnership, and it holds even greater promise. " He also reaffirmed the sovereignty of the 
Republic of Cyprus stating: "The United Stales-l want to he clear about this-recognizes only one 
legitimate government of the Republic of Cyprus, and my visit and meetings throughout the 
island will not change that. It is my personal posiiion. It's the position of the United Stales of 
America, and it's the position of the entire world-save one country. 

In February 2014, reunification talks resumed based upon a Joint Communique agreed to 
by Republic of Cyprus President Nicos Anastasiades and Turkish Cypriot leader Dervis Eroglu. 

A February 1 1 , 2014 White House statement following the announcement stated: 

" We encourage the sides to work expeditiously to resolve the outstanding core 

mues and achieve a settlement that reunifies Cyprus as a hi-zonal, hi-communal 


* Hellenic Nalioiial Dcfraisc General SlalV, imp: www.eectha.mil. gr- tmle.’$.a>p?a iil-- 3954 
' http www.ckatliiitiCTini cum 4dc ‘’ i _w aftaiey^wsHcl .1 .03- 03.’ 2u l5 547S4V 

^ Imp:- WWW w-hiteliou4e.gov ihc-pif.-*s-H'fllce> 20 1 4-05 21-r eina rks-vice-nicsidefi t -jt»e-b iJen-pics.s-iantaca-inteniaUonal-aiipoit 
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federation at the earliest possible time. ..The United States welcomes President 
Anastasiades 'proposal for a package of bold and innovative confidence-building 
measures and other constructive proposals, which have the potential, when agreed and 
implemented by the parties, to dramatically enhance cooperation between the Greek 
Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot communities and restore faith in .settlement efforts. " 

However, as mentioned previously, settlement talks have been suspended due to Turkey’s 
incursion into Cyprus’ EEZ via the issuance of a NAVTEX. If and when settlement talks resume 
after the NAVTEX is due to expire. April 6, 20 1 5, Congress can assist Cyprus bv agreeing to give 
funding toward the implementation of some of the Confidence Building Measures fCBMsi 
proposed by the Republic of Cyprus (as referenced in above White House statement), which are 
vital to sustain and uphold the positive momentum created by the resumption of the peace 
negotiations. An excellent example worthy of United States investment is the Famagusta package 
(handing over of the fenced-off city of Famagusta to the UN to facilitate the technical work for the 
restoration of the city/use of the Famagusta port for Turkish Cypriot trade/measures that would 
facilitate Turkey’s accession negotiations), which creates a win-win situation for all stakeholders 
and should be seen as a “game changer” that will build mutual trust, attract investments, and create 
jobs, which are essential elements of a successful outcome of the new process. 

Additionally, Congress can help by calling on Ankara not to manipulate the direct talks 
upon their resumption, but instead, actively and constructively support the talks not only through 
rhetoric but through concrete steps. The Cypriots themselves should have ownership of the 
process and the Cypriot people should arrive at a solution that is for the Cypriot people, having 
full regard to the parameters of a solution as set out in the Joint Statement, for a bizonal, 
bicommunal federation, as well as the full respect of the principles and laws of the European 
Union, of which Cyprus is, and will remain, a member. However, this does not absolve Turkey 
of its responsibility as the occupying power to play a constructive role in resolving the Cyprus 
issue. In addition, the Congress should echo the statement of then Foreign Affairs Committee 
Ranking Member Ileana Ros-Lehtinen who called for the immediate removal of Turkey’s troops 
from Cyprus following a December 7, 2010 meeting with then Turkish Ambassador Namik Tan. 

“As 1 told the Ambassador, lam deeply concerned about Turkey 's position on the 
conflict in Cyprus, which has divided that country for almost four decades. 

Turkey must fully support a Cypriot solution to reunification of the island and 
immediately withdraw its troops from northern Cyprus. " 

This is a position Congresswoman Ros-Lehtinen reiterated when she was chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee at an AHI event in February 2012 where she stated Turkey must 
“immediately and permanently withdraw its occupation force from Cyprus .” Withdraw of 
Turkish troops from Cyprus would go a long way to solving the Cyprus problem because it 
would be a confidence-building measure that would create a more favorable environment. 

AHI is also concerned, with the security of energy prospects off the coast of Cyprus. 

AHI contends the U.S. must support the exercise of the sovereign rights of the Republic of 
Cyprus to explore and develop the resources within its Exclusive Economic Zone (EEZ) free of 
any third-party interference and to underscore the importance of avoiding any threats or other 
actions or statements that escalate tension. During his visit to Cyprus, Vice President Biden said, 
“And Cyprus is poised to become a key player in the Eastern Mediterranean... transforming the 
Eastern Mediterranean into a new global hub for natural gas and markets.”’ 

’ hupv www.whitchuusc.i’ov ihc-pre.!.s-otTic c; 2014 05'22Tciivi r kwice-pa ‘Sicic»t-ifH.’~hi dc ii -ti !l lc i a| -iuncit - p r<.’sidc»t-nico ,s -anaM asi 
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Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia (FVROM). We strongly oppose the 
president’s proposed S5 million ESF FY2016 aid to FYROM as long as it is not tied-in to 
FYROM’s commitment to negotiate in good faith with Greece to find a solution to die 
continuing unresolved issue between Greece and FYROM over the name of the latter . Instead, 
we strongly support language included in Section 935 of H.R.2583 of the Foreign Relations 
Authorization Act, which passed the House Committee on Foreign Relations in the 1 12‘'' 
Congress in July 201 1. It stated: 

Section 935. Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia This section expresses the 
sense of Congress that the provision of United Slates assistance to the Former 
Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia upon that government 's willingness to engage in 
meaningful discussions with the government of Greece to resolve the ongoing 
dispute over what shall he its official name. This section also prohibits the use of 
U.S. funding for any activities which support any incendiary rallies, rhetoric, or 
propaganda by either the FYROM government or private entities, including 
educational materials that promote inaccuracies regarding the history and 
geography of Greece and FYROM. 

It is FYROM that is the intransigent party on the name-recognition issue and not Greece. 
FYROM’s provocations against Greece are an affront to Greece and its citizen. Since August 
2006, Prime Minister Nikola Gruevski has followed a long-tenn policy of extreme nationalism 
against Greece — most often through infrastructure — in conflict with European values. We have a 
serious concern that ESF funds twliich are provided for a variety of economic purposes, like 
infrastructure and development projects) to FYROM will be utilized to build infrastructure aimed 
to continue to provoke Greece . Gruevski’s actions are a breach of the U.N.-brokered Interim 
Accord and erode efforts to build trust and good neighborly relations. Unfortunately, the 
irresponsible decision by the Bush administration in November 2004 to recognize FYROM as 
the “Republic of Macedonia” has contributed greatly to FYROM’s intrar agent and provocative 
stand. It was a disrespectful act toward a staunch NATO ally, Greece. Despite this, it should be 
noted that Greece is a major investor in FYROM, helping to sustain the latter’s precarious 
economy. Congress can address this issue by persuading FYROM to negotiate in good faith with 
Greece to resolve the name issue and to cease irredentist propaganda against Greece. Only in 
this way will FYROM’s aspirations to fully integrate into the transatlantic community be 
realized. If left unresolved, this issue will contribute to potential instability in the Balkans. 

Main Issues to Greek Americans. The issues facing the U.S. in its relations with 
Greece, Cyprus and Turkey are detailed in AHl’s Policy Statements available at 
www.ahiworld.org. They include: Cyprus, the Aegean Sea boundary, religious freedom for the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate, Turkey’s new threat to peace. FYROM name-recognition, the Greek 
minority in Albania, and recognition of the Greek Pontian genocide. 

Finally, in the interest of regional stability and conflict resolution, the U.S. should 
promote Turkey’s emergence as a fully democratic state whether or not she enters the EU. This 
will require fundamental changes in Turkey’s governmental institutions, a significant 
improvement in its human rights record, the settlement of the Cyprus problem on the terms 
referred to above, and publicly acknowledging the existing boundary in the Aegean Sea between 
Greece and Turkey established by treaties. Past and current U.S. policy has not had this effect 
and needs to be reviewed critically by Congress. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present our written testimony to the Subcommittee. 
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Hellenic National Defense General Staff and the Medal of Hellenic Parliament which he 
received from the President of the Hellenic Parliament. He is a member of AHEPA and 
received the Inaugural AHEPA Outstanding Public Advocacy Award [April 2012). He has 
served on the Boards of the Greek Orthodox Young Adult League for four years (president in 
1989) and has also served on his Parish Council for four years. During the 2004 Olympic 
Games he served as a volunteer. In 2003, Mr. Larigakis was invested as an Archon of the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate. As of the fall of 2013, he was appointed to the advisory board of 
the American Community Schools of Athens. 
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Chairwoman Granger, members of the Subcommittee: Rotary International appreciates this 
opportunity to submit testimony in support of continuation of funding for Fiscal Year 2016 for the 
Polio Eradication Initiative of the U. S. Agency for International Development (USAID). The 
Global Polio Eradication Initiative (GPEI) is an unprecedented model of cooperation among 
national governments, civil society and UN agencies to work together to reach the most vulnerable 
through a safe, cost-effective public health intervention, and one which is increasingly being 
combined with opportunistic, complementary interventions such as the distribution of life-saving 
vitamin A drops, oral rehydration therapy, zinc supplements, and even something as simple as the 
distribution of soap. The goal of a polio free world is within our grasp because polio eradication 
strategies work even in the most challenging environments and circumstances, as demonstrated by 
India, the most recent of the more than 200 countries that have successfully interrupted 
transmission of polio. Rotary International encourages sustained funding for USAID’s Polio 
Eradication Initiative at $59 million, the level provided in Fiscal Year 2015. Such support would 
enable USAID to continue its critical role in implementing the polio eradication strategies and 
iimovations outlined in the Polio Eradication and Endgame Strategic Plan (2013-2018). 

PROGRESS IN THE GLOBAL PROGRAM TO ERADICATE POLIO 

Significant strides were made in 2014 toward stopping transmission of polio. Thanks to this 
committee’s leadership in appropriating funds supporting the Polio Eradication Activities of 
USAID: 

• Eradication efforts have led to more than a 99% decrease in cases since the launch of the 
GPEI in 1988 and saved 10 million people from paralysis. 

• Only 3 countries (Nigeria, Pakistan and Afghanistan) are polio-endemic - the lowest number 
in history. India and the entire Southeast Asia region were certified free from polio in 2014. 

• Nigeria has applied lessons and infrastmeture from polio eradication to effectively stop an 
Ebola outbreak. Nigeria’s success in conquering Ebola is an example of the legacy of polio 
eradication in action - and of the immediate return on our collective investment. Nigeria only 
confirmed six cases of polio in 2014. 

• There have been no cases of polio on the African continent since August of 2014. 

• Polio outbreaks in the Middle East, Horn of Africa, and Central Afiica, which accounted for 
roughly 60% of all cases in 2013, have been brought under control. All polio free countries 
remain at risk for outbreaks until the wild poliovirus has been eradicated in the remaining 
places where it persists. 

• The Global Polio Eradication Initiative is cautiously optimistic that type 3 polio may have 
been eradicated. There have been no cases of type 3 polio for more than two years. 

• Pakistan is now considered to be the only country in the world with uncontrolled 
transmission of wild polio and as of 1 9 March, accounts for 1 6 of the 1 7 polio cases that have 
been confirmed in 2015 (the other case is in neighboring Afghanistan). 

• Lack of access to children in insecure areas continues to hamper progress. In Pakistan alone, 
more than 60 health workers and security personnel assigned to protect them have been killed 
in targeted attacks since November of 2012. 

• Funding remains essential to addressing challenges in the remaining polio affected countries 
and protecting the gains made in at risk countries. 
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THE ROLE OF ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 

Rotary International, a global association of more than 34,000 Rotary clubs in more than 170 
countries with a membership of over 1 .2 million business and professional leaders (more than 
345,000 of which are in the U.S.), has been committed to battling polio since 1985. Rotary 
International has contributed more than US$1.3 billion toward a polio free world - representing 
the largest contribution by an international service organization to a public health initiative ever. 
Rotary also leads the United States Coalition for the Eradication of Polio, a group of committed 
child health advocates that includes the March of Dimes Foundation, the American Academy of 
Pediatrics, the Task Force for Global Health, the United Nations Foundation, and the U.S. Fund 
for UNICEF. These organizations join us in thanking you for your support of the GPEI. 

ROLE OF THE U.S. AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT (USAID) 

In April of 1996, with the support of this Subcommittee, USAID launched its own Polio 
Eradication Initiative to coordinate agency-wide efforts to help eradicate polio. Congress has 
continued its commitment to polio eradication since that time. The following are highlights of 
USAID’s 2014 polio eradication activities. 

• Endemic countries: USAID substantially increased its funding to Nigeria in the past year in 
order to expand monitoring, surveillance and systematic engagement of NGOs in areas 
unreached by the government. USAID also increased it support for polio activities in 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, the Horn of Africa and the Middle East where insecurity, conflict, 
violence against health workers and lingering misperceptions about vaccine safety continue to 
disrupt vaccination efforts. 

USAID focuses on improving quality of immunization campaigns through better planning and 
feedback, identifying reasons for missed children through independent monitoring and post- 
campaign surveys. USAID also supports enhanced community ownership of disease 
surveillance to track the virus through health facilities. This is complemented by expanded 
environmental surveillance. 

• Outbreak countries: The polio outbreaks in the Horn of Africa, Cameroon and Syria 
highlighted the challenges of sustaining the gains in polio-ffee areas, especially in insecure, 
conflict and disaster areas. USAID focuses on outbreak response, outbreak simulation 
activities, cross-border coordination, and identification of marginalized populations such as 
migrants, nomads and refugees. 

In the Horn of Africa, USAID focused on cross-border migrant and mobile populations and 
coordinating the activities of communities that straddle borders. USAID also supports the 
promotion of polio eradication campaigns through mass media, print and interpersonal 
communication. Sustaining public trust in immunization is of paramount importance so 
messages are adapted to local conditions and updated after each round based on community 
feedback. 
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• Technical areas of emphasis: The majority of USAID funds is for polio surveillance, through 
Ministry of Health- WHO’s facility-based reporting system, and, through the NGOs 
community-based case detection approach. Both approaches work to rapidly identify cases 
of Acute Flaccid Paralysis, the signal condition for polio. It was USAID’s support for 
surveillance that detected the cases in all the endemic countries, the Horn of Africa and 
vaccine derived outbreaks in Madagascar and South Sudan. Timely identification of cases 
triggers a rapid response thereby slowing outbreaks or pointing out areas of low 
immunization coverage. This information is vital for identifying existing and emerging gaps 
in population immunity, Surveillance also helps document the absence of disease - the key 
indicator of success. This has been especially important in the 23 countries USAID supports 
in Africa, South Asia and the Near East. 

Communications is another areas where USAID provides significant resources. 

Understanding why parents refuse vaccination, hide kids from vaccination or switch from 
accepting to refusing immunization is at the heart of our mobilization efforts. Developing 
persuasive messages provided through reputable channels, and respectfully addressing 
parental concerns has been key to building trust. As more countries become polio-free, 

USAID is aware of the need to avoid country complacency. A relatively minor investment in 
conducting exercises that foster vigilance and sustained quality immunization activities is 
vital for securing global eradication, 

• Addressing complex challenges: Afghanistan and Pakistan also saw improvements in many 
areas. However, attacks against health workers and their police escorts has resulted in over 60 
deaths in the past few years. At the urging of the government, partners and neighboring 
countries, the Pakistan Military has taken on a defined role in assisting the polio eradication 
efforts and as a result, more children are being reached, although displaced children are 
bringing virus with them to previously-polio-free parts of Pakistan, requiring the polio program 
to rethink its operations and review its microplans. USAID continues to focus on disease 
surveillance and community mobilization, but with a very low profile and as part of a multi- 
donor effort. 

In both Afghanistan and Pakistan, USAID is the largest funder of the polio surveillance 
systems, which are functioning at international standards. Despite these efforts, there are 
pockets of hard core resistance and the violence continues. The USG, including USAID, has 
decided that a low profile is essential for successful eradication and supports government 
leadership and ownership.. 

The Ebola outbreak in West Africa has both utilized the polio infrastructure that USAID 
invested in: e.g. surveillance and communication, but remains vulnerable for polio re- 
emergence as immunization activities essentially ceased during the Ebola outbreak. 

• Sustaining Gains and Preventing Deterioration: The following USAID-supported polio 
countries were able to sustain wild polio-free status in 2014: Bangladesh, Benin, Djibouti, DR 
Congo, Guinea, Ghana, India, Indonesia, Kenya, Liberia, Madagascar, Mali, Mozambique, 
Nepal, Rwanda, South Sudan, Uganda, and Yemen. USAID added non-polio funds to assist 
with the outbreaks in Egypt and Iraq, which was hailed by all partners as instrumental in 
limiting the spread of virus. South Sudan and Madagascar saw isolated cases of vaccine derived 
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polio and USAID’s support for rapid outbreak response has been able to limit the spread of 
virus in these countries. 

Support for polio surveillance is needed in every country until global certification is achieved. 
USAID’s support through WHO for surveillance functions well and detects cases. USAID 
funds, prepositioned for outbreak response, have helped limit outbreaks in the Horn of Africa, 
Madagascar and South Sudan. Most of the polio surveillance systems that have been 
functioning with high quality for a number of years are now sustaining their achievements while 
expanding to include surveillance for measles, rubella and other vaccine preventable diseases - 
exactly the broader return on investment USAID was striving for. In Ethiopia, and increasingly 
along all the borders in the Horn, through the CORE Group of NGOs, community-based 
surveillance and cross-border coordination arc having a big impact in searching for cases and 
improving immunization quality in nomadic populations moving across the Horn of Africa. 

• Preventing outbreaks and improving outbreak preparedness response: Each WHO region, 
even those already certified polio-free, conducts quarterly risk assessments to identify 
vulnerable areas that could jeopardize global eradication efforts if a virus importation were to 
occur. USAID continues to maintain vigilant focus on effective outbreak response via 
advocating increased Supplemental Immunization Activities and surveillance in these 
countries namely Syria, Lebanon, and now Iraq. USAID also continues to support outbreak 
prevention and greater preparedness in the remaining vulnerable countries through efforts 
such as its facilitation of cross-regional simulation exercises (Western Pacific Region and 
European and South Asian region), cross-border meetings (HOA, countries bordering China), 
and focus on especially vulnerable countries. 

• Strategic technical assistance and expertise: USAID staff continue to be deeply involved in 
polio eradication efforts through national Inter-Agency Coordinating Committees, Technical 
Advisory Groups, through direct observation of immunization campaigns, and in policy 
dialogue with host-countries, partners, key stakeholders and other donors. 

• Maintaining focus in polio- free/at risk countries: USAID continues to promote the need to 
sustain high population immunity and surveillance and reduce the threat of re-emergence by 
reducing the number of accumulated susceptible children. The Independent Monitoring 
Board has identified a number of countries at risk of re-introduction of virus; and USAID has 
been pro-actively working to raise awareness of the need to close emerging gaps. 

FISCAL YEAR 2016 BUDGET REQUEST 

For Fiscal Year 2016, we respectfully request this subcommittee to provide $59 million for the 
polio eradication activities of USAID, the same level that was provided in Fiscal Year 2015. This 
funding will ensure that USAID continues it essential contribution toward work to interrupt polio 
transmission in the places where it persists while protecting the gains made in polio free 
countries and countries which remain at risk for outbreaks. 
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BENEFITS OF POLIO ERADICATION 

Since 1988, over 13 million people who would otherwise have been paralyzed are walking because 
they have been immunized against polio. Tens of thousands of public health workers have been 
trained to manage massive immunization programs and investigate cases of acute flaccid paralysis. 
Cold chain, transport and communications systems for immunization have been strengthened. The 
global network of 145 laboratories and trained personnel established by the GPEI also tracks 
measles, rubella, yellow fever, meningitis, and other deadly infectious diseases and will do so long 
after polio is eradicated. 

A study published in the November 2010 issue of the journal Vaccine estimates that the GPEI could 
provide net benefits of at least $40-50 billion. Polio eradication is a cost-effective public health 
investment with permanent benefits. On the other hand, as many as 200,000 children could be 
paralyzed annually in the next 10 years if the world fails to capitalize on the more than $11 billion 
already invested in eradication. Success will ensure that the significant investment made by the US, 
Rotary International, and many other countries and entities, is protected in perpetuity. 
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Chair, Polio Eradication Advocacy Task Force for the United States, 2006-2014 
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Trustee Chair, The Rotary Foundation, 2003-2004 
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President, Rotary International, 1998-1999 

President’s Advisory Committee, 1997-1998 

Director, Rotary International 1988-1990 

James Lacy is a past President of Rotary International. Projects to address problems facing 
the children of the world were emphasized during his tenure as president. 

A member of the Rotary club of Cookeville, Tennessee since 1964, Mr. Lacy has also 
served Rotary International as district governor; International Assembly instructor, delegate 
to the Council on Legislation, assistant moderator, and moderator; committee member, vice 
chair, and chair; task force member and vice chair; Rotary information counselor; 
Foundation trustee and chair; and director. 

Past vice-chair of the Polio Eradication Advocacy T ask Force and current chair of the Polio 
Eradication Advocacy Task Force for the United States, he has received The Rotary 
Foundation’s Citation for Meritorious Service and its Distinguished Service Award and 
Rotary International Service Above Self Award. 

James Lacy currently serves as a consultant to Gilliam Candy Brands Inc., a national 
confection manufacturer that he recently sold. He has been active in local government and 
has served in the Tennessee General Assembly. 

In recognition of Mr. Lacy's continuous community involvement Lincoln Memorial University 
in Harrogate, Tennessee, conferred upon him the degree of Honorary Doctor of Public 
Service. He has also received an Honorary Doctor of Economics degree from Kangnung 
National University in Korea, and an Honorary Doctor of Humane Letters from Bethel 
College. 
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Heather Ignatius, Senior Policy and Advocacy Officer, PATH 

US Agency for Internationa] Development Global Health Programs FY 2016 
Appropriations 

Chairman Granger, Ranking Member Lowey, and members of the Committee, thank you 
for the opportunity to submit written testimony regarding fiscal year (FY) 2016 funding for the 
US Agency for International Development (USAID). We appreciate the strong leadership this 
Committee has shown in supporting global health and development programs and we ask that 
your support continue. 1 am submitting this testimony on behalf of PATH, an international 
nonprofit organization that drives transformative innovation to save lives and improve health in 
developing countries, especially among women and children. For nearly 40 years, PATH has 
been a pioneer in translating bold ideas into breakthrough health solutions. We accelerate 
innovation across five platforms — vaccines, drugs, diagnostics, devices, and systems and service 
innovations. At PATH, we actively collaborate with partners — including the US government and 
USAID — ^to develop new and adapt existing innovations across the health spectrum, and to work 
to ensure those solutions actually reach the people who need them the most, in the lowest 
resource settings. We respectfully request that this Subcommittee allocate $850 million for 
USAID’s Maternal and Child Health Account and S800 million for the President’s Malaria 
Initiative (PMH and S1.35 billion for the Global Fund to fight AIDS. Tuberculosis and 
Malaria. 


Saving Lives: Impact for Investment 

As an organization that partners with the public and private sectors here at home and in 
nearly 70 other countries, we see firsthand the significant impact that US-supported global health 
programs are able to make with a relatively small amount of funding to support the development, 
introduction, and scale up of lifesaving health interventions. US government investments in 
global health have delivered incredible results and saved millions of lives. Thanks in large part to 
support from the US government, the number of children under five years old who die each year 
has been halved — from 12.6 million to 6.3 million — in about two decades. During the same time 
period, global maternal mortality has been cut by 45 percent, and in the 24 countries where US 
involvement has been the greatest, maternal mortality has declined by an average of 5 percent 
each year, faster than the global average. While these gains are enormous, more is needed. 
Approximately 800 women still die each day during childbirth and 17,000 children die from 
mostly preventable causes. Every year, more than 1 million newborns do not survive their first 
day of life. Even those who survive suffer unnecessary illness that may slow their development 
and keep them from reaching their full potential. 
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Delivering on US Commitments 

Ensuring that no child dies before their S"* birthday from preventable causes and that all 
women survive childbirth is entirely possible, and the US government has put forth a plan to 
change the course of health for women and children in the next five years. Building on a proud 
history of US leadership in maternal, newborn and child health (MNCH), in 2012, the US 
government co-convened the Child Survival Call to Action with UNICEF, and the governments 
of India and Ethiopia, where it joined in committing to the bold goal of ending preventable child 
deaths within a generation. This commitment has since been endorsed by more than 175 nations. 
Last year, USAID reaffirmed this commitment and set out benchmark targets and an evidence- 
based roadmap through the Acting on the Call report, which outlines a plan to save 1 5 million 
children’s lives and 600,000 women’s lives by the year 2020. There is consensus among 
scientists and global health experts — supported by new modeling — that this goal is achievable, 
but it requires investment in evidence-based interventions that tackle the leading killers of 
women and children. US government support is critical to MNCH programs that provide 
lifesaving interventions in low resource settings, such as prenatal care, emergency care during 
pregnancy, training of community health workers, childhood immunizations, and treatments for 
major killers of children, like pneumonia and diarrhea. 

Many of these interventions are simple and low-cost, but have the potential to save 
millions of lives. For example, PATH has worked with USAID and a coalition of international 
partners to pioneer the use of a new formulation of a proven antiseptic, chlorhexidine, to treat 
umbilical cords to prevent infection. At the cost of just 50 cents per dose, this intervention could 
save 300,000 babies annually if fully scaled within the 24 priority USAID countries, PATH has 
partnered with USAID for decades, and continues to work with them on a wide range of other 
efforts aimed at reducing maternal and child deaths and improving health; from developing a 
simple too! to diagnose diabetes in pregnancy or a cheaper device to help newborns suffering 
from respiratory problems; to pioneering service innovations in delivering integrated HIV/AIDS, 
malaria, and MNCH services. Continuing US efforts to deliver low-cost, lifesaving services for 
newborns, children, and mothers that address the leading causes of maternal and child death and 
disability will dramatically accelerate progress toward the goal of ending preventable maternal 
and child deaths within a generation. 

Leveraging Complementary Investments 

Funding for Gavi, the Vaccine Alliance, is an important component of the MCH account. 
Vaccines save 2.5 million young lives each year and are among the most cost-effective health 
interventions, with an economic return of 18 to 30 percent. As US contributions to Gavi increase, 
it is important that robust support for bilateral funding is maintained. Investments in Gavi are 
made most impactful when paired with investments in complimentary bilateral assistance that 
supports efforts such as immunization system strengthening and training for health care 
workers — critical aspects in ensuring that immunizations are delivered and lives are saved. In 
January 2015, the United States made a pledge to Gavi of $1 billion over four years. Robust 
funding for Gavi is critical to helping Gavi accelerate impact by introducing lifesaving vaccines 
in countries not yet using them; reaching every child within Gavi-eligible countries, including 
those who live in the hardest-to-reach places; and ensuring the gains made in the last 15 years are 
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consolidated and sustained so countries can not only increase their immunization coverage but 
also eventually take over full financing of these programs. 

Another example of USAID’s critical work in reducing child and maternal mortality is 
the incredible progress made in fighting malaria through the President’s Malaria Initiative (PMI), 
US government leadership through the PMI has resulted in unprecedented scale up of malaria 
interventions and millions of lives saved. The World Health Organization estimates that between 
2000 and 2013, malaria mortality rates dropped by 47 percent globally and 54 percent in Africa. 
All 15 of the original PMI-supported countries have had significant declines in deaths of children 
from any cause — from 16 percent in Malawi to 50 percent in Rwanda. Evaluations suggest that 
efforts in malaria control have greatly contributed to these significant reductions in child 
mortality. PMI’s new six-year strategy includes some ambitious goals, like reducing malaria 
mortality by one-third from 2015 levels in PMI-supported countries, which would amount to a 
greater than 80 percent reduction from PMl’s original 2000 baseline and assisting countries to 
achieve national or subnational elimination of malaria by 2020. To achieve these goals, PMI 
estimates that the total global yearly funding need is $5.1 billion over the six year period. A 
recent report by the Kaiser Family Foundation estimated that even in years where global malaria 
funding is projected to be the highest, there will still be a gap of over $2 billion above the 
estimated $5.1 billion global need. Our appropriations request of $800 million for USAID’s 
malaria programming takes into account the overall decline since FY 2014 in US funding to the 
Global Fund to Fight AIDS, Tuberculosis and Malaria and seeks to ensure that overall malaria 
funding in the 150 account increases to ensure sustained progress. In addition to robust funding 
for PMI, we request $1.35 billion for the Global Fund to Fight AIDS, Tuberculosis and Malaria. 
Full funding for both PMI and the Global Fund is imperative to ensure that the successful efforts 
in global malaria control are sustained and strengthened in order to ensure that gains are not 
reversed and progress continues towards a world free of malaria. 

In addition to strong funding, malaria goals will not be met without the development of 
new tools and approaches. PATH is partnering with the US government, private sector and local 
governments to drive innovation for new and existing tools and strategies to eliminate malaria. In 
the past, USAID has supported PATH’S Malaria Vaccine Initiative (MVl), which is working to 
accelerate the development of malaria vaccines. One vaccine candidate within MVI’s portfolio 
has recently completed the final phase of clinical trials prior to licensure and could be 
recommended for use by WHO later this year, providing another tool to protect young children 
from the deadliest malaria parasite. Continued research for new tools in the fight against malaria 
is imperative. We ask the Committee to fund USAID to continue research and development 
(R&D) efforts for malaria vaccines as well as new drugs, diagnostics, and vector control tools to 
help combat and eliminate this deadly disease. 

Accelerating Innovation to Save Lives 

We also ask that the Subcommittee continue to affirm its support for the role that USAID 
plays in advancing innovations to ensure that people in low-resource settings have access to 
high-quality health technologies. Due to its presence in the field and its linkages with end users, 
USAID plays a unique and complementary role to that of other US government agencies in R&D 
of new tools for global health. While many commercial and nonprofit groups are working on 
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health technologies, there is not a significant commercial market to incentivize R&D for 
conditions and diseases whose heaviest burden falls on the developing world. In addition, the 
lack of sophisticated laboratories and trained personnel in many developing countries means that 
technologies created for wealthier countries are often not appropriate for low-resource settings. 
USAID helps to fill this commercial gap by supporting public-private partnerships, many of 
which involve private sector collaborators in the United States, helping to build American 
businesses, cutting the costs of key interventions, and providing tools for countries to meet their 
own needs affordably and sustainably. 

One example of the benefits of this collaboration is the vaccine vial monitor, which helps 
to ensure vaccine potency and reduce wastage. Like many USAID partnerships, this 
collaboration grew out of a need identified by the Agency and its implementing partners; 
vaccines were being wasted in places where unreliable electricity or inappropriate cooling 
technologies made it difficult to tell when a vaccine had been exposed to heat, rendering it 
ineffective. USAID invested a small amount of money that was leveraged by more substantial 
funding and the expertise of a private-sector partner — the TempTime Corporation in New 
Jersey — who worked with PATH to develop a vial label that changes color when exposed to 
heat, enabling health workers to tell at a glance whether a vaccine is spoiled. These labels have 
been used on more than 5 billion vaccine vials to date, and their use saves the global health 
community an estimated $14 million per year by preventing undamaged vaccines from being 
discarded. 

Another type of public-private partnership USAID supported that has made a large 
impact is the Meningitis Vaccine Project, a partnership led by PATH and the World Health 
Organization (WHO) to develop MenAfriVac®, a vaccine tailor-made to fight meningitis A 
outbreaks that devastate families and communities across Africa’s meningitis belt. USAID 
played an important role in supporting costing research and addressing surveillance and 
regulatory issues, all of which helped ensure the vaccine was rigorously developed to meet the 
needs of the specific population and delivered at an affordable cost. Since 2010, there have been 
no reported cases of meningitis A among the more than 215million Africans vaccinated. 


Impacts at Home and Abroad 

US investments in global health serve a vital role in the health and well-being of millions 
of lives domestically and globally. These investments also contribute to the competitiveness of 
US businesses and the US economy. An estimated 64 cents of every US dollar invested in global 
health R&D benefits US-based researchers. The United States has been a leader in global health 
and should take pride in the impact that US investments have had in improving the lives of 
families around the world. 

An end to preventable maternal and child deaths within a generation is an achievable 
goal, if investments in global health are sustained. We must ensure that proven, lifesaving 
interventions we have today continue to be scaled to reach those who need them the most, while 
at the same time fostering innovation to meet tomorrow’s challenges. The United States can 
maintain its position as a leader in child and maternal health by supporting cost-effective, high- 
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impact programs, driving investment in innovation, and scaling up innovations that have the 
potential to make a large impact. For these reasons, PATH supports the allocations noted above 
and asks that the Subcommittee maintain these critical investments in global health. We 
appreciate the Subcommittee’s consideration of our views, and we stand ready to work with 
Subcommittee members and staff to ensure that the United States maintains its position as a 
leader in global health. We urge the members of this Committee to ensure USAID has the 
funding necessary to meet the ambitious goals and commitments set forth in the US-led Child 
Survival Call to Action and deliver on our promise to put an end to preventable child and 
maternal deaths by 2035. 
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Heather Ignatius, Senior Policy & Advocacy Officer, PATH 

Heather Ignatius joined PATH in 2012 as Senior Policy & Advocacy Officer in the Advocacy and 
Public Policy Department, where she leads PATH'S engagement with the US government on 
cross-cutting policy issues. Prior to joining PATH, Ms. Ignatius was the Senior Manager for 
Policy at the Global Alliance for TB Drug Development, where she focused on the design and 
implementation of advocacy and policy strategies to influence donor governments. There, she 
oversaw the TB Alliance's community engagement programs and managed several of external 
partnerships, including the Stakeholders Association, an institutional governance body created 
at the organization's founding. She also conducted research on country decision-making 
processes for TB regimen change and other policy issues impacting access to new TB 
drugs. From 2004 - 2007, Ms. Ignatius concurrently served as the Secretariat of the Stop TB 
Partnership Working Group on New Drugs and was instrumental in the development of the 
group's contribution to the Global Plan to Stop TB: 2006 - 2015. 

Earlier in her career, Ms. Ignatius worked for the United Nations Foundation and the National 
Endowment for Democracy. Ms. Ignatius holds an M.A. in International Affairs from the George 
Washington University's Elliott School of International Affairs and a B.A. in Political 
Science/International Relations from the University of California at San Diego. 
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Witness Disclosure Form 

Clause 2(g) of rule XI of the Rules of the House of Representatives requires non- 
governmental witness to disclose to the Committee the following information. A non- 
governmental witness is any witness appearing on behalf of himself/herself or on behalf of 
an organization other than a federal agency, or a state, local or tribal government. 


Your Name, Title, Business Address, and Telephone Number: 
Ignatiu 


1 . Are you appearing on behalf of yomself or a non-governmental organization? Please list 
organization(s) you are representing. 

Program for Appropriate Technology in Health (PATH) 


2. Have you or any organization you are representing received any Federal grants or contracts 

(including any subgrants or subcontracts) since October 1, 2012 related to the agencies or programs 
funded by the Subcommittee? 

Yes No 


3. Have you or any organization you are representing received any contracts or payments originating 
with a foreign government since October 1, 2012 related to the agencies or programs funded by the 
Subcommittee? 

Yes No 


4. If your response to question #2 is and/or #3 is“Yes”, please list the amount and source (by agency 
and program) of each Federal grant (or subgrant thereof) or contract (or subcontract thereof),and/or 
the amount and country of origin of any payment or contract originating with a foreign government. 
Please also indicate whether the recipient was you or the organization(s) you are representing. 

See attached document. AH grants were to PATH as an organization, not to the witness as an 
individual. 


Signature: 


Date: 3/23/2015 



Australian Agency for Internationa! Development (AusAID) Australian Agency for International Development (AusAID) 1/17/2013 
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Azerbaijan and Armenia: Status and Recommendations 

Presented By: 

Dr. L. R. Lawrence, Jr. 

President 

Bob Lawrence & Associates, Inc. 

March 23, 2015 

Madam Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: My name is Bob Lawrence, and I 
am President of Bob Lawrence & Associates, Inc., a consulting firm headquartered in 
Alexandria, Virginia. For the past ten years, we have worked with Renaissance Associates, SA, a 
private sector group of Azerbaijani businessmen with offices in Baku and in Zug, Switzerland, I 
am here, today, to discuss the situation in the South Caucasus and to make recommendations for 
the Department of State concerning some things which will improve the situation there for the 
people and businesses affected. My testimony addresses a variety of salient things which have 
happened in Azerbaijan and Armenia over the past few years, followed by recommendations for 
actions which this Subcommittee could take in relation to Foreign Operations Appropriations 
affecting the Department of State and USAID. 

Importance of Azerbaijan to the United States : 

Azerbaijan is important to the interests of the United States, and the level of importance 
is growing. In particular, Azerbaijan is important to the defense of ourselves and our allies, and 
to our and their energy security and regional intelligence. 

Defense: Of all the countries in the Eurasian region, Azerbaijan has been the strongest and most 
dependable ally in the War on Terror, Azerbaijan has provided troops to fight on our side in Iraq 
and Afghanistan, where they have served with honor. Over 40% of our materiel supplies go 
through Azerbaijan, and our planes refuel at Azerbaijani air bases. Our troops coming out of 
Afghanistan pass, with safety, across the Caspian to Baku, and across Azerbaijan as a transit path 
to Western Europe, 

Energy Security: Azerbaijani oil and gas provide a critical, alternate energy supply to Europe, 
which is otherwise dominated by Russian interests. Azeri oil flows up pipelines thru Georgia, 
between Russia and Armenia, thru Turkey to the Mediterranean port of Ceyhan. Azeri gas will 
soon flow thru Turkey and up into Europe utilizing the TANAP and TAP pipelines. This Azeri 
supply is critical to the security and wellbeing of the people of Europe. Without Azeri oil and 
gas, Europe would be even more dependent on Russian energy resources than it is today. It is 
apparent that this dependence on Russian energy has dampened Europe’s, and in particular 
Germany’s, willingness to invoke tougher sanctions against Russia to deter the aggression in 
Crimea and Eastern Ukraine. Under these circumstances, supporting Azerbaijan as an 
independent energy alternative for Europe is more critical than ever. 

Intelligence: Being located in such a critical location on the “Silk Road” in Eurasia, Azerbaijan 
becomes a center of information regarding activities in the region. Again, this underscores the 
critical nature of our relationship with this country. 
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While Azerbaijan continues to grow in importance to the region, Armenia has become a 
center for international criminals and crime. In March 2012, before the House and the Senate, 
FBI Director Robert Mueller presented this statement: Organized Crime: Today, international 
criminal enterprises run multi-national, multi-billion-dollar schemes from start to finish. For 
example, late last year, an investigation by the FBI and its partners led to the indictment and 
arrest of over 70 members and associates of an Armenian organized crime ring for their role 
in nearly $170 million in health care fraud [in the United States], This case, which involved 
more than 160 medical clinics, was the culmination of a national level, multi-agency, 
intelligence-driven investigation. To date, it remains the lareest Medicare fraud scheme ever 
committed by a single enterprise and criminally charged by the Department of Justice, 

An Armenian newspaper, published in Yerevan, published a story claiming that 30 
members of the above Armenian crime ring were able to escape the United States and return to 
Armenia, where the Armenian government is refusing to extradite them back to the United 
States, Other news articles indicate that these criminals brought tens of millions of dollars with 
them. There is no indication that any of them or any of their stolen money has ever been 
returned from Armenia to the United States. 

Madam Chairman: Here is a situation where a rogue nation, Armenia, is clearly 
protecting criminals who targeted the United States to steal $170 Million from Medicare. 
Armenia has yet to comply with four United Nations Security Council directives, instructing 
them to leave the lands of Azerbaijan which they presently occupy. Armenian snipers have 
killed small Azeri children in the Line of Contact between Azeri and Armenian forces; murders 
which have never been investigated. More recently, Armenian combatants in the Line of Contact 
machine-gunned an Azeri elementary school. Fortunately, the concrete walls of the school kept 
the children safe. Yet, there are still members of Congress who want to give tens of millions of 
dollars of American taxpayer’s money to Armenia for “Assistance.” 

In the Caucasus, there is a saying that “The People Vote With Their Feet.” In the past 
few years, Azerbaijan has experienced population growth in the range of 10%, almost entirely 
from immigration. The largest components of the immigrating populations come from Turkey, 
Georgia, and China. There are even thousands of immigrants from Armenia who have settled in 
Azerbaijan for a better life. Clearly, those in the region feel that Azerbaijan offers the best 
opportunities for good jobs, security, food, and the opportunity to raise a family in safety and 
security. Armenia, on the other hand, is experiencing heavy emigration out of the country and 
the occupied territories. For instance, Nagorno-Karabakh, an autonomous province of 
Azerbaijan, now occupied by Armenia, which had a population of 185,000 in the early 1990’s, 
now has an estimated population of between 25,000 and 35,000, On March 19 last year, an 
Armenian newspaper reported; “The Number of those that left Armenia grows by over 56 
percent!” The article goes on: March 19,2013,0825: YEREVAN. -In line with the official 
data issued by the Armenian State Migration Service, the negative difference between those 
that departed from Armenia and those that arrived in the country in January - February 2013 
is 22,122. The voting with feet continues at a high rate. 
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Azerbaijan and Israel continue to strengthen their trade and friendship. About 40% of 
Israel’s needed oil and gas products come from Azerbaijan, and Azerbaijan buys military 
equipment from Israel. 


Comparison with Ukraine: 


The leadership of Azerbaijan is watching closely the events surrounding the Russian 
incursions into Ukraine. They see many parallels between the invasion of Ukraine and the 
invasion by Armenia into Azerbaijan with the continuing conflict surrounding Nagorno- 
Karabakh. Regarding Ukraine, the United States Congress, the United Nations, and U.S, leading 
figures, including President Barack Obama, have been vocal and active in condemning this 
breach of international laws. All these actions show the clear support of America and Europe for 
the territorial integrity of Ukraine. By comparison, Armenia has continually voted against the 
United States and with Russia on issues concerning Ukraine and Crimea in the United Nations. 

Azerbaijan has had almost 1/5 of its territory under occupation for 24 years now by 
Armenian soldiers, who control and do as they please in Nagorno-Karabakh and 7 (seven) 
surrounding regions of Azerbaijan. Azerbaijan has suffered under this occupation, with over one 
million refugees and internally displaced persons. There are several United Nations Resolutions 
which have been passed (UNSC 822, 853, 874 and 887/1993), as well as a number of statements 
from the U.S. Congress, OSCE, EU and Council of Europe, all supporting the territorial integrity 
of Azerbaijan. Yet the government persists in providing assistance to Armenia worth up to tens 
of millions of dollars each year that only serves to reward Armenia’s well-documented 
aggression. Rather than providing aid, Congress should act consistently and cut off aggressor 
states, whether they be the Russian Federation or Armenia, from U.S. assistance and deploy wide 
ranging sanctions against such states that will deter further efforts to change legally recognized 
boundaries through the use of force. 

The U.S. Congress should recognize that Nagorno-Karabakh is not a frozen conflict, but 
a dangerous source of instability for the whole South Caucasus and an occupied territory, where 
shots are fired by Armenian snipers daily and where military action by Armenia is a constant 
threat, including against the Sarsang Reservoir and the 400,000 people downstream of the 
Sarsang dam. The United States needs to provide consistent and predictable support to critical 
allies like Azerbaijan. If we want to deter Russian aggression in Ukraine, we need a consistent 
message that international borders cannot be unilaterally changed by force, whether it be in 
Azerbaijan or Ukraine. Failure to do so only encourages more aggression. 

The United States should provide the same level of support to Azerbaijan as Ukraine. The 
Azerbaijanis feel that this is not an unreasonable expectation. 


Some Positive Suggestions: 


1) Rescind Section 907 of the Freedom Support Act . This Section is bad policy and should be 
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permanently revoked. It is insulting to Azerbaijan, our strongest ally in the Caucasus. Azerbaijan 
is 83% of the Caucasus economy, and Section 907 restricts U.S. trade with them while Russia is 
trying to be closer to them. Section 907 was passed in 1993, 22 years ago, when Azerbaijan 
played an entirely different role in world affairs. Today, Azerbaijan is a key ally of the Western 
world and Israel. 907 was passed in the Congress through the strong lobbying efforts of Mourad 
Topalian, an Armenian criminal who was later convicted of terrorism and served 6 years in the 
American Federal prison system. There is no benefit to this trade restricting, terrorist-inspired 
Section of the law. 

2) Direct USAID to provide funding to Azerbaijan to examine and maintain the Sarsang Reservoir. 
The condition of the Sarsang dam is considered to be in disrepair. Should it fail, it will threaten 
the lives and livelihoods of some 400,000 people in the occupied territories of Azerbaijan. 

3) Encourage the enforcement of the UN Resolutions calling for Armenia to remove its forces and 
stop the occupation of 20% of Azerbaijan. 

4) Urge the State Department and the Minsk Group to resolve the conflict in Nagomo- Karabakh 
through a referendum that includes all the people from Nagorno-Karabakh who are now living as 
refugees within Azerbaijan. 


I thank you for the opportunity to provide this testimony. 
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Officer. Between 1980 and 1987, he routinely testified before the Congress and developed the 
strategy for successful, major, contract acquisitions within the Department of Energy, the 
Department of Defense, NASA, and the Gas Research Institute. 

In January of 1987, Dr. Lawrence founded Bob Lawrence & Associates. Since that time, 
BL&A has grown in size and scope to the variety of subjects and organizations with which it is 
involved today. 

Dr. Lawrence holds a Ph D in Engineering from the Ohio State University and a 
Bachelor's degree in Physics from Colgate. His original research work was once a part of the 
Graduate curriculum at MIT. 
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governmental witnesses to disclose to the Committee the following information. A 
non-governmental witness Is any witness appearing on behalf of himself/herself or 
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government. 


Your Name, Business Address, and Telephone Number; 

L-a.u:-ri 


1 . Are you appearing on behalf of yourself or a non-governmental organization? 
Please list organization(s) you are representing. 

2. Have you or any organization you are representing received any Federal grants or 
contracts (including any subgrants or subcontracts) since October 1, 2012 related 
to the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 

Yes 


3, Have you or any organization you are representing received any contracts or 
payments originating with a foreign government since October 1 , 2012 related to 
the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 

Yes 


4. If your response to question #2 and/or #3 is “Yes”, please list the amount and 
source (by agency and program) of each Federal grant (or subgrant thereof) or 
contract (or subcontract thereof), and/or the amount and country of origin of any 
payment or contract originating with a foreign government. Please also indicate 
whether the recipient was you or the organization(s) you are representing. 

Iv/A- 

t .... 
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Date: 
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1828 L Street NW. Suite 810 fax 1.202,429,9417 

Washington, DC www.asme.org 

20036-5104 U.S.A. 


Position Statement on the USAiD FY 2016 Budget Request 
Submitted by the ASME Engineering for Giobal Development Committee 
to the House Appropriations Subcommittee on State and Foreign Operations 

March 23, 2015 


Introduction to ASME 

Founded in 1880 as the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, ASME is a not-for-profit professional 
organization representing over 130,000 engineers that enables collaboration, knowledge sharing, and skills 
development across all engineering disciplines, while promoting the vital role of the engineer in society. 
ASME codes and standards, publications, conferences, continuing education, and professional 
development programs provide a foundation for advancing technical knowledge and a safer world. ASME 
conducts one of the world's largest technical publishing operations, holds more than 30 technical 
conferences and 200 professional development courses each year, and sets some 600 industrial and 
manufacturing standards. 

Introduction to ASME Engineering for Global Development and Engineering for Change 

ASME Engineering for Global Development (EGD) is a program area for ASME that supports 
multidisciplinary research, knowledge development and tools advancing social innovation, capacity 
building, and technology development and transfer. EGD aims to support "hardware-led" social innovation, 
and to convene the engineering for global development community to raise awareness and advocacy. EGD 
programming inciudes: DEMAND: ASME’s Global Development Review, EGD-related technical 
programming and the ASME Giobal Innovation Showcase. 

in 201 1 , ASME was also one of the founding partners of Engineering for Change (E4C), a global 
community of organizations and individuals dedicated to promoting affordable, sustainable and accessible 
technology-based solutions for underserved communities worldwide. E4C's mission is to empower the EGD 
community to better serve the underserved, share best practices and enhance collaboration with engineers 
and social entrepreneurs the world over. E4C's Solutions Library 2.0, an innovative prior-art database 
applying engineering rigor to the poverty-alleviating product marketplace. Is set to launch in the summer of 
2016, 

USAID FY 2016 Budget Request Overview 

The ASME EGD Committee is pleased to comment on the USAID Fiscal Year (FY) 2016 budget request. 
USAID does important work "to end extreme poverty and promote resilient, democratic societies while 
advancing U.S. security and prosperity.* The activities funded by the USAID contribute significant value to 
the U.S. economy and develop the next generation of global citizens and entrepreneurs. 

We would like to specifically comment on the science and technology-related budget items, i.e. the U.S. 
Global Development Lab (USGDL) and the Policy, Planning, and Learning (PPL) Bureau. In FY 2016, 
$190.5 million is requested for USGDL and PPL. A priority of former USAID Administrator Rajiv Shah, the 
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FY16 budget request recommends continued funding for USGDL. USGDL serves as an umbrella for 
USAID science and technology programs, including Grand Challenges for Development, Development 
Innovation Ventures, and the Higher Education Solutions Network (HESN). 

The EGD Committee supports the concept of the USGDL, which "seeks to increase the application of 
science, technology, innovation, and partnerships to extend the development impact of U.S, assistance in 
an effort to end extreme poverty." Through USGDL, USAID aims to increase its ability to "invest in 
breakthrough technologies, scale what works, leverage resources, and partner with governments, the 
private sector, researchers, investors and civil society - at home and abroad - to solve hard development 
challenges in an effort to end extreme poverty.” Specifically in FY 2016, USGDL seeks to strengthen 
USAID initiatives like Power Africa, Feed the Future, and Global Health. 

In FY 2016, funding for PPL is intended to strengthen USAID's policy development and evaluation capacity. 
In 2011, USAID introduced a new evaluation policy to ensure country programs and strategies are 
achieving results, “Under this policy, USAID conducts high-quality evaluations worldwide that are helping to 
make smarter decisions. Evaluations are integrated into program design, and evaluation findings are 
integrated into decision-making about strategies, program priorities, and project design.” 

ASME Recommendations on USAID Budget Allocations 

ASME’s key recommendations arising from the FY2016 budget request center on our own discussions 
with various stakeholders in the EGD space, including academics, social entrepreneurs, engineers, 
hardware designers, funding organizations and industry representatives. Global development is a 
resource-constrained environment in regards to physical, financial and human capital. This inherently 
leads to investing in easily-scaled digital/software solutions that have a much faster return on investment. 
While these digital solutions play an important role in development, we believe hardware prototypes have 
tremendous potential for positive impact. But too often, these prototypes die in the lab in the so-called 
“valley of death" because of the lack of resources needed to mass produce and distribute these solutions to 
underserved communities and emerging markets. Simply put, there is a lack of focus on supporting 
"hardware-led" social innovation. 

While the EGD Committee commends USAID for its leadership in this ever-growing and complex space, we 
recommend that USAID have a stronger focus on "hardware-led” social innovation in its FY16 budget 
allocations, which we believe will have a much greater impact in the developing world. By its design, 
"hardware is hard." To reach markets successfully, hardware requires the necessary capital, industry and 
manufacturing engagement, established supply chains and a lot of patience to transform concepts to tested 
prototypes ready for scale. This process takes time. 

Through our many engagements with leaders in the field, such as The Lemelson Foundation and the 
Aspen Network of Development Entrepreneurs, we have identified significant ecosystem gaps in global 
development, which point to a need for enhanced technical due diligence and investment needs. ASME 
itself is focused on market-led social innovation. Our mission, network, experts and resources are driving 
our support of the human, financial and physical capital needed for hardware ventures to get to market at 
scale. 

The EGD Committee is aware that USAID only receives a small percentage of the entire federal budget 
and must carefully examine its entire program portfolio to optimize its budget allocations and investments. 
We are, however, also confident that a concerted focus by USAID to prioritize investment in hardware- 
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related social ventures will have a much more positive impact in the developing world. The following are 
some areas In particular that would make tremendous strides with USAID support: 

• Supporting the growing maker movement by helping to build the much-needed makerspaces on 
the ground in the developing world, which will foster co-creation and enhance local capacities; 

• Sponsoring or facilitating academic and non-academic hardware competitions and expos that 
can link entrepreneurs to the industry, manufacturing and supply chain resources they will need 
to scale; 

• Increasing the number and dollar amounts of grant awards for hardware-related ventures while 
actively working to attract more proposals; 

• Partnering with nongovernmental organization like ASME and others that can provide the needed 
mentorship and design reviews for engineers and entrepreneurs looking to bring prototypes to 
scale; 

• Continuing open dialogue and increased collaborations with nongovernmental organizations like 
ASME that have a vested interest in benefitting humankind through large networks of engineering 
expertise; and 

• Ensuring industry buy-in and involvement within the EGD space. 

Despite the long-term fiscal challenges posed by our national debt, the EGD Committee commends 
Congress and the Administration for their recognition of the unique role that USAID plays in the global 
development arena and encourages them to provide sustainable funding for USAID in FY 2016 for the 
future prosperity of our nation and the world. 

Conclusion 

The ASME EGD Committee urges Congress to support the Administration's request for USGDL and PPL at 
a minimum of $190 million for FY 2016, and enthusiastically supports the USAID's plan to enhance 
science, technology, innovation, evaluation and learning and partnership at USAID. The proposed 
increases under the President's FY 2016 budget for these initiatives should allow USAID to sustain their 
efforts and commitments. The EGD Committee thanks the Subcommittee for the opportunity to provide 
comments on the proposed FY16 USAID budget request, and imparts Congress and USAID to seriously 
consider our suggested recommendations related to prioritizing hardware innovations and dissemination, 


ASME is a non-profit technical and educational organization with over 130,000 members worldwide. The Society's members 
work in all sectors of ttie economy, including industry, academia, and government, This position statement represents the views 
of the ASME Engineering for Global Development Committee, and is not necessarily a position of ASME as a whole. 
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Noha El-Ghobashy is Managing Director of Engineering Workforce and Global Development at ASME in 
New York City, where she oversees the Society's programming in emerging economies, social innovation 
and sustainable design. Noha El-Ghobashy is also the founding president of Engineering for Change, LLC 
(E4C), a global alliance of 15 organizations and 21,000+ individuals dedicated to promoting sustainable 
and accessible technology-based solutions for underserved communities worldwide. 

Noha has over 18 years of experience in the corporate, academic and nonprofit sectors with a track 
record of promoting social and environmental responsibility while advancing core business objectives. 
Her diverse professional background has positioned her as a natural connector with networks extending 
across technology, media, education, policy and global development sectors. She has been invited to 
stages around the world to share practical advice on bridging the gap between technology’s impact and 
global development and on leveraging the expertise of engineers for community empowerment at the 
Base of the Economic Pyramid. Noha was also invited to deliver the first-ever National Science 
Foundation workshop on "Research in Materials and Manufacturing for Extreme Affordability", 
examining ways in which technology and market-based solutions can address such varied socioeconomic 
challenges as access to adequate housing, electricity, clean water, education and health care. 

Noha strives to increase diversity within the engineering profession by engaging early-career 
contributors— particularly women— in authentic international exchange and the excitement of problem- 
based learning. Noha is a strong advocate for positioning engineering and the role of engineers in the 
global community as social change agents. 

Noha earned her BS and MS degrees in mechanical engineering from Columbia University. Noha has two 
U.S. patents related to broadband equipment design. In addition to her role at E4C and ASME, she 
recently served as Adjunct Professor at the Polytechnic Institute of NYU in Brooklyn, N.Y. Noha Is also a 
member of the External Advisory Board of Columbia University's Mechanical Engineering Department 
and is the 2013 recipient of the AAES Kenneth Andrew Roe Award. 
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Witness Disclosure Form 

Clause 2(g) of rule XI of the Rules of the House of Representatives requires non- 
governmental witnesses to disclose to the Committee the following information. A 
non-governmental witness is any witness appearing on behalf of himself/herself or 
on behalf of an organization other than a federal agency, or a state, local or tribal 

government. 


Your Name, Business Address, and Telephone Number: 

Noha Bl-Ghobashy 


1 . Are you appearing on behalf of yourself or a non-governmental organization? 
Please list organization(s) you are representing. 

ASME Engineering for Global Development 


2. Have you or any organization you are representing received any Federal grants or 
contracts (including any subgrants or subcontracts) since October 1,2012 related 
to the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 

Yes No 


3. Have you or any organization you are representing received any contracts or 
payments originating with a foreign government since October 1, 2012 related to 
the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 

Yes No 


4. Ifyour response to question #2 and/or #3 is 'Yes", please list the amount and 
source (by agency and program) of each Federal grant (or subgrant thereof) or 
contract (or subcontract thereoO, and/or the amount and country of origin of any 
payment or contract originating with a foreign government. Please also indicate 
whether the recipient was you or the organization(s) you are representing. 


Signature: 


Date: March 23, 2015 
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Testimony of the American Academy of Pediatrics 
Concerning Global Nutrition Authorization 

Submitted for the Record to the State and Foreign Operations Subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee 
March 19,2015 

Submitted by: Sandra Hassink, MD, FAAP, President, American Academy of Pediatrics 


The American Academy of Pediatrics (AAP), a non-profit professional organization of 62,000 
primary care pediatricians, pediatric medical subspecialists, and pediatric surgical specialists 
dedicated to the health, safety and well-being of all infants, children, adolescents and young 
adults, appreciates the opportunity to submit this statement for the record in support of 
legislation that would reinforce and codify the U.S. government’s commitment to global 
nutrition. 

The AAP is focused on meeting three of every child's most basic needs; sound nutrition, 
nurturing relationships and safe environments. There are many ways our government can help 
meet children's needs and protect their health and well-being. Good nutrition lays the foundation 
for health and development, and a growing body of scientific evidence indicates that children 
who are well-nourished early in life have healthier brain development, stronger immune systems, 
fewer chronic diseases and higher IQs. The health of babies also affects health and income 
generation throughout life, making it critical to long-term poverty reduction. Unfortunately, 
many countries now confront multiple burdens of malnutrition, with populations suffering from 
stunting, micronutrient deficiencies, overweight/obesity, and diet-related non-communicable 
diseases (NCDs). Growing numbers of mothers and adolescents are overweight or obese,' often 
with micronutrient deficiencies. Obesity now affects 20-40 percent of adolescents worldwide, 
and young people are increasingly at risk for type 2 diabetes." In 2013, 42 million under-five 
year olds were overweight."' 

In addition to obesity, stunting is also a major issue around the globe. The AAP urges Congress 
to adopt at minimum the target of a 20 percent reduction in stunting over five years that is 
included in the U.S. Agency for International Development’s Multi-Sectoral Strategy. Stunting 
is a reduced growth rate caused by chronic nutritional deprivation. In 2013, it affected 161 
million children under the age of five.''' Children who are stunted can suffer irreversible effects, 
including a weak immune system that increases their chances of dying from common illnesses 
and diseases, and impaired brain development that hurts their chances to learn at school and 
work productively later in life. Food insecurity also puts children at risk for toxic stress, which 
we now know can have lifelong, intergcnerational impacts on health and well-being. Toxic 
stress, which can result from significant early adversity for children, affects early brain 
development and can have a cumulative toll on an individual’s physical and mental health. 

Nutrition is also key to newborn health and survival. The UN Inter-agency Group for Child 
Mortality Estimation reports that nearly half of under-five deaths can be attributed to under 
nutrition.'' One of the most powerful and cost-effective solutions that ensures that infants have 
the nutrients they need for healthy development is breastfeeding. Breastfeeding results in 
improved infant and maternal health outcomes in both low-income and high-income countries. 
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The AAP recommends exclusive breastfeeding for about six months, with continuation of 
breastfeeding for one year or longer as mutually desired by mother and infant, a recommendation 
concurred in by the World Health Organization (WHO) and the institute of Medicine. An infant 
is 14 times as likely to survive the first six months of life if he or she is exclusively breastfed.''' 

Good nutrition during pregnancy and childhood decreases the risk of prematurity, fetal or infant 
death, anemia, and subsequent obesity. Studies show that children who are breastfed have lower 
rates of mortality, meningitis, asthma and other respiratory illnesses, bacterial and viral 
infections, ear infections, juvenile diabetes, allergies, obesity, some chronic liver diseases, and 
some types of cancers. Each month of breastfeeding is associated with a four percent reduction 
in the risk of becoming overweight.'"' Breastfeeding is the earliest means of preventing 
childhood and adult overweight and obesity. 

Any U.S. government program that addresses nutrition must consider the health and 
empowerment of women, including education and the ability to make informed nutritional 
choices. Women who received an education may be less likely to have malnourished children.'’’" 
Good nutrition for mothers during pregnancy is critical, as half of all stunting occurs when a 
child is in utero. The human fetus responds to malnutrition by changing the structure and 
function of its body. These changes are permanent and can lead to chronic disease, a process 
known as the “fetal programming of adult disease.” During early childhood, parents and 
caregivers make many important decisions about what, when and how to feed their children. 
These decisions affect the nutritional quality of children’s diets in infancy and childhood, and 
also may have a long-term impact on their food preferences and eating habits. Ensuring 
education and proper nutrition for girls can help to break intergenerational cycles of malnutrition. 

Many factors impact malnutrition and obesity. For example, adult smokers spend the cost 
equivalent of 500-600 calories of food on cigarettes each day, placing families at increased risk 
of food insecurity.'" The AAP encourages policies that increase access to healthful foods, limit 
access to unhealthful foods, and engage the media and other sectors to encourage healthy eating. 
In addition to scaling up nutrition-specific interventions, combatting malnutrition will require 
strengthening national-level capacity and introducing a multi-sectoral approach to ensure 
nutrition-sensitive programming is included in a wide range of sectors, including health, 
agriculture, water, sanitation and hygiene, social protection, and education. 

As the secretariat of NCD Child, an informal alliance of organizations focused on advocacy for 
children and adolescents in the world’s agenda, the AAP has reaffirmed its commitment to 
addressing the worldwide burden of chronic and non-communicable diseases. Current evidence 
demonstrates that NCDs are largely preventable, and risk starts early in life. In addition to 
having immediate impact on child health and survival, early life influences such as maternal 
under- or over-nutrition, low birthweight, secondhand tobacco smoke exposure and newborn 
overfeeding increase the risk of obesity and other NCDs later in life. 

To ensure long-term sustainability, U.S. government programs should support country plans and 
engage clinicians and other local stakeholders, supporting their ability to strengthen their health 
care systems and address health equity within their countries. 
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The AAP commends the Subcommittee for once again drawing needed attention to this 
important issue. If we may be of further assistance please contact the AAP Department of 
Federal Affairs at 202-347-8600 or aemmel@aap.org. Thank you for your consideration. 


‘ http://www.thelancet.com/journa!s/lancet/artic!e/PnS014D-6736(t3)60937-X/abstract 

" Black RE, Victora CG, Walker SP, et al. (2013). Maternal and child undernutrition and overweight in low-income 
and middle-income countries. Lancet, 382: 427-51. 
http://www.who.int/nutgrowthdb/summary_jme_20I3.pdf 
Ibid. 

United Nations Children’s Fund. Levels & Trends in Child Mortality: Report 2014. New York, 2014. 

United Nations Children’s Fund. Improving Child Nutrition: The Achievable Imperative for Global Progress. 
New York, April 2013. 

American Academy of Pediatrics. Policy Statement: Breastfeeding and the Use of Human Milk. PEDIATRICS. 
Volume 129, Number 3, March 2012. www.pediatrics.org/cgi/doi/10.1542/peds.201 1-3552 

World Food Programme. “Women and Hunger: 10 Facts.” http://www.wfp.org/our-work/preventing- 
hunger/focus-women/women-hunger-facts. 

Efroymson D., Ahmed S., Townsend i., et al. Hungry for tobacco: an analysis of the economic impact of 
tobacco consumption on the poor in Bangladesh [see comment in Tob Control. 2001;l0(3):210-2i 1]. Job 
Control 2001;10(3)212-2!7 
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Success in reducing maternal, child, and newborn mortality depends on investments made across 
the board. Our nation’s MCH and Nutrition programs allow for the delivery of low cost, life- 
saving services for newborns, children, and mothers throughout the developing world. These 
programs provide access to skilled birth attendants and emergency obstetric care, training for 
community health workers, life-saving health commodities, and research and development of 
new lifesaving tools. 

These accounts also support Gavi, the Vaccine Alliance, to provide new and underutilized 
vaccines to developing countries and nutrition-specific programs for women and children, 
especially in the 1 ,000 days between pregnancy and a child’s second birthday. These proven and 
effective programs can make a tremendous impact on children’s ability to learn, get a job, and 
provide for their families in the future. 

Funding for maternal and child health is among the most cost-effective, life-saving investments 
the U.S. can make. We applaud the leadership you have demonstrated and urge you to continue 
strong support for these programs. 

To support the goals of ending preventable child deaths and ending maternal deaths, we 
urge you to increase support for MCH to $850 million, including $235 million for the Gavi, 
the Vaccine Alliance, and additionally $200 million for Nutrition in Global Health for fiscal 
year 2016. It is vital to make robust investments while maintaining other critical humanitarian 
and development programs that support the well-being of women, newborns and children to 
enable the United States to reach its goal of ending preventable child deaths. 

Thank you again for your continued leadership. 

In partnership, 
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Sandra G. Hassink, MD, FAAP 

Sandra G. Hassink, MD, FAAP, began her yearlong term as President of the American Academy of 
Pediatrics (AAP) on January 1, 2015 and is the Medical Director of the AAP Institute for Healthy 
Childhood Weight. 

Dr. Hassink has focused her career on preventing and treating obesity in children. She is a pediatrician at 
Nemours/Aifred I. duPont Hospital for Children (AIDHC) in Wilmington, Del., where she founded the 
weight management program in 1988 and serves as director of the Nemours Pediatric Obesity Initiative. 
She is co-principal investigator for the Healthy Active Living for Families project, which promotes active 
healthy living for parents and families of young children. 

Dr. Hassink began her career in medicine as one of only 12 women in her graduating class at the 
Vanderbilt University School of Medicine, and then completed her residency at St. Christopher's Hospital 
for Children in Philadelphia, Dr. Hassink earned her master's degree in pastoral care and counseling from 
Neumann College in Aston, Pa., in 2000. 

Over the past two decades, Dr. Hassink has held several leadership roles with the Academy. She has 
served as president of the AAP Delaware Chapter and as a member of the AAP Board of Directors. Dr. 
Hassink also has chaired the AAP Obesity Leadership Workgroup, the AAP Institute for Healthy 
Childhood Weight Advisory Committee, and the AAP Strategic Planning Committee. 

Dr. Hassink is recognized internationally as an expert in child obesity prevention. In addition to 
numerous articles for pediatricians and parents, she has authored two books: "Pediatric Obesity: 
Prevention, Intervention, and Treatment Strategies for Primary Care," and "A Clinical Guide to Pediatric 
Weight Management." 

She has been married to her husband. Bill, for 38 years, and they have three grown children. 
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State and Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
Witness Disclosure Form 


Clause 2(g) of rule XI of the Rules of the House of Representatives requires non* 
governmental witnesses to disclose to the Committee the following information. A 
non-governmental witness is any witness appearing on behalf of himself/herself or 
on behalf of an organization other than a federal agency, or a state, local or tribal 

government. 


Your Name, Business Address, and Telephone Number: 

Sandra Hassink. MD, FAAP, President, American Academy of Pediatrics 


1 . Are you appearing on behalf of yourself or a non-governmental organization? 
Please list organization(s) you are representing. 

American Academy of Pediatrics 


2. Have you or any organization you are representing received any Federal grants or 
contracts (including any subgrants or subcontracts) since October 1, 2012 related to the 
agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 

Yes-X No- 


3. Have you or any organization you are representing received any contracts or 
payments originating with a foreign government since October I, 2012 related to the 
agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 

Yes No- X 

4. If your response to question #2 and/or #3 is "Yes", please list the amount and source 
(by agency and program) of each Federal grant (or subgrant thereof) or contract (or 
subcontract thereof), and/or the amount and country of origin of any payment or 
contract originating with a foreign government. Please also indicate whether the 
recipient was you or the organization(s) you are representing. 

USAID: $252,000 for Helping Babies Breathe through the MCHIP program. 

$725,998 for Survive and Thrive 

- (October 2012-September 2013 = $135,998; Oct 2013-June 2014 = $120,000; 

August 2014- July 2015 = $470,000 ($260,000 goes to subcontractors)) 


Signature: 


Date: 3/23/2015 
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Outside Witness Testimony for FY2016 
Written Statement for the Record 

by Adil Baguirov, Ph.D. 

Member of the Board of Directors and co-founder, U.S. Turkic Network (USTN) 
Washington, D.C. 

Before the United States House of Representatives 
Committee on Appropriations 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
March 23,2015 

Madam Chairwoman, honorable Ranking Member, honorable members of the Subcommittee, 

To summari7,e U.S. Turkic Network (USTN)’s request in FY201 6 aid to Armenia and 
Azerbaijan (including the Armenia-occupied Nagorno-Karabakh region of Azerbaijan): 


Aid 

Armenia 

Azerbaijan 

Armenia-occupied 
Nagorno-Karabakh 
region of Azerbaijan 

Other regional nations 

Economic, 

technical, 

USAID 

Only 

democracy 
promotion aid 
should be 
earmarked to 
improve 
human rights 

Per 

Administratio 
n request, or 

more 

Never requested and 
should always be 
zero ($0), 

Special aid should also be 
considered to ethnic 
Azerbaijanis living in 
Iran, the Turcomans of 
Iraq, and the Ahiska 
(Meskheti) Turks in 
Russia and Ukraine, the 
Crimean Tatars in Ukraine 
and Russia, as well as the 
Uighurs. 

Military 

No military 
aid should be 
given to 
Armenia 

$8 million 

FMF, 

$900,000 

IMET 

Never requested, 
never allocated, not 
applicable 

Military aid should be 
provided to Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyzstan, 

Turkmenistan, and 
Uzbekistan, to help reform 
their armies and 
strengthen border security 
and drug enforcement. 


I 
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USTN always promotes fair and need-based foreign aid assistance, based on three important 
criteria: 

1) allied relationship of the recipient state with the U.S., and, 

2) the recipient nation must have a demonstrated and certified necessity and need to be able to 
absorb the aid, and, 

3) legality of the aid and compliance with U.S. and international laws. 

With the current unfortunate events surrounding Ukraine, the occupation of the Crimea region, 
the crisis in the U.S.-Russia relations, and the blow to the entire system of international law 
and relations, actions by the U.S. Congress and the U.S. Government in regards to the 
Armenia-occupied Nagorno-Karabakh region of Azerbaijan, which is the first, biggest and 
longest-running hotspot in the former Soviet Union, are even more important. Congress cannot 
ignore the obvious facts - continuing violation of territorial integrity and sovereignty of 
Azerbaijan by Armenia allows not just one aggressor government (Armenia) to go free and a 
victim (Azerbaijan) to suffer, but proliferates more aggressors and victims in the greater 
region. 

Due to the Administration’s inattention, and Congress’ leadership allowing a handful of pro- 
Armenia members in both chambers to go contrary to the U.S. policy, U.S. national interests 
and U.S. and international laws, the blatant violation of international and U.S. laws by 
Armenia, a military outpost of Russia, through its occupation of the Nagorno-Karabakh region 
of Azerbaijan, has persisted over the years. 

Adding insult to injury, this handful of members were able, for years, to reward the aggressor, 
Armenian government, with more aid, while reduce aid to the victim, Azerbaijan. 

There is a great imbalance in U.S. assistance to Azerbaijan and Armenia. After all, Azerbaijan 
is almost three times the size and population, and has a several times larger the size of 
refugee/lDP population. In reality, because Armenia militarily occupies some 16% of 
Azerbaijan and thus commits action in violation of the territorial integrity or national 
sovereignty of another Independent State of the former Soviet Union, such as violations 
included in the Helsinki Final Act, per Section 7070 of the FY2012 Conference Report and 
other relevant U.S. laws, then probably none of the previously appropriated or funds under 
consideration shall be made available for assistance to Armenia. Ideally, there should be no 
aid to Armenia (except for democracy-building and promotion of human rights) and at least as 
much for Azerbaijan as what the Administration will request, but there certainly is a need for 
more to help Azerbaijani IDPs, promote far greater education and cultural exchanges. 

Also, USTN requests to not include any direct assistance for the Armenia-occupied Nagorno- 
Karabakh region of Azerbaijan in FY2016. 

Furthermore, USTN feels that based on prior actuals, real absorption capacity and Pentagon’s 
own assessments (and not the wants of a special interest group), there should be at least 
$600,000 in International Military Education and Training (IMET) aid accompanied by at 
least $1.7 million in Foreign Military Financing (FMF) for Azerbaijan, while since Armenia's 
army is occupying parts of Azerbaijan in violation of U.S. and international law, there should 
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not be FMF or IMET aid to Armenian armed forces at all. The so-called “military parity” is 
not required and meaningless, considering how small the U.S. aid is compared to the overall 
defense budgets of the two nations, and how different states have different needs, and U.S. 
national security interests. For example, Armenia spends over $450 million on arms every 
year - which is 4.2% of its GDP according to SIPRI’s 2010 figures (in comparison, 
Azerbaijan spends only 2.9% of its GDP on defense, according to SIPRFs 2010 figures). 

According to then-U.S. Ambassador to Armenia John Evans, “The Ministry of Defense [of 
Armenia] also typically benefits from supplemental spending bills throughout the year as well 
as off-budget expenditures.” He continues; “Because there is no effective independent 
oversight of these expenditures, it is widely suspected that senior Ministry of Defense officials 
take advantage of these off-budget funds for personal use.” 

According to a report released earlier this year by a German-govemment-financed think-tank, 
the Bonn International Center for Conversion (BlCC), Armenia ranks third (3rd) as the world's 
most militarized country relative to population and size of economy. Last year it was fourth in 
the world, so this year's "achievement” is not surprising. While U.S. taxpayers' money is 
wasted by the members of the Congressional Armenian Caucus, by bankrolling Armenia, its 
government, which hosts thousands of Russian troops in its several military bases, is free to 
spend more on militarization, and thus terrorize its neighbors more. 

In fact BICC's Global Militarisation Index 2014 shows that Armenia, a nation of around two 
million (another million or so emigrated), is the European continent's most militarized nation. 
Who is it militarizing itself against? it already occupies 16% of Azerbaijan, whilst making 
unfriendly actions against its other pro-Western neighbors, Georgia and Turkey. Armenia has 
17.9 soldiers and paramilitaries per 1,000 inhabitants, more than any of its neighbors. Even 
Russia, with an economy and population that dwarfs Armenia, finished in fifth place - after 
Syria, which is fourth. 

Otherwise, all of the U.S. taxpayers' money provided to the regime in Armenia is being 
wasted. While U.S. is spending millions on "demining" Armenia-occupied Azerbaijani 
territories, the Minister of Defense of Armenia, Seyran Ohanyan, declared on July 17, 2014 
that he will have every possible road and path that connects the Armenia-occupied Karabakh 
region to the rest of Azerbaijan heavily mined. Thus, a minister of defense of another country 
(Armenia) is openly admitting illegal actions on foreign territory (Azerbaijan), and completely 
spits in the face of U.S. taxpayers from whom he and his criminal government beg for more 
aid every year. Why provide them with any military aid? 

Armenia has taken new Azerbaijani hostages in July 2014, and is still holding them. The three 
Azerbaijani citizens who were illegally taken hostage by Armenia are: Hasan Hasanov, 
Shahbaz Guliyev and Dilgam Askerov. 

Of the three, Hasan Hasanov was killed by Armenian soldiers on July 1 1, 2014, but his body 
was handed over to the Azerbaijani side only 2 October 2014 with the help of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross. Two other hostages - Shahbaz Guliyev and Dilgam Askerov 
were accused of fictitious sabotage and illegally imprisoned by the Armenian army in the 
occupied territories of Azerbaijan. 
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These Azerbaijani civilians were taken hostage within internationally recognized borders of 
the Republic of Azerbaijan. Several U.S. officials, such as Victoria Nuland, Assistant 
Secretary of State for European and Eurasian Affairs at the United States Department of State 
(DoS), Ambassador James Warlick of the DoS, and most recently by the DoS spokesperson 
Jen Psaki. However, Armenian president and government have refused to do so. This is the 
same Armenian president who was nearly sanctioned by the U.S. government just a few years 
ago, who killed the largest number of peaceful protesters even by Soviet standards, and who 
boasted of his role in the largest war crime in all of Europe in 1 992 - the Khojaly Massacre 
(which has been recognized by some 15 U.S. states as well as several countries). 

NO DIRECT AID TO NAGORNO KARABAKH SHOULD BE PERMITTED 

Direct aid to the Armenia-occupied Nagorno Karabakh region of Azerbaijan obviously causes 
irritation and protests on the part of both Azerbaijan and the Azerbaijani-Americans, 
and spoils the relations between allies significantly. There was never any direct aid 
requested for Nagorno-Karabakh in either FY2016 or FY2015, or previously, by any of 
the U.S. Administrations. 

Any direct aid to the Armenia-occupied Nagorno-Karabakh region of Azerbaijan goes to the 
military junta, led by the Armed Forces of Armenia, which illegally occupies this Azerbaijani 
region. This harms the U.S. national interests, its international and regional standing and 
prestige, and its appearance of an honest, neutral broker in the mediation between Azerbaijan 
and Armenia. 

U.S. is the only country in the world to allocate aid directly to the occupied region, 
bypassing central authorities in Baku. U.S. does not give any direct aid to similar post- 
Soviet conflict zones such as Crimea (Ukraine), Abkhazia (Georgia), South Ossetia (Georgia) 
and Transdnistria (Moldova), not to mention many other similar regions around the world, 
such as Chechnya in Russia in the 1990s and 2000s, just to name a few - then why should 
Congress provide any direct aid to the occupied Nagorno-Karabakh region? Just because some 
ethnic lobby wants it? 

Aside from this action sending the wrong message symbolically, this aid frees up funds for 
the Armenian armed forces to continuing illegal occupation of 16% of Azerbaijan, 
buying arms, as well as serving as a black hole for narcotics and drug trade, arms 
smuggling (there is a 132 km border with Iran), diamond and precious metals trade, etc. 
Hence, it is absolutely essential that there is no allocation of direct U.S. aid to the occupied 
Nagorno Karabakh region of Azerbaijan starting this year. 

It has been reported, established and certified many times by the U.S. Government (e.g., the 
State Department - see http://Karabakh.USAzeris.ore for a detailed fact sheet), that Armenia 
occupies Azerbaijan and thus violates the latter's territorial integrity and sovereignty, and it is 
thus ineligible for any U.S. aid. 
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CONCLUSION 

USTN makes the following requests for Azerbaijan and Armenia, as well as other regional 
nations: 

Armenia - follow Administration’s request or give less in aid (except for democracy and 
human rights promotion). At the same time there should be absolutely no military aid 
(FMF/IMET) to the Armenian government for as long as its policy of ethnic cleansing, 
aggression and occupation persists. 

Azerbaijan - follow Administration’s request or provide more; and provide at least SL7 
million for FMF, and at least $600,000 IMET aid. 

Armenia-occupied Nagorno-Karabakh region of Azerbaijan - there should be zero in 
direct aid. Any direct aid to that occupied region is illegal and immoral. 

Regarding other countries in the greater region, special aid should also be considered to 
ethnic Azerbaijanis living in Iran, the Turcomans of Iraq, and the Ahiska (Meskheti) 
Turks in Russia and Ukraine, and the Crimean Tatars in Ukraine and Russia, as well as 
for the Uighurs. 

Military (IMET and FMF) aid should be provided to Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, 
Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan to help them reform their armies, strengthen 
international cooperation, improve border protection and drug enforcement. 
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Curriculum vitae (bio) 

Adil Baguirov, Ph.D. is the co-founder and member of the Board of Director of the U.S. 
Turkic Network (USTN), a 501(c)(3) not-for-profit, nonpartisan, nonsectarian volunteer 
grassroots organization dedicated to voter education and advocacy of the Azerbaijani- 
Americans and other Turkic-Americans. 

Dr. Baguirov held numerous speaking engagements on various political and economic 
developments in the Caspian area and Former USSR at such research centers as the RAND 
Corporation (Los Angeles), The Heritage Foundation (Washington DC), Central Asia- 
Caucasus Institute (CAC!) of Johns Hopkins University (JHU), George Washington 
University, Foreign Service institute of the U.S. State Department, was the co-chair at the 
energy security panel at the Riga NATO Summit's Young Leaders Forum (November 2006), 
“Caucasus in 20 years” forum at the French Senate (February 2008), and a Guest Lecturer at 
several institutions of higher learning in the United States, Azerbaijan and Russia. Dr. 
Baguirov is a frequent speaker and chair at various Eurasia-related conferences in the U.S. 

Publications include three books, 30 academic articles, and a hundred newspaper and online 
articles. The list includes: "Nagorno-Karabakh: Competing Legal, Historic and Economic 
Claims in Political, Academic and Media Discourses". Journal of Muslim Minority Affairs, 
Volume 32, Number 2, I June 2012, pp. 139-175(37); and an encyclopedia chapter on FSU in 
the "International Security and the United States [Two Volumes]: An Encyclopedia", Karl 
DeRouen and Paul Bellamy (eds.). Greenwood Press, 2008. 
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Testimony of the Alliance for Global Food Security, Submitted to the House Committee on 
Appropriations, Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Agencies 

March 18 , 2015 

Witness & POC: Ellen Levinson, Executive Director, Alliance for Global Food Security 

Subject: Global Food Security, Agriculture, Nutrition, and International Disaster Assistance 

Programs 

Members of the Alliance for Global Food Security: Adventist Development & Relief Agency 

International, Congressional Hunger Center, Food for the Hungry, Joint Aid Management, 

International Relief & Development, OIC International, Planet Aid, PCI, Salesian Missions, and 

World Vision. 

Madam Chairwoman, in the FY 2016 State, Foreign Operations, and Related Agencies 

Appropriations Bill, the Alliance for Global Food Security urges the Subcommittee: 

• To maintain the same funding level for Food Security and Agricultural Development that 
was provided in FY 2014, $1.1 billion to support developing countries in their efforts to 
improve nutrition, foster inclusive agricultural growth and stop the desperate blight of hunger 
and its outcomes — low productivity, high disease burden and child mortality, degradation of 
the natural resource base and instability. 

• To add a proviso following the statement of Food Security and Agricultural Development 
appropriations to provide more opportunities for private voluntary organizations (PVOs) to 
propose and implement programs that improve nutrition, agriculture, livelihoods and 
resilience and capacitate long-lasting change in poor and vulnerable rural communities: 

“...Provided further, That the Agency provides private voluntary organizations greater 
access to those funds for grants and cooperative agreements to carry out food security and 
agriculture programs and activities under section 1 03 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended;”. 

• To increase funding for Global Health nutrition programs from the $1 15 million provided in 
FY 2015 to $200 million, which would allow USAID to scale up efforts to address nutritional 
deficiencies; to improve maternal-child nutrition during the critical 1,000-day period and for 
women of reproductive age; and to intensify capacity-building efforts to deliver more durable 
results, 

• To maintain the same level of funding for International Disa,ster Assistance (IDA) in FY 
2016 as was provided in FY 201 5, $1.9 billion, while shifting more of those funds from 
Overseas Contingency Operations to regular IDA appropriations to allow timely, sufficient 
response to emergencies, including in countries other than front-line states. 

• To assure that at least $630 million of IDA funds is available for the Emergency Food 
Security Program, which uses local-regional procurement, cash transfers and food vouchers 
to address urgent food needs. 
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Fighting hunger is a critical part of U.S. efforts to build security and stability in 
developing countries, to combat the spread of terrorism and to express the humanitarian goodwill 
of the American people. Global food security is now a fundamental goal of U.S. international 
assistance, as reflected in Feed the Future, the Nutrition Strategy and the Quadrennial Diplomacy 
and Development Review. U.S. financial support is leveraging multiple other sources of 
funding. Global food security has been embraced by a wide variety of governmental and 
nongovernmental development agencies, academic and research institutions, developing 
countries, donor countries, and agricultural companies. 

Feed the Future has started to produce results in focus countries, hut continued, multi- 
year investments and fine-tuning are necessary to expand the impact and build local capacity, 
particularly in areas where food insecurity and poverty are twin challenges. Therefore, we 
urge the Subcommittee to provide $1.1 hillion for Food Security and Agricultural 
Development and insert a provision that in the FY 2016 appropriations bill that will provide 
greater opportunity for PVOs to submit proposals for programs that target poor communities. 
The remainder of our testimony focuses on these two important points. 

Food Security and Agriculture Development Funds. Cutting hunger and improving 
rural economies are building blocks for broad-based economic growth and stability in developing 
countries. Rather than merely surviving and struggling to meet basic needs, people begin to 
build for the future and countries become more engaged in the global economy. Supporting this 
transformation also helps U.S. businesses gain new export markets, stems the spread of terrorism 
and demonstrates the humanitarian goodwill of the American people. Therefore, establishing 
global food security as one of the cornerstones of U.S. development policy has been a critical 
step forward. 

Underperforming agricultural and food systems trap many low-income countries in a 
constant battle against hunger. During droughts, economic downturns and other crises, hunger 
and desperation soars. Meeting immediate needs often overshadows the importance of investing 
in systemic change. In the aftermath of the 2008-2009 food-price crisis, there was consensus 
among governments, development organizations, academic and research institutions, foundations 
and private sector that it was time to tackle the underlying causes of hunger and food insecurity. 
Governments endorsed a long-term strategy based on principles of consultation and partnership 
with governments, private sector and civil society, country and local ownership, and rigorous 
reporting and evaluation. 

The Obama Administration made food security an explicit part of its foreign policy 
agenda and established the Feed the Future initiative as our nation’s primary contribution tow'ard 
this global effort. It is effectively leveraging support from other governments, nongovernmental 
organizations and private foundations and companies. Unfortunately, the Administration’s FY 
2016 budget request reduces funding for these programs and would not provide sufficient funds 
to meet its stated plans for; 

■‘unleashing the potential of agricultural producers and the private sector to 
connect smallholders to markets, and to reduce poverty and stunting by 20 percent 
in targeted regions by 2017. The funding request also supports improving 
nutrient quality and food supply safety across the agricultural value chain.” 
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[Deparlment of Slate Congressional Budget Justification. Fiscal Year 2016, page 
74] 

We thank Congress for its generous support of bilateral food security and agriculture in 
the past and urge the Subcommittee to restore the programs to their FY 2014 level of $1 .1 
billion. 


PVO Community-Based Programs in Vulnerable Communities. I'he goal of the Feed 
the Future initiative is to “sustainably reduce global poverty and hunger” with two top objectives 
of “improved nutritional status of women and children” and “inclusive agricultural growth,” 

Yet, there is a missing link in USAID program implementation that impedes attainment of those 
objectives: too little attention is given to poor, food insecure farmers and rural communities. 

There are private voluntary organizations (PVOs) with expertise in sustainably improving 
food security and agricultural systems in poor communities, but too few opportunities for PVOs 
to submit proposals to do so. The PVO approach is characterized by partnerships with and 
mobilization of communities - including community members, enterprises, leaders and 
governments. Community participatory processes arc critical for identifying local needs and 
constraints and designing and implementing programs that will have the greatest chance for 
success. Grants and cooperative agreements are the types of funding mechanisms that foster the 
use of these community-focused methodologies. 

We therefore urge the Subcommittee to address this gap by adding the following proviso 
in the Food Security and Agricultural Development section of the FY 2016 appropriations bill: 

...Provided further. That the Agency provides private voluntary organizations greater 
access to those funds for grants and cooperative agreements to carry out food security and 
agriculture programs and activities under section 1 03 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended;” 

A large majority of farmers in Feed the Future countries are smallholders, but the 
segment of that population that is poor and food insecure is not the direct focus of Feed of Future 
programs. Such communities require more extensive engagement to solve underlying barriers to 
food security and to facilitate the adoption of improved technologies and integration into 
agricultural and food marketing systems. Limited focus on these harder to reach populations 
may skew results for agricultural development projects in a positive direction, but this will not 
produce inclusive agricultural growth and reduction of hunger, which are, and should be, the 
core principles for using development assistance funds to promote food security. 

This gap in reaching resource-poor rural populations was well described in a recent 
International Food Policy Research Institute publication about the beneficiaries of the Feed the 
Future Africa RISING project: as follows: 

“We find beneficiaries in both countries to differ from non-bcneficiaries along several 
dimensions. We find beneficiaries to be better educated, have larger family size, own 
more farm and household durable assets, have bigger land size, are more likely to own 
livestock, and have better quality housing, among other things,... These findings highlight 
the need to rethink targeting criteria for Africa RISING and other systems-based 
innovations, something that could potentially bear severe implications upon scaling up. 
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Not only could adoption rates of agricultural innovations be low, but subsequent outputs 
and outcomes may not be as high when being scaled up to the broader population that 
may not be as well-off.” [Characterizing the adopters of sustainable intensification 
practices in Malawi and Tanzania, IFPRl, March 6, 2015. Found at: httD://africa- 
rising.net/201 5/03/06/characterizingadopters/?utm source=feedburner&utm medium=e 
mail&utm campaign-Feed%3A+agintensificationafrica news+%28Africa+RlSING+ne 
ws%29 .1 

People living in areas where poverty and food insecurity are entrenched face many 
challenges as they try to meet their needs and increase incomes, such as small landholdings, poor 
soils, erosion, disease and insufficient access to roads, markets, water, schools, health care, 
financial institutions and other goods and services. PVOs identify and address these barriers 
through intensive communications with local communities, businesses and governments, starting 
in the early stages of program planning and throughout implementation. PVOs have expertise in 
evaluating value chains, engaging civil society and the private sector, and applying market-based 
principles and innovative approaches to promote sustainable agricultural systems in poor 
communities and to link agricultural development to improved nutrition. 

In the Feed the Future initiative, USAID policy recognizes the value of organizations that 
connect with and provide technical assistance to poor communities, but does not differentiate 
between PVOs with that specific capacity and mission and other types of non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs), such as contractors or business associations: 

"Given their close ties to local communities, NGOs are often effective at ensuring that 
people who are very poor and vulnerable are consulted about and benefit from 
agricultural and nutrition programs. They are also critical to efforts promoting robust 
consultation and sustainable implementation. We will continue to partner and consult 
with NGOs as we move forward and refine our approach, embracing and deploying their 
expertise and seeking their technical assistance.” [Feed the Future Guide. USAID, May 
2010. Found at: hltp://feedthefuture.gov/sites/default/files/resource/files/FTF Guide. pdf l 

Further, in practice, much of the Food Security and Agricultural Development funding 
made available by USAID has used solicitations and contracting mechanisms that do not favor 
the submission of proposals by PVOs that specifically target “very poor and vulnerable 
populations.” Grants and cooperative agreements, rather than contracts, are funding instruments 
that offer enough flexibility for PVOs to design programs that meet local needs and to capacitate 
local organizations, households and individuals to develop skilLs, apply innovative approaches 
and connect with businesses, financing and value chains. This approach produces measurable 
results and sets the stage for continued progress after the program interventions end. 

USAID has created special funding instruments and opportunities for universities and 
private sector to facilitate submission of proposals and implementation of programs that make 
use of their expertise. The recommended proviso would provide similar opportunities for PVOs 
to use their capacity-building and technical expertise to improve livelihoods, nutrition, resilience 
and agricultural practices and systems in poor, food insecure communities. 
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Thank you very much for this opportunity to provide testimony to the Subcommittee, 

We would welcome the opportunity to provide additional information and answer any questions 
you may have. 
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Ellen Levinson, President of Levinson & 
Associates (Washington, DC), assists clients 
with strategic planning, project development 
and financing, and public policy and 
regulatory matters. Her clients include non- 
profit organizations, trade associations, 
universities, commercial companies, financial 
institutions, and foreign governments. Ms. 
Levinson’s work covers a broad spectrum of 
commercial, development, trade, and 
financial services projects, with a specialty in 
strategic partnerships, government relations 
and business expansion. 

For thirty years, Ms. Levinson also served as 
Executive Director of the Alliance for Global 
Food Security and its predecessor 
organization. Comprised of nongovernmental 
organizations that specialize in community- 
based work, the Alliance advocated for 
policies and programs that improve food 
security, agriculture and nutrition and 
worked with a range of stakeholders to 
achieve these goals. Ms, Levinson also helps 
nonprofit organizations obtain funding and 
form partnerships with private companies 
and associations to promote more sustainable 
solutions to hunger and poverty. 

Prior to starting her own consulting firm in 
2004, for 10 years Ms. Levinson served as 
Government Relations Director for the law 
firm Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft and for 
7 years prior to that, held a similar position at 
the law firm Lord Day & Lord, Barrett Smith. 
Clients have included leading financial 
services firms, mining and construction 
companies, academic institutions, and port 
authorities. 

One long-term client was the Coffee, Sugar & 
Cocoa Exchange and its successor 
organizations, the New York Board of Trade 
and ICE Futures US. Besides serving as the 
government relations representative in 
Washington, Ms. Levinson helped develop an 
options program for dairy farmers, a World 
Bank initiative to expand risk management in 
developing countries, and the USG-approved- 
electronic warehouse receipt systems for 
coffee and cocoa. Other clients included a 


large Russian energy, mining and 
construction firm, agro-businesses seeking to 
expand operations in emerging markets, a 
large international construction materials 
firm, and financial institutions engaged in the 
securities and derivatives products. 

While most of her clients are from the private 
sector or NGOs, Ms, Levinson has also been 
engaged by foreign governments. Notably, 
from 1998 to 2007, she served as an adviser 
to the Government of Yemen on 
implementation of U.S. Department of 
Agriculture grants, helping government 
agencies and their implementing partners 
develop, manage and successfully implement 
hundreds of projects. The completed projects 
included irrigation schemes, expanded access 
to potable water, upgrading the capitol city’s 
sewage and rain-water runoff system, 
restructuring the cooperative bank, 
expansion of small and medium-sized 
enterprise lending, equipping schools, and 
establishing mother-child health care 
facilities. Ms. Levinson has also served as a 
consultant to the Federation of Yemen 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry. 

Ms. Levinson served on the Agricultural 
Policy Advisory Committee for Trade to the 
U.S. Trade Representative and Secretary of 
Agriculture and as Legislative Director to 
Congressman Richard Durbin, who is now the 
Senior Senator from Illinois and the Senate’s 
Minority Whip. She holds an M.S. in Nutrition 
and a B.S. in Zoology from the University of 
Maryland. She has been a speaker at a variety 
of U.S. and international conferences and 
forums, including the USDA-USAID 
international Food Aid and Development 
Conference, U.S. congressional panels, and 
2005 World Economic Forum in Kyiv. 

Ms. Levinson can be contacted at 
elevinson@elevin.son.cnm. 1-202-879-0835 
(office) and 1-703-725-9077 (mobile phone). 
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Outside Witness Testimony for FY2016 
Written Statement for the Record 
by Diana Cohen Altman 
Executive Director, Karabakh Foundation 
Washington, D.C. 

The United States House of Representatives 
Committee on Appropriations 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
Submitted to SFApprop.Detailee@.mail. house.gov 
April 4, 2014 

Madam Chairwoman, honorable Ranking Member, honorable members of the 
Subcommittee: 

The Karabakh Foundation is a U.S. 501 (c) 3 cultural charip' foundation focused on 
Azerbaijan and the rest of the Caucasus region. To summarize our recommendation 
regarding FY2016 aid to the Turkic nations of Eurasia: 

5% of all non-militar)'/securip'-related foreign aid should be set aside for the need of 
cultural diplomacy — “the exchange of ideas, information, art, and other aspects of 
culUire among nations and their peoples in order to foster mutual understanding” as 
defined by the U.S. State Department — and funding should be increased by 50% for 
all cultural projects in Turkic-populated nations of Eurasia, i.e., Azerbaijan, Turkey, 
Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Uzbekistan, and Turkmenistan, as well as Turkic 
autonomous nations of Russian Federation, Ukraine, and Moldova, and Turcomans 
of Iraq, and Uzbeks and Flazaras of Afghanistan. The funding should benefit Turkic 
peoples, who are defined as peoples who identify as part of the Turkic world and who 
speak a language that is part of the Turkic language family. Such peoples include 
Turks as well as Azerbaijanis, i\hiska (.Meskhetian) I'urks, Chuvashes, Kazakhs, 

Tatars, Kyrgyz, Turlsmens, Uyghurs, Uzbeks, Bashkirs, Qashqai, Gagauz, Yakuts, 
Crimean Karaites, Krt'mchaks, Karakalpaks, Karachays, Balkars, and Nogais people. 
Projects should include but not be limited to identifying and preserving cultural items, 
which includes displaying artifacts in museums, conscixing at-risk materials, recording 
and publicizing oral-history interrhews of individuals, supporting artists at work, 
translation and printing of culturally-significant books, encouraging direct exchange 
programming between the United States and participant nations, sustaining 
fellowships and exchange programs, and creating opportunities for interactive 
experiences between and among the participant cultures, which should include 
Internally Displaced Persons (IDPs). Funding also should foster the development of 
democratic civic society by educating IDPs and other citizens of the Turkic world. Job 
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training should emphasize restoring traditional skills, such as the ancient Turkic 
rugmaking arts, while allowing fostering sustainable business practices and 
institutions. 

“Cultural diplomacy affords deep, long-lasting insights into human lives across 
geographic divides.” 

Through presentations of art, music, dance, culinarj' arts, literature, numismatics, 
horticulture, and other cultural traditions, the Karabakli Foundation has launched 
relationships that continue to flourish. Foundation program participants have pursued 
additional research m related cultural topics, have taken linguistics courses, have 
participated in study-abroad programs, have connected with pen pals, and have even 
traveled to the areas on which our work focuses 

Our Azerbaijani and Azerbaijani- American participants have expressed appreciation 
for the Foundation’s empowering cultural continuity. 

For confidence-building measures and other measures in the pursuit of peace to take 
root in the Southern Caucasus and in the Turkic world at large, arts and heritage as 
well as the narrative of the peoples themselves must play a significant role. The 
Foundation’s Azerbaijani Oral History Project has captured and preserved dozens of 
firsthand accounts of modern history from Soviet rimes through the present. 

According to the Switzerland-based Internal Displacement Monitoring Centre, some 
600,000 Internally Displaced Persons (IDPs) exist in Azerbaijan. Thousands uprooted 
from their homes in Karabakh under occupation for more than 20 years, recognize 
that cultural traditions arc vital pieces of identity that must be preserved and practiced 
in order for peoples to survtive transplant from their native soil and other traumas. 

“There’s a worldwide debate about the relationship between Islam and the 
West,” said an American official, “and we don’t have a seat at that table.” 
—From “Cultural Diplomacy: The Linchpin of Public Diplomacy,” report by 
U.S. Department of State, September 2005 

As part of the dialogue in troubled neighborhoods between liurope and Asia, the 
United States must be willing to go beyond using culture to make ourselves 
understood The United States can gain tremendously from being an active participant 
and player in cultural-diplomacy' initiatives involving tire Turkic world. Indeed such 
initiatives afford low-cost, efficient options for addressing cynicism, disappointment, 
and resentment that tend to fester when left unattended. 

Learning to understand the underpinnings of Turkic culture wall provide insights into 
a vast territory across many boundaries; learning to understand cultural concerns of 
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IDPs is a major step toward conflict resolution, Turkic people and Turkic culture 
deserv'e higher visibilit}^ in pubKc discourse as well as on Capitol Hill. 

In summary, the Karabakli Foundation, a leading practitioner of cultural diplomacy 
between the Turkic world and Americans, endorses a comprehensive cultural- 
diplomacy initiative to aid U.S, interests in the Turkic world. The Foundation 
welcomes the opportunity to apply our expertise toward more cultural dialogue 
between Turkic entities and the United States. 
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Diana Cohen Altman 

Executive Director, Karabakh Foundation 
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Diana Cohen Altman is Executive Director of the Karabakh Foundation, a U.S, 501 (c) 3 cultural 
foundation focusing on Azerbaijan. Since its founding in 2009, the Foundation has introduced 
tens of thousands of Americans to many aspects of Azerbaijani society and culture via events 
such as the Smithsonian Folklife Festival. Ms. Altman is an expert in cultural diplomacy, having 
spent six years as director of the Center for Jewish Culture at B'nai B'rith International, 16 years 
as a writer/exhibition developer at the Smithsonian Institution (the U.S. national museum), and 
9 years astounding editor-in-chief of the magazine of the National Association for Museum 
Exhibition. She also has served as associate publisher of Moment magazine and is active as a 
community volunteer in public education. Ms. Altman has written extensively about cultural 
diplomacy and has served on boards such as the Museum Education Roundtable and the 
Women in Museums Network. She holds a bachelors degree in anthropology from Vassar 
College. 
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Testimony by: Bob Silverman, President, and Matthew K. Asada, State Vice President, 
American Foreign Service Association 

Subject Matter: FY 20 1 6 Department of State, foreign operations, and related programs 
appropriations 

Prepared for: House Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 

Chairwoman Granger, Ranking Member Lowey, distinguished subcommittee members. 

The American Foreign Service Association (AFSA) welcomes the opportunity to submit this 
testimony for the record on the subject of FY 201 6 Department of State, foreign operations, and 
related programs appropriations. 

Established in 1924, AFSA is the professional association and labor union of the United States 
Foreign Service. With more than 16,400 dues-paying members, AFSA gives voice to the more 
than 31,000 active-duty and retired members of the Foreign Service and their families. AFSA 
represents Foreign Service employees of the Department of State, USAID, Foreign Agricultural 
Service, Foreign Commercial Service, the Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service, and the 
Broadcasting Board of Governors. 

The United States Foreign Service has a long and honorable tradition of serving wherever and 
whenever it is called upon to do so. whatever the conditions. Today’s Foreign Service is no 
exception. 

That is why we seek to banish some assumptions and generalizations about the composition of 
the Service by those who may not know who we are or all we do to preserve national security 
through diplomacy, stabilize countries through development, promote economic prosperity, and 
boost job creation. 

Today, the United States has the most diverse Foreign Service ever, not Just in terms of ethnicity 
and gender, but also based on regional and professional backgrounds. For example, 
approximately 25 percent of our State Department active duty members are veterans, many of 
whom remain connected to the military as members of the reserves. Yes, we have more work to 
do, but we have made considerable progress and AFSA has been a partner to the Congress and 
the Department in this regard. 
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As the voice of the Foreign Service, we are compelled to tell their stories and correct the record 
when needed. Yet, w'e recognize that we all, and particularly you as our elected representatives, 
need to make difficult decisions about our nation’s priorities, including how to allocate funds in 
the international affairs budget. 

AFSA supports thoughtful and effective reductions in spending as well as redirection of where 
we invest. This year, for the first time since 2000, the Department of State has submitted to 
Congress AFSA’s views on the development of the Foreign Service workforce, as required per 
amendment to the Foreign Service Act. 

http://www.aFsa.Org/Portals/0/012715 report to congress section 326.pdf 

The report identifies several areas of AFSA concern, several of which have been highlighted by 
Congress before - for instance the Department’s management of its foreign language-speaking 
workforce. AFSA has pointed to the structure of the assignments process as an explanation for 
the failure to fully staff language-designated positions with language speakers. We encourage 
the Committee to consider the union’s insights into workforce development during the 
authorization and appropriations process. 

As stated in the FY 2016 House Budget Resolution: A Balanced Budget for a Stronger America, 
“the first responsibility of our federal government is to ensure the safety and security of the 
American people.” Our members, along with our brothers and sisters in the military, protect our 
country from foreign enemies. We should be recognized as the first line of defense, an argument 
that is reaffirmed by the never-ending number of colleagues who have made the ultimate 
sacrifice in the line of duty. This May, AFSA will recognize on its memorial plaque two of our 
Foreign Service colleagues who died overseas this year: Office Management Specialist Rayda 
Nadal, who had been serving in Russia, and Financial Management Specialist David Collins, 
who had been serving in Nigeria. 

Today, our nation, our allies and our interests at home and around the world are in dire need of a 
strong and well-equipped Foreign Service. As the Chairwoman has said: “Our world has 
become more globally networked and intertwined since the early days of "hand shake, face-to- 
face" diplomacy. Revolution can start in days now not months. Economic interests often go 
crosswise with security, social, or political interests. Adversaries on some issues are often allies 
on others and we look to the members of the Foreign Service to navigate and represent the 
nuances of American foreign policy. Yet time after time, year after year, crisis after crisis, issue 
after issue they [the Foreign Service] have always owned up to the challenge and America and 
the world are the better for it.” 
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We also would like to take this opportunity to publicly express our appreciation for the 
consistent bi-partisan support that the Subcommittee has shown for Foreign Service members 
and their families. As some of our predecessors have stated, AFSA strongly encourages you to 
take into consideration the solid return that is associated with a healthy investment in the 
readiness and capacity-building components of the international affairs budget. 

We must ensure that our commitment to our national defense is accompanied by smart 
investments in Foreign Service personnel, resources, and facilities. The Ebola crisis in West 
Africa is a case in point where the Foreign Service has worked side by side with local authorities, 
members of the U.S. military and civil service, and the international relief community . 

Our colleagues at USAID led the U.S. Government's response to the Ebola epidemic in West 
Africa by combating and containing the virus at its source, coordinating a global response and 
relief effort, and identifying the steps necessary to prevent new infections. They are currently 
working, thanks to the support of this Committee, on strengthening access to primary health care 
so that children can get their regular vaccines and expectant moms can get the prenatal care they 
need to have healthy children. They have successfully re-opened schools so that thousands of 
young students can return to their classrooms, and are partnering with local authorities and 
community leaders to ensure that farmers can get their crops into the field and to market. 

That is what we do. That is how we fight. That is how we look adversity straight in the eye and 
march forward. That is how we lend a hand to our allies at a time of need - and that is how we 
protect America. 

From the Americas to the Ukraine, current developments reaffirm the need for proactive and 
effective diplomacy. Well-trained diplomats with area expertise, cultural awareness and good 
language skills are cost-effective, advance and protect American interests, help prevent and end 
conflicts, and save lives. 

AFSA strongly supports the funding levels requested by President Obama in his FY 2016 Budget 
Request. It is our belief that those levels will help us accomplish our mission and advance 
American security interests. This includes the $99.1 million requested for the Foreign Affairs 
Security Training Center - an investment to enable our members to safely and effectively engage 
overseas and one of the final outstanding recommendations of the Benghazi Accountability and 
Review Board process. 

Also cognizant of the need to identify areas to cut in the budget, AFSA urges any cuts necessary 
be made to programs rather than people. Programs can be either shifted or delayed, whereas - as 
we experienced during the years when we w'ere not able to hire to attrition - cutting people will 
require many years and budget cycles to recoup, at greater cost. This year, as reported in our 
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addendum to the Section 326 report referenced earlier, the Department of State has finally been 
able to eliminate the mid-level position deficit that had been created by the sparse hiring of the 
1 990s. We need the best trained and equipped personnel, now and in the future, to ensure that 
our programs achieve the desired impact. 

Before we conclude, we would like to bring to your attention three examples of how Foreign 
Service members and their families are often overlooked. AFSA’s top priority is making good on 
the pledge Congress made six years ago to the U.S. Foreign Service on Overseas Comparability 
Pay, ensuring that the rank and file Foreign Service receive the equivalent of full locality pay 
when serving overseas. Now is the time to make good on that pledge. We are working with our 
authorizers on language for a permanent and full authorization of Overseas Comparability Pay. 
Second, it took 17 years for the families of the victims of the Nairobi and Dar es Salaam terrorist 
bombings to receive a legislative remedy and compensation. Third, when our members who 
come from the military learn that they have lost benefits by joining the Foreign Service that had 
assisted them with regular deployments, which continue and with greater frequency in the 
Foreign Service, there is no shortage of calls to our advocacy and labor management 
departments. 

America’s diplomats are not, and cannot be, an afterthought. We are one of our country’s best 
assets. We are not here to ask you for more than we deserve. We are asking this distinguished 
body to ensure that we get nothing less. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to submit our testimony for the record and we look forward 
to continuing to serve as a resource for you and your colleagues. 
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Bob is a Senior Foreign Sarvice Officer with 18 years overseas and six in Wash- 
ington. His overseas tours include DCM Stockhohn, political counselor Tel Aviv, 
economic counselor Riyadh and Baku, deputy economic counselor Ankar a, political 
officer Cairo and Jerusalem, as well as PRT team leader in Tikrit, Iraq. In Wash- 
ington, he served as the Director of State’s Iraq Reconstruction and Econamic Af- 
fairs Office, and as a senior advisor on global and functional affairs in H. He has 
earned Senior Perfinmanee Pay, five Superior Honor Awards, and four commen- 
dations fin BERs of others. His publications include a translation fin»n Arabic of 
Ah Sadem’s A Drive to Israel (2002), and an article about Saudi Arabia in Foreign 
Policy magazine (November 2008). 

Bob has enjoyed each of the assignments in the Foreign Service, especially the 
overseas tours where one can easily build close friendships and a sense of commu- 
nity with other FS members. He has served on a school board and ICASS Councils, 
and coached basketball teams at several posts. His spouse Young-Mi and he have 
three children, who have grown up mostly overseas in the Foreign Service. Bob 
graduated from Princeton with a BA and MPA anh from the University of Mich- 
igan Law School He practiced corporate law at the Los Angeles firm of Troy & 
GouM for three years before j oining the Foreign Service. 

As he starts a two-year term as AFSA President on 15 July 2013, Bob kioks ftnrward 
to working with AFSA’s staff and board of directors, and with the management of 
the Foreign Service agencies, to make a difference for all of us, both professional^ 
and personally, in this demanding and satisfying career we have chosen. 
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MATTHEW K. ASADA 

Matth 0 w Asada is a finirth generation Japanese-American and third generatian public 
servant from Detroit. He joined the U.S. Foreign Service as a pditical officer in 2003. In 
July 2013 he was elected hy his peers to a two-year term as tbe State Vice President of 
the American Foreign Service Association — the professional association and public sec- 
tor union for America’s 15,000 dfolomats. 

As a Foreign Service officer he has served in border posts in South Asia (Kolkata, India; 
Kunduz, Afghanistan; and Lahore, Pakistan) and Ehirope (Munich, Germairy). On the 
German led Provincial Reconstruction Team in Kunduz he helped expand the opening 
hours and maximize trade opportunities of tiie new U.S.-funded $49 miUion A^ian-Ta- 
jik Bridge. 'Two years later he staffed Ambassadors Marc Grossman and the late Richard 
Holbrooke domesticalhr and overseas as they sought to forge a political settlement to the 
conflict in Al^ianistan. 

As an American Political Science Association (APSA) Congressional Fellow with his 
hometown Congressman Gary Peters (MI-9) he worked to focilitate greater trade and 
travel through the Detroit-Windsor corridor - the world’s most important trade link. 

He graduated from the London School of Econamics (MSc in Ehiropean Politics and Fcd- 
i^) and the University of Pennsylvania (BS in Economics, BA in International Studies 
and German). He also studied at the Johns Hopkins School of Advanced International 
Studies and the Humboldt University in Berlin. He speaks fluent (German and rudimen- 
tary Hindi, Urdu, Dari, and Spanish. He is an alumnus of the Atlantik-Brucke and Jap- 
anese American Citizen’s League Young Leader programs. 
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Clause 2(g) of rule XI of the Rules of the House of Representatives requires non- 
governmental witnesses to disclose to the Committee the following information. A 
non-governmental witness is any witness appearing on behalf of himself/herself or 
on behalf of an organization other than a federal agency, or a state, local or tribal 

government. 


Your Name, Business Address, and Telephone Number; 


Are you appearing on behalf of yourself or a non-governmental organization? 
Please list organization(s) you are representing. 




Have you or any organization you are representing received any Federal grants or 
contracts (including any subgrants or subcontracts) since October 1, 2012 related 
to the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 


3. Have you or any organization you are representing received any contracts or 
payments originating with a foreign government since October 1, 2012 related to 
the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 


Yes ( No 


4, If your response to question #2 and/or #3 is “Yes”, please list the amount and 
source (by agency and program) of each Federal grant (or subgrant thereof) or 
contract (or subcontract thereof), and/or the amount and country of origin of any 
payment or contract originating with a foreign government. Please also indicate 
whether the recipient was you or the organization(s) you are representing. 
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Date: 
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House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
Submitted by Michael McCarrj' 

Executive Director, Alliance for International Educational and Cultural Exchange 
Concerning Department of State Educational and Cultural Exchanges 
March 2015 

As Executive Director of the Alliance for International Educational and Cultural 
Exchange, I appreciate the opportunity to submit testimony in strong support of an FY 201 6 
funding level of $630 million for educational and cultural exchange programs administered by 
the Department of State’ s Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs (ECA), This request level 
is approximately $7 million more than the President’s FY16 request and would allow for the full 
funding of all programs in this portfolio, including those cut in the request. During difficult 
budget times, Department of State exchanges are a smart and cost-effective investment in U.S. 
national security and economic competitiveness that can adapt rapidly and effectively to foreign 
policy priorities, while building relationships with strategic audiences in key countries. As the 
leading policy voice of the U.S. exchange community, the Alliance comprises 91 non- 
governmental organizations, with more than 10,000 staff and 1.25 million volunteers across the 
U.S. Through its members, the Alliance supports the international interests of 3,300 U.S. 
institutions of higher education. We greatly appreciate our productive working relationship with 
the Subcommittee and its strong and consistent support of exchange programs. 

Department of State international exchange programs are proven and cost-effective 
national security and foreign policy tools. Exchanges help the U.S. to remain competitive, to 
develop American leaders, and to promote American values. These programs support global 
engagement that is critical to our country’s prosperity and security. As acknowledged by former 
Secretaries Clinton, Panetta, and Gates, and reaffirmed by Secretary of State Kerry, a strong 
military alone is not sufficient to maintain our national security. Exchanges are an investment in 
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our future, expanding the vision of current and emerging leaders, helping us engage with the 
world, and building respect, understanding, and a web of partnerships based on shared interests. 
Exchanges are imperative for U.S. national security 

Department of State exchange programs allow the U.S, to engage with a diverse audience 
and emerging leaders from around the world, many of them from countries key to our national 
security interests. Exchanges are a key instrument in the U.S. foreign policy toolbox and 
essential to strengthening U.S. global leadership, while building respect and a web of 
partnerships based on shared interests and mutual ties around the world. 

American students studying abroad through State Department exchange programs are 
ambassadors of the next generation of American leaders, showcasing our mo.st promising young 
people and promoting American values around the world. State Department evaluations 
repeatedly show that international exchange participants who visit the United States complete 
their programs with a better impression of our country, the American people, and our values. 

U.S. ambassadors around the globe consistently rank exchange programs among the most useful 
catalysts for long-term political change and mutual understanding. 

Chinese President Xi Jinping’s return visit to Muscatine, low'a in 2012 - where he did a 
family home stay in 1985 while on a State Department exchange - demonstrates the importance 
of cultivating relationships with current and future foreign leaders through these programs. 
Exchange program alumni include more than 360 current and former Heads of State, more than 
1,700 cabinet-level ministers, and key leaders from around the w'orld such as Brazilian President 
Dilma Rousseff; Managing Director of the International Monetary Fund Christine LaGarde; the 
first Arab woman to receive the Nobel Peace Prize, Tawakul Karman; former Indian Prime 
Minister Manmohan Singh; and former French President Nicolas Sarkozy, to name just a few. 
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Exchanges benefit Americans and help keep America competitive 

State Department exchanges provide opportunities for Americans - as exchange 
participants and as hosts - to build international experience and connections, expand their global 
perspective, and gain cross-cultural skills necessary for success in the global marketplace, 
including expertise in languages critical to business and national security. State Department 
exchanges facilitate the development of a substantial cohort of Americans who have the skills, 
knowledge, and contacts to navigate effectively across cultures and economies. 

Exchanges are a cost-effective investment that brings resources to U.S. communities 

State Department exchange programs are a cost-effective investment that not only 
enhances America’s long-term competitiveness but also provides significant and immediate 
economic impact in communities across the country. Most of the State Department exchanges 
budget is spent either on Americans, American businesses and organizations, or in the United 
States. With an appropriation of approximately $1 2.2 million, more than 400 EducationUSA 
advising centers around the world supported a flow of 886,052 international students to study in 
the U.S. in 2013-14, who spent $27 billion in American communities before returning home 
(according to NAFSA: Association of International Educators, the Institute of International 
Education and the U.S. Department of Commerce). In Chairwoman Granger’s state of Texas 
alone, 64,277 international students spent nearly $1.5 billion, while 98,906 international students 
contributed nearly S3.3 billion to the economy in Ranking Member Lowey’s slate of New York. 
Key Department of State exchange programs and priorities include: 

• Bringing emerging and future leaders - many of them from countries key to U.S. foreign 
policy interests - to the U.S. on programs like the International Visitor Leadership 
Program (IVLP), the Young African Leaders Initiative (YALI). the Young Southeast 
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Asian Leaders Initiative (YSEALI), the Kennedy-Lugar Youth Exchange and Study 
(YES) Program, and the Future Leaders Exchange (FLEX) Program; 

• Continuing to engage students and scholars through the renowaied Fulbright Program; 

• Engaging and training young professionals through programs such as the Congress- 
Bundestag Youth Exchange (CBYX); 

• Expanding opportunities for young Americans, including underserved populations, to 
study abroad through programs like the Gilman International Scholarship Program; 

• Expanding the virtual exchanges portfolio, including the creation of the Chris Stevens 
Youth Network, allowing for a strong impact on a growing audience worldwide; and 

• Broadening engagement with youth, women and girls, as well as program alumni, and 
supporting innovation through programs like TechWomcn and TcchGirls. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to voice the Alliance’s support for an appropriation 
of $630 million for Department of State educational and cultural exchange programs in FY 16. 
We in the NGO exchange community look forward to working with the Subcommittee to ensure 
that international exchange programs continue to play a vital role in enhancing U.S. national 
security and competitiveness as a smart and cost-effective instrument in our country’s foreign 
policy toolbox. 
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Michael McCarry 
Executive Director 

Alliance for International Educational and Cultural Exchange 

Michael McCarry has led the Alliance as its Executive Director since October 1994. Prior to 
joining the Alliance, he spent 18 years with the U.S. Information Agency (USIA) as a Foreign 
Service Officer. He served as U.S. Cultural Attache in Beijing in the years immediately 
following the Tiananmen Square events of 1989, and led negotiations, which resulted in the 
restoration of the Fulbright program after its suspension by the Chinese government. He also 
served as director of USIS Chiang Mai, Thailand, and as Assistant Cultural Attache in Bangkok. 
He speaks Chinese and Thai. 

Michael’s domestic assignments with USIA include staff director/special assistant in the Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs, chief of Advising and Student Services, policy officer for 
East Asia, Voice of America branch chief for Southeast Asia, and desk officer for Southern 
Africa. Prior to joining the Foreign Service, Michael worked as a legislative and press aide for 
Rep. Robert McClory (R-IL), and as a journalist in Illinois and Texas. 

Michael received an M.A. from the University of Texas (Austin), a B.A. from Notre Dame, and 
spent a year at Melbourne University in Australia as a Rotary Graduate Fellow. He is originally 
from Chicago, IL. 
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1 . Are you appearing on behalf of yourself or a non-govemmental organization? 
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2. Have you or any organization you are representing received any Federal grants or 
contracts (including any subgrants or subrantracts) since October 1, 2012 related 
to the agencies or programs funded by the Subconunittee? 


Have you or any organization you are representing received any contracts or 
payments originating with a foreign govermnent since October 1, 2012 related to 
the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 


If your response to question #2 and/or #3 is “Yes”, please list the amount and 
source (by agency and program) of each Federal grant (or subgrant thereof) or 
contract (or subcontract thereof), and/or the amount and country of ori^ of my 
payment or contract originating with a foreign government. Please also indicate 
whether the recipient w^ you or the organization(s) you are n^resenting. 
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Testimony before the Subcommittee on State, Foreign 
Operations, and Related Programs for Fiscal Year 2016 

Committee on Appropriations 
US House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 

By Gerry D. Scott, HI 
Director 

American Research Center in Egypt 

Chairperson Granger, Ranking Member Lowey, and other members of the Subcommittee, 
I am grateful to have had the opportunity to submit testimony in 2014 and appreciate the 
opportunity to do so again now on proposed Fiscal Year 2016 funding for State, Foreign 
Operations, and Related Programs. On behalf of the President and Board of the American 
Research Center in Egypt (ARCE), we are submitting this testimony to express our strong 
support for continued United States Agency for International Development (USAID) 
funding for the preservation, conservation, and protection of unique world heritage sites 
in Egypt. 

As you know only too well, the political crisis in Egypt has had broad repercussions 
throughout Egyptian society and is deeply affecting US-Egyptian relations. But a lesser- 
known consequence of the current situation in Egypt is that Egypt’s extraordinary 
cultural heritage and its many unique and irreplaceable monuments and artifacts are at 
risk. The rich heritage represented by Egypt’s historical remains, a vital part of world 
heritage, has been directly threatened and global efforts spanning over 200 years to 
preserve and conserve this incredible cultural history could be destroyed or irreparably 
damaged. Past threats - barely avoided — to the unique holdings of the Egyptian 
Museum in Cairo, have become a reality at several other sites, tragically illustrated by the 
looting and severe damage to the Malawi National Museum in the Middle Egyptian city 
of Minya in August 2013 and the collateral bombing in .January 2014 of the Islamic Art 
Museum and Manuscript Library in Cairo. 

ARCE was instrumental is developing a registrar’s department and digital inventory at 
the Egyptian Museum with support from USAID and the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation 
and is currently engaged in assisting the Islamic Art Museum and Manuscript Library 
with the support of USAID and the Swiss Embassy. The registrars at the Egyptian 
Museum, shortly after completing their training with ARCE, were instrumental in the 
identification and recovery of stolen artifacts shortly after the January 201 1 revolution. 
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This experience served to underline the critical importance of the skills, processes, and 
tools that were successfully developed there. 

Recent news from Iraq and Syria about the destruction of irreplaceable heritage further 
reminds us of the urgency of both preserving world heritage and strengthening the 
capacity of those responsible for its protection. ARCE in collaboration with USAID has 
done exactly this and ARCE would welcome the opportunity to address similar dire 
needs at other key museums and sites in Egypt. 

Founded in 1948, the American Research Center in Egypt is the oldest organization in the 
United States dedicated to working with the broad based US academic community and 
university system, as well as other research organizations, to preserve, conserve, explore, 
and catalogue Egypt’s cultural heritage and to improve Egypt’s ability to preserve and 
protect its own irreplaceable sites. Given this focus, ARCE plays a critical role in 
fostering strong cultural ties between the U.S. and Egypt. Made up of over 30 institutions 
dedicated to the study of Egyptology and the preservation of Egyptian antiquities, ARCE 
is the leader of a coordinated effort to focus on all aspects of Egypt’s rich cultural 
heritage spanning the ancient Pharaonic period, as well as historically significant 
Christian and Islamic sites of more recent eras. 

ARCE’s support for scholarship on all of Egypt’s culture helps us maintain a balance 
between research and conservation interests in Egypt’s distant past and Egypt’s Christian 
and Islamic present. Exemplified by our fellowship program, made possible by the State 
Department’s Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs (ECA), study of modern Egypt 
is of critical importance to American scholars and underscores our commitment to 
strengthening cultural ties and broadening an understanding of Egypt’s richly layered 
heritage. In times that directly call for increased American knowledge of the Middle East, 
continuing support provided by the State Department’s ECA to ARCE and other 
American overseas research centers is of vital importance. 

ARCE members include prestigious universities and museums such as Johns Hopkins 
University, Brown University, the University of California sy.stem, the University of 
Chicago, Georgia State University, New York University, the University of 
Pennsylvania, Yale University, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art, and the Getty Conservation Institute among others, all of which have 
made critical efforts at the multiple sites in Egypt where they work. ARCE itself 
undertakes conservation projects and training activities in Egypt, as well as maintaining 
an essential coordinating office in Cairo, working tirelessly on behalf of our members in 
securing permission to work within Egypt, and performing a unique role in training and 
developing Egypt’s own human resources, specifically in the areas of archaeology, 
preservation, conservation and cataloging skills. 
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ARCE conservation, training, and employment programs in Egypt closely align with 
USAID's priority of promoting the effective management of Egypt's cultural heritage 
resources. The aim is to enhance cultural tourism, a key economic driver, and direct 
related economic benefits to the surrounding communities. 

During the most recently completed USAID grant, over 1000 Egyptians directly 
benefited from ARCE sponsored training programs that were designed to build their 
capacity to protect and preserve their own cultural past. As a follow on to the completed 
grant, a new three and a half year grant was awarded by USAID and signed in February 
2015. This grant allows ARCE to build on previous job creation and training initiatives, 
incorporating past programming successes with new training ideas. The inclusion of 
future leaders of the Egyptian government’s heritage organizations during this grant 
means that they will have the potential to influence future decision-making policies 
regarding the stewardship of Egypt’s cultural heritage, one of Eigypt’s most important 
economic resources. ARCE’s work aims to generate greater economic and educational 
benefits for those living in and around the proposed project sites. Encouraging the local 
population to invest in their cultural heritage helps to ensure their future participation in 
safeguarding that heritage against accelerated deterioration and loss. In order to preserve 
the investment that USAID and ARCE have already made over the last two decades of 
partnership, ARCE recognizes the importance of continuing to develop a cadre of 
Egyptian conservation and archaeology professionals, expanding employment 
opportunities for skilled workers through on-the-job training and mentoring; providing 
medium to long-term employment opportunities for unskilled workers; and further 
advancing conservation training at several sites throughout Egypt. 

ARCE's current programs in Luxor, Sohag, and Cairo give priority to building the 
capacity of Egyptian archaeologists, conservators, and all local stakeholders through 
training initiatives and cultural heritage educational courses. 

Our training initiatives in particular include an emphasis on the participation of women. 
As with ARCE’s past USAID programs, during our current grant period we will 
encourage significant participation by women in conservation and archaeology field 
schools. We seek to improve on the approximately 36% ratio of women trained in our 
most recently concluded grant. Over 200 women have participated in ARCE training 
programs to date. It is also noteworthy that ARCE itself employs Egyptian women in 
leading roles in conservation training and community awareness programs. 

While receiving operational support from our members and individual donors, in recent 
decades ARCE activities and those of our many member organizations have been either 
directly or indirectly supported by invaluable, targeted USAID funding. This visionary 
support by the US government has enabled ARCE and our member universities and 
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organizations to take extraordinary steps in recent years to preserve and conserve unique 
world heritage sites in Egypt, US government support and involvement in ensuring the 
protection of these sites and unique collections is now more important than ever; without 
it, the losses to Egypt’s shared global history could be devastating. 

While we are well aware that overall US government funding is highly constrained in the 
current budget environment, it is nonetheless critical that funds currently available for 
Egypt be considered for funding activities like those undertaken by ARCE and our US 
members in support of the critical preservation of Egypt’s shared world heritage. 

It is also important to note that the Committee on Appropriations has played an essential 
role over the past twenty years in helping to ensure the preservation of Egypt's 
irreplaceable global heritage. Because of our experience in conducting cultural research 
and fieldwork in Egypt and our ability to foster American-Egyptian relations in the areas 
of culture and education, ARCE was selected to undertake an important initiative by the 
Committee to provide funding for the preservation and restoration of Egypt’s cultural 
heritage. In a visionary step, it was the subcommittee on Foreign Operations that 
initiated funding for the preservation of Egypt's global legacy through a grant from 
USAID. Under this grant, a broad program of work was initiated that included 
conservation of hi.storically and culturally significant architecture, works of art, religious 
inscriptions, and archaeological artifacts representing thousands of years of Egypt’s 
historical and cultural achievement, as well as a broad range of training programs for 
Egyptians related to conserving and preserving this invaluable legacy. 

The results of this program have been far ranging and monuments that were on the verge 
of being lost have been saved and are now open to the public. In addition, hundreds of 
Egyptians have received technical training in various fields of heritage management, 
culturally significant objects have been preserved, and these results have been shared 
with the scholarly, professional, and general public through a series of publications. The 
work stands as a testament to the significant contribution that the United States of 
America has made to preserve Egypt’s cultural heritage as embodied in its magnificent 
monuments for future generations, as well as helping to insure that tourism can remain an 
important part of Egypt’s economy. 

Because of the significance of these USAID grants for the preservation of Egypt’s 
cultural heritage, to the overall cultivation of the relationship between Egypt and the 
U.S., and to the vitality of the American Research Center in Egypt, we convey our 
appreciation for the continuing support of the Committee and the Congress and extend 
our invitation to show' you the impact of this work, made possible by your vision, when 
next any of your members are traveling to Egypt. 
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Global Health Technologies Coalition Outside Witness Testimony for the Record 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
Appropriations Committee 
US House of Representatives 
March 23, 2015 

Erin Will Morton, Coalition Director, Global Health Technologies Coalition 

US Agency for International Development Global Health Programs FY 2016 
Appropriations 

Chairman Granger, Ranking Member Lowey, and members of the Committee, thank you for the 
opportunity to provide testimony on the fiscal year 2016 appropriations funding for the US 
Agency for International Development (USAID). We appreciate your leadership in global health, 
and we hope that your support will continue. I am submitting this testimony on behalf of the 
Global Health Technologies Coalition (GHTC), a group of 25 nonprofit organizations working 
together to advance US policies that can accelerate the development of new global health 
innovations — including new vaccines, drugs, diagnostics, microbicides, multipurpose prevention 
technologies (MPTs), and other tools — ^to combat global health diseases and conditions. 

The GHTC members strongly believe that, to meet the world's most pressing global health needs, 
it is critical to invest in research today so that the most effective health solutions are available 
now and in the future. We also believe that the US government has a historic and unique role in 
doing so. My testimony reflects the needs expressed by our member organizations, which 
include nonprofit advocacy organizations, policy think-tanks, implementing organizations, 
product development partnerships (PDFs), and many others.' 

We strongly urge the Committee to continue its established support for global health 
research and development (R&D) by: 

1. Sustaining and supporting US investment in global health research and product 
development and funding the Global Health Programs account under the State 
Department and USAID at US$10,078 billion, and to fully fund each disease or 
population-specific program under this account; 

2. Instructing USAID — in collaboration with other agencies involved in global 
health — to prioritize R&D within each of the disease and condition areas under 
USAID’s Global Health Programs account; and 

3. Requiring leaders at the State Department and USAID to join leaders of other US 
agencies to develop a cross-US government global health R&D strategy to ensure 
that US investments in global health research are efficient, coordinated, and 
streamlined. 

Critical need for new global health tools 

Every day, more than 35,000 people die from AIDS, tuberculosis (TB), malaria, and other 
neglected diseases around the world. For example, in the African region, maternal, newborn, and 


Global Health Technologies Coalition, http://www.ghtcoalition.org/coalition-member5.php 
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child mortality along with a broad array of vaccine-preventable and other communicable diseases 
remain urgent concerns. The health detriments caused by these diseases, even when not fatal, 
have profound impacts on other areas such as economic stability and access to education. These 
issues highlight the urgent need for sustained investment in global health research to deliver new 
tools to combat these devastating diseases. While some drugs and other health technologies do 
exist for these diseases, many have grown ineffective due to increasing drug resistance and 
toxicity or arc costly and difficult to administer in poor, remote, and unstable settings. In other 
cases, the needed tools to prevent, diagnose, and treat these diseases simply do not exist. While 
we must increase access to proven, existing drugs, vaccines, diagnostics, and other health tools to 
tackle global health problems, it is just as critical to develop the next generation of tools to fight 
existing disease and address emerging threats. Today’s investments in global health innovations 
to prevent and treat diseases in the developing world such as Ebola, extensively drug-resistant 
TB (XDR-TB), malaria, and neglected tropical diseases (NTDs) will mean millions of future 
lives saved. 

Leveraging the US capacity for innovation 

US investment in global health R&D has generated great success in treating devastating diseases 
and improving the lives of millions through new technologies. One of USAID's comparative 
advantages is that it can play a unique role in R&D by funding late-stage research and product 
development appropriate for the low-resource settings where they will be used. In addition, 
USAID has a global presence and a unique understanding of the needs of patients in different 
settings and contexts. We applaud the efforts that USAID has made in fo,stering innovation in 
health technologies, including: 

• Collaborating with private-sector partners across the country and around the world. 
Through product development partnerships (PDFs) — a unique form of public-private 
partnership designed to develop and introduce new tools for neglected diseases- — USAID 
supports research to improve health conditions around the world. One success of this 
collaborative model has been the development of a low-cost meningitis A vaccine, 
specifically designed for the millions of people in African countries who are at risk of 
contracting this deadly disease each year. This vaccine is having real-world lifesaving 
implications. To date, not a single case of meningitis A has been detected among the 
more than 215 million people who have been vaccinated since its introduction in 2010. 
Additionally, this vaccine is estimated to save $570 million in the next decade. 

• Coordinating with the Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation, Grand Challenges Canada, the 
government of Norway, and others through the Saving Lives at Birth research program, 
USAID focused on developing lifesaving innovations for mothers and newborns. 

Through Saving Lives at Birth, USAID has supported the scale-up of chlorhexidine, a 
low-cost antiseptic proven to reduce neonatal mortality from umbilical cord infection and 
is now working to scale up introduction in 12 additional countries. USAID provided 
funding for early clinical trials and accelerated the development of this lifesaving 
intervention that, at Just 50 cents per dose, could save the lives of 300,000 babies 
annually if fully scaled within USAID’s 24 priority countries. 
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• Funding the development of new antimalarial treatments, including tafcnoquine, a drug 
candidate that is currently in phase 3 clinical trials and is a potential single-dose treatment 
for the rad ical cure of P. vivax malaria. 

• Playing a key role in the global effort to fight TB by supporting research to develop new 
therapeutics and providing expertise on implementation and scale-up of the products that 
are ultimately licensed. 

• Supporting the distribution of more than 250 million courses of the child-friendly malaria 
drug Coartem® Dispersible, which is estimated to have saved 340,000 young lives from 
malaria between 2009 and 2013. 

The United States continues to be at the forefront of innovation in global health technology 
development, and the US government is involved in 200 of the 365 global health products 
currently in the pipeline. USAID has made great strides in fostering innovation in health 
technologies; some examples include supporting research to develop safe, effective, accessible, 
and acceptable tools for use in the developing world to prevent HIV — including microbicides 
based on antiretroviral drugs, which have shown the potential to prevent HIV infection in 
women, and HIV vaccines. The potential impact of this research is enormous. An effectively 
rolled-out AIDS vaccine providing 70 percent protection could reduce new annual infections by 
40 percent in its first decade and by almost half in 25 years — up to 1 9 million infections averted 
by 2050. Additionally, USAID continues to play a key role in the global effort to fight TB by 
supporting research to develop new therapeutics and providing expertise on implementation and 
scale-up of the products that are ultimately licensed. Continued research in this area is greatly 
needed as a new, shortened treatment course for TB could reduce transmission by 10 percent by 
2050, preventing 8 million infections and 2 million deaths in Southeast Asia alone, 

USAID has shown great leadership in its collaboration with the private sector, specifically 
through PDFs. While PDFs operate differently depending on their disease and product area(s) of 
focus, they typically employ a portfolio approach to R&D — pursuing multiple strategies for the 
same disease area — to accelerate product development. They also work in close partnership with 
academia, large pharmaceutical companies, the biotechnology industry, and regulatory and other 
government agencies in developing countries. 

PDFs are delivering on their promise to develop lifesaving products for use in countries where 
disease burdens are highest and no viable commercial markets exist. To date, PDFs have 
developed and licensed 19 products to combat neglected diseases in low- and middle-income 
countries. More can be expected from PDFs in the future with sustained and additional support: 
in 2012, PDFs had more than 374 biopharmaceutical, diagnostic, and vector-control candidates 
in various stages of development, including 23 in late-stage clinical trials. In the ne.xt five years, 
it is anticipated that several new technologies could be ready for use or in final stages of clinical 
development. 
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Addressing critical gaps 

USAID has been an important partner in product development for global health and must 
continue its role. The agency’s release of a five-year strategy for health-related research was a 
welcome sign of the agency’s prioritization of science, technology, and innovation. However, 
there are areas of USAID’s global health portfolio where additional research is needed. For 
instance, USAID currently does not include research into new' tools for TB vaccines and many 
areas of family planning and maternal and child health. USAID deserves to be commended for 
its efforts to provide treatments for five of the most highly prevalent NTDs in the developing 
world and for making its first, small grant forNTD research in 2014. To make additional 
progress against NTDs, USAID should implement and carry out an NTD R&D strategy to ensure 
that new tools are available to treat all NTDs, especially those with the highest death rates and 
for which current treatments are archaic, have significant side effects, and are often difficult and 
expensive to administer in resource-poor settings. 

Innovation as a smart economic choice 

Global health R&D brings lifesaving tools to those who need them most; however, the benefits 
are much broader than preventing and treating disease. It is also a smart economic investment in 
the United States, where it drives job creation, spurs business activity, engages academic 
institutions, and benefits the health of American citizens. Sixty-four cents of every US dollar 
invested in global health R&D benefits US-based researchers, many of whom conduct their 
research at US universities. As just one example of the many states positively impacted by global 
health R&D, the bioscience and life sciences industries in New York employ 80,000 people in 
the state, many of whom are global health researchers. Not only is this research beneficial to our 
economy, global health research benefits the health of Americans, too. For example, both dengue 
fever and Chagas disease have made resurgences in some states, and malaria and TB cases are on 
the rise as the world becomes more interconnected by international travel. In today’s globalized 
world, the health of Americans and the health of populations abroad are interdependent. 

Collaboration across the US government 

In addition to USAID, much of the support from the US government for global health R&D 
comes from federal agencies such as the Department of Defense (DoD), the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention (CDC), the Food and Drug Administration (FDA), the National Institutes 
of Health (NIH). These agencies demonstrate a continued commitment to innovation for global 
health products. Each of the.se US agencies play a unique and essential role in moving new 
global health technologies from concept to reality, and must partner with each other in order to 
achieve success. Increased collaboration across agencies is essential to ensuring that the 
relatively small amount of funding going towards R&D for global health is used to the fullest 
extent possible. We urge the Committee to encourage USAID to work with CDC, DoD, FDA, 
NIH, Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) Office of Global Affairs, and the White 
House Office of Science and Technology Policy and National Security Council to develop a 
whole-of-government approach for global health R&D. 


Recommendations 
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Support for global health research that saves lives around the world — while at the same time 
promoting innovation, creating jobs, and spurring economic growth at home — is unquestionably 
among the nation’s highest priorities. In keeping with this value, GHTC respectfully requests 
that the Committee do the following: 

1 . Sustain and support US investments in global health research and product development. 
As there is no specific line item in the federal budget that dictates funding levels for 
global health R&D, it is important to protect the US investment in the entire Global 
Health Programs account of the USAID budget as well as fully fund each disease-specific 
account, while also honoring US commitments to multilateral global health programs. 
USAID should include research for new technologies to improve health in each of its 
global health programs, including R&D for new tools to fight NTDs, vaccines for TB, 
and innovations that support maternal and child health and family planning. 

2. Fund the Global Health Programs account under the State Department and USAID at 
$10,078 billion. We ask that this support not come at the expense of robust funding for 
the entire set of poverty-focused humanitarian and development accounts within the State 
and Foreign Operations budget. 

3. Request that leaders at the State Department and USAID work with leaders at other US 
agencies, including NIH, CDC, FDA, DoD, HHS Office of Global Affairs, and the White 
House Office of Science and Technology Policy and National Security Council to 
develop a cross-US government global health R&D strategy to ensure that US 
investments in global health research are efficient, coordinated, and streamlined. The 
results of these initiatives should be reported to Congress and be made publicly available. 

4. USAID’s current Health Research Strategy only goes through 2015, and we ask that the 
Committee request an additional five-year strategy and an annual report on progress 
made that includes information on all US government agencies involved in global health 
R&D, including all R&D at USAID. 

On behalf of the members of GHTC, 1 would like to extend my gratitude to the Committee for 
the opportunity to testify. 
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Prior to joining the GHTC, Erin worked for seven years as a health policy consultant with the 
District Policy Group at Drinker Biddle. While at the firm, she represented clients in the global 
and domestic health care space, designing comprehensive advocacy strategies to help advance 
organizations' core missions. 

Early in her career, Erin worked for NARAL where she coordinated grassroots efforts for 
congressional campaigns. Erin has a bachelor's degree in political science from Dickinson 
College in Carlisle, PA and a master's in American government from Johns Hopkins University in 
Baltimore, MD. Erin is a proud Baltimore native and now lives with her husband in the Shaw 
neighborhood of Washington, DC. 
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Clause 2(g) of rule XI of the Rules of the House of Representatives requires non- 
governmental witness to disclose to the Committee the following information. A non- 
governmental witness is any witness appearing on behalf of himself/herself or on behalf of 
an organization other than a federal agency, or a state, local or tribal government. 

Your Name, Title, Business Address, and Telephone Number: 

Erin Will Morton 


1 . Are you appearing on behalf of yourself or a non-governmental organization? Please list 
organization(s) you are representing. 

Global Health Technologies Coalition (GHTC) 

2. Have you or any organization you are representing received any Federal grants or contracts 
(including any .subgrants or subcontracts) since October 1, 2012 related to the agencies or programs 
funded by the Subcommittee? 

The GHTC i.s a coalition of 25 non-profit organizations. PATH is one of those organizations, and 
acts at QHTC’s secretariat. PATH and GHTC act as separate entities for our advocacy activities. 
While GHTC itself has not received any federal grants or contracts, PATH has received several. To 
facilitate full disclosure, PATH’S federal grants and contracts as they related to this Subcommittee 
are attached. 

Yes No 


3. Have you or any organization you are r'epr'e.scnling received any contr acts or payments originating 
with a foreign government since October 1 , 20 1 2 r elated to the agencies or programs funded by the 
Subcommittee? 

The GHTC is a coalition of 25 non-profit organizations. PATH is one of those organizations, and acts 
at GHTC’s secretariat. PATH and GHTC act as separate entities for our advocacy activities. While 
GHTC itself has not received any contracts or payments originating with a for-eign government, PATH 
has received several. To facilitate full disclosure, PATH’S are attached. 

Yes No 


4. If your response to question #2 is and/or #3 is“Yes”, please list the amount arrd sour ce (by agency 
and program) of each Federal grant (or subgr ant thereof) or contract (or subcontract thereof), and/or 
the amount and country of origin of any payment or contract originating with a foreign governmertt. 
Please also indicate whether the recipient was you or the organ izatron(s) you are representing. 

See attached document. All grants were to PATH as an organization, not to the witness as an 
individual. 
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WRITTEN TESTIMONY 


Neeraj Mistry, MD, MPH 
Managing Director 

Global Network for Neglected Tropical Diseases 
Sabin Vaccine Institute 

Before tbe 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
Committee on Appropriations 
United States House of Representatives 
March 23, 2015 


Chairwoman Granger, Ranking Member Lowey, and Members of the Subcommittee, it is 
my pleasure on behalf of the Global Network for Neglected Tropical Diseases, an initiative of 
the Sabin Vaccine Institute (Sabin) to submit this written testimony to the Subcommittee to 
discuss the fiscal year (FY) 2016 budget request and the critical global health issue of neglected 
tropical diseases (NTDs), First and foremost, we thank the Subcommittee once again for your 
steadfast commitment to global health and ask, as you consider future investments in our 
nation’s foreign assistance programs, to show strong support for the U.S. Agency for 
International Development’s (USAID) Neglected Tropical Disease (NTD) Program. We request 
an increase in FY 2016 funding for the NTD Program from $100 million enacted in FY 2015 to 
$125 million for FY 2016. 

This increased amount will allow USAID to further maximize the benefits of increased 
drug donations received from pharmaceutical companies beyond 2012 levels, conduct impact 
assessment surveys to measure progress, and continue to support this successful public-private 
partnership, while also continuing needed investments to ensure that new discoveries make it 
through the pipeline and become available to people who need them most. The $13.5 million cut 
proposed in the President’s FY 2016 request would reverse many of the NTD elimination results 
achieved so far. 

As you know, NTDs impact over a billion people across Africa, Asia, and Latin America 
and the Caribbean, including more than 500 million children. These diseases cause blindness, 
crippling disability, malnutrition, stunted growth, delayed cognitive development, and increase 
the likelihood of contracting HIV. New disease burden estimates indicate that NTDs are among 
the leading global health problems across the developing world thwarting opportunities for social 
progress and economic grow'th. Seven of the most common NTDs are ascariasis (roundworm), 
trichuriasis (w'hipworm), hookworm, schistosomiasis (snail fever), lymphatic filariasis 
(elephantiasis), trachoma, and onchocerciasis (river blindness). 

NTDs continue to have devastating consequences for maternal and child health, access to 
education, and general health and nutrition, and yet continue to be recognized as a “best buy” in 
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public health costing as little as 50 cents per person per year. Thanks to the generous drug 
donations from leading pharmaceutical companies, like Merck & Co. Inc., GlaxoSmithKline, 
Johnson & Johnson, and Pfizer, and the efforts of USAID’s innovative NTD Program, a unique 
public/private partnership has been formed to efficiently and cost effectively address NTD 
control and elimination. Since FY 2006, the NTD Program has improved the lives of over 460 
million people, delivered more than 1 billion NTD treatments, and trained over 500,000 
community workers. It has exceeded expectations in its ability to deliver treatments for the 
seven most common NTDs, leveraging more than $6.7 billion worth of donated medicines, and 
operates in 25 countries including, Bangladesh, Indonesia, Nigeria, and Sierra Leone. 

In addition, new information has discovered an important link between a form of 
schistosomiasis (one of the diseases being targeted by the medicines) known as female genital 
schistosomiasis (FGS) and HIV/AIDS. FGS is now considered one of the most common 
gynecologic conditions in Sub-Saharan Africa, affecting as many as 100 million girls and 
women, it has been linked to a 3-4 fold increase in a woman’s risk of acquiring HIV/AIDS so 
that FGS may represent one of Africa’s most important co-factors in its AIDS epidemic, yet one 
that could be tackled through the package of NTD medicines. 


The progress over the past three years has been remarkable in reaching the goals of the 
London Declaration on NTDs — a partnership which includes the United Kingdom, the Bill and 
Melinda Gates Foundation, 13 pharmaceutical companies and the United States. In 2013, more 
than 1.35 billion treatments were supplied by pharmaceutical partners alone and more than 70 
endemic countries developing multi-year integrated NTD control plans (nearly a 50% increase 
since 2012). NTD partners continue to use a comprehensive London Declaration Scorecard to 
promote accountability, transparency, and evidence-based prioritization. However, significant 
funding gaps to implement comprehensive NTD control and elimination programs remain and 
without continued support by existing partners, as well as redoubled efforts to attract new 
bilateral partners, scale up implementation, and increase global resources, we will not achieve 
the 2020 target goals. It is estimated that the annual global funding is over $220 million per 
year. That is why funding for USAID’s NTD Program must remain steady and, the inclusion of 
NTD control measures within other USAID programs or among broader U.S. government 
programming should also be considered. Opportunities for cross-sectoral coordination may 
include maternal and child health services delivery platforms (e.g., childhood immunizations, 
vitamin supplements), water, sanitation and hygiene programs, as well as food security and 
nutrition initiatives. Greater investment in NTD-related research and development Is also 
needed to support the introduction of new technologies (e.g., drugs, vaccines and diagnostics) to 
ensure the achievement of the goals ofdisease control and elimination, and address the urgent 
needs of particularly neglected patient populations, including those suffering from NTDs with 
the highest death rates. 

We applaud the United States government’s on-going commitment and vital dedication to 
the NTD cause, which has been instrumental in inspiring similar efforts by partner countries to 
initiate control programs and allocate funding. It is important to note that, if funding for 
USAID’s NTD Program is cut to the budget level proposed in the President’s FY 2016 budget, 
the capacity to deliver the increased drug donations to those who need them most will be 
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significantly reduced and we may see a resurgence of many of these NTDs. Furthermore, the 
momentum generated over the past few years could well stall if the United States steps back 
from its global leadership role in N'FD control and elimination efforts. We urge you, therefore, to 
vigorously support this successful public/private partnership that will benefit not only the 
developing world, but will ultimately benefit the economic prosperity and national security of the 
United States by helping to lift millions across the globe out of a vicious cycle of poverty and 
disease. 


We thank the Subcommittee for your outstanding leadership on this issue and the 
opportunity to submit written testimony regarding USAID’s NTD Program and the FY 2016 
budget. 


### 
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Dr. Neeraj Mistry 
Managing Director 

Global Network for Neglected Tropical Diseases 


Dr. Neeraj Mistry joined the Global Network for Neglected Tropical Diseases as Managing Director in July 2010. He 
will focus his talents on advocacy and resource mobilization efforts, creatively bringing likeminded groups and 
individuals together for the common purpose of controlling and eliminating neglected tropical diseases (NTDs). 

A public health physician, Dr. Mistry was a founding member and former vice president of the Global Business 
Coalition on HiV/AIDS, Tuberculosis and Malaria (GBC). and brings extensive experience in global health policy and 
programming, having worked in developing and developed countries, in the public and private sectors in clinical 
practice, health policy and soda! development. 

While at GBC. Dr. Mistry provided substantive and strategic input to the organization's regional offices and 
departments. He developed the Business AIDS Methodology (BAM™) and Best Practice AIDS Standard (BPAS™) 
and conceptualized and led GBC's work on co-investment and public-private partnerships with the President's 
Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR) and the Global Fund, where he continues to support the technical review 
panel. 

Following the completion of his medical training at the University of the Witwatersrand Medical School in 
Johannesburg. South Africa. Dr. Mistry focused on HIV/AIDS, occupational health, family practice and sexual and 
reproductive health. Dr. Mistry also worked at the National Health Service (NHS) in London and with Merck & Co. Inc. 
dealing with public affairs for Europe, the Middle East and Africa. He holds a Master's degree in health policy and 
economics from the London School of Economics and Political Science. He is currently reading for a Masters in 
Liberal Arts at Johns Hopkins. 
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[Insert Subcommittee Name Here] 

Witness Disclosure Form 

Clause 2(g) of rule XI of the Rules of the House of Representatives requires non- 
governmental witnesses to disclose to the Committee the following information. A 
non-governmental witness Is any witness appearing on behalf of himself/herself or 
on behalf of an oi^anization other than a federal agency, or a state, local or tribal 

government. 

Your Name, Business Address, and Telephone Number: 

miSTT^V 


1 . Are you appearing on behalf of yourself or a non-govemmental organization? 
Please list organization(s) you are representing. 

/l/cnYi/Cc 

7>lSlA^e5 - Ar/ of 

2. Have you or any organization you are representing received any Federal grants or 
contracts (including any subgrants or subcontracts) since October 1, 2012 related 
to the agencies or programs funded by the Subconunittee? 

Yes No /\/oj~ ’Dffzcari'^ 

3. Have you or any organization you are representing received any contracts or 
payments originating with a foreign government since October 1, 2012 related to 
the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 

Yes No ^^TTTrC-ik^ 

4. If your response to question #2 and/or #3 is “Yes”, please list the amount and 
source (by agency and program) of each Federal grant (or subgrant thereof) or 
contract (or subcontract thereof), and/or the amount and country of origin of any 
payment or contract originating with a foreign government. Please also indicate 
whether the recipient was you or the organization(s) you are representing. 


Signature; 


Date: ()Sr2^ lO- 







Subcommittee for State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
Committee on Appropriations 
Witness Disclosure Form - Part II 

Dr. Neeraj Mistry, Managing Director 

The Global Network for Neglected Tropical Diseases/ 

Sabin Vaccine Institute 


In response to Questions 2, 3, and 4 

1/1/11-9/30/13 Sseikfrom National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases (NiAID of the NlHj for 
"Product Development of a Membrane Tetraspanin Vaccine Against Schistosomiasis.” (Grant # 
1R56A1090577-01) 


1/1/11-12/31/15 S.9IVI euros from The Netherlands Ministry of Foreign Affairs for Human Hookworm 
Vaccine Development under the Product Development Partnership model, (Grant # 23386) 


5/1/14-4/30/15 S75K sub-contract from Baylor College of Medicine in reference to BCM's NIAID-NIH 
funded Partnership for Biodefense (ROl: RFA-Ai-11-014) 
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House Committee on Appropriations, 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Progr,vms 


Fiscal Year 2016 Budget Request 


Via Electronic Mail: 
SFApprop.Detailee@mail.house.gov 


Name of Submitting Institution/Eiitity 

Humane Society International (HSI) 

Humane Society of the United States (HSUS) 


Primary Contact 

Kitty Block 
Vice President 

Humane Society International 
2100 L Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20037 
Tel: 301-258-3106 
kblock@hsi.org 


Secondary Contact 
Masha Kalinina 

International Trade Policy Specialist 
Humane Society International 
700 Professional Drive 
Gaithersburg, MD 20879 
Tel: 240-750-4238 
mkalinina@hsi.org 


Project Statement of Purpose: 


We request that S30 million be appropriated to support environmental trade capacity building and 
environmental cooperation activities related to implementation of the environment chapters of the United 
States - Peru Trade Promotion Agreement (PTPA), the United States - Central America - Dominican Republic 
Free Trade Agreement (CAFTA-DR), the United States - Panama Free Trade Agreement and the United 
States - Colombia Free Trade Agreement. These funds arc made available through the U.S. Agency for 
International Development (USAID) and the U.S. Department of State. 


Background 

Implementation of environment chapters ofU.S. free trade agreements (FT As) involves cooperation 
among USAID, U.S. Department of State, and the U.S. Trade Representative’s office (USTR). Other agencies 
may also be involved depending on the agreement (e.g., Fish and Wildlife Seivice). The programs involved in 
implementation of the environment chapters of these agreements are designed by the U.S. and the trading 
partner/s involved. The countries prepare a work plan for environmental trade capacity building and 
environmental cooperation that becomes the guide for on-thc-ground work. Programs are typically 
implemented by a hybrid of government personnel, and the public and private sector. These programs are 
critical to the success of our free trade agreements and require specific funding allocation. 

Unfortunately, funds for trade capacity building have steadily declined. In fiscal year 2013, “U.S. 
funding for environmental cooperation activities to CAFTA-DR countries was 1 8 percent of its 2009 level, 
and funding for Peru FTA activities was 41 percent of its 2009 level.”' We encourage Congress to increase 


I Government Accountability Office (GAO), Report to Congressional Requesters, Free Trade Agreements: Office of the U.S. 
Trade Representative Should Continue to Improve Its Monitoring of Environmental Commitments, November 2014, available 
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FY 2016 Appropriations Request 

funding levels so that our trade partners can implement essential FTA environmental provisions. Funding for 
these programs is not an earmark request. Work done on these programs will be competitively bid out. 

Agency, Program, Amount of Money Involved: 

Total Project Cost; S30 million. This would include S 10 million for environmental trade capacity 
building under the PTPA, $ 1 0 million for environmental trade capacity building under C AFTA-DR and $ 1 0 
million to be split between Panama and Colombia for environmental activities related to implementation of 
the environment chapters of these agreements. 

The 2015 Consolidated and Further Continuing Appropriations Act stated as follows (note: this text is 
identical to the FYI4 budget): 

(i) TRADE CAPACITY . — Funds appropriated by this Act under the headings “Development 
Assistance’’ and “Economic Support Fund’’ should be made available for labor and 
environmental capacity building activities relating to free trade agreements with countries of 
Central America, Colombia, Peru, and the Dominican Republicfemphasis added) 

This language is in stark contrast to prior funding allocations for important free trade agreements because 1 ) 
the section docs not indicate a specific dollar amount allocated for environmental trade capacity building; and 
2) the section indicates that funds “should” be allocated, as opposed to the stronger “shall” be allocated, 
thereby creating the possibility that no fimding at all will go toward environmental trade capacity building. 

The chart below summarizes how funding has been appropriated toward trade capacity building from 
FY 2008 to FY 2015. A more detailed version of this chart, citing the language of each appropriations bill, is 
not included due to space restrictions but can be made available upon request. In past years, between $ 1 6 and 
$36 million has been allocated specifically toward trade capacity building. Since FY 1 3, no specific sum has 
been allocated, which places funding at the discretion of the agencies involved. Trade capacity building is a 
critical part of the implementation of the U.S. FT As, as will be further explained below, and funding for its 
execution should be concrete and compulsory. 



PTPA 

CAFTA-DR ■ 

TOTAL 

FY 2008* 

$6 million (labor and 
environment) 

$10 million (labor and environment) 

$16 miiUon 

FY 2009* 

$10 million (environment) 

$20 million (labor and environment) 

$30 million 

FY 2010* 

$16 million (labor and 
environment, with $13 
million for environment 
specificallv) 

$20 million (trade capacity building 
generally, including labor and environment) 

$36 million 

FY2011 

N/A (no relevant language) 

N/A 

FY 2012 

$20 million for PTPA and CAFTA (labor and environment) 

$20 million 

FY 2013 

N/A (no relevant language) 

N/A 

FY2014 

No specific $ amount allocated, and text includes “should” and not “shall” 

Ambiguous 

FY 2015 

No specific $ amount allocated, and text includes “should” and not “shall” 

Ambiguous 


*Baseci on information in the Bili as well as accompanying explanatory statement. 


at http;//'A'w\v,gao,gov/a.ssets/670/666782-pdf. 
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FY 2016 Appropriations Request 


We are submitting this request with the hope that Congress will again include a specific binding provision in 
the FY 2016 spending bill dedicating fiinding for environmental trade capacity building under the above- 
mentioned FT As. 

Project Summary: 

The PTPA, CAFTA-DR, Panama FTA and Colombia FTA contain provisions requiring parties to 
effectively enforce their environmental laws and committing parties to environmental cooperation activities 
that include wildlife and forest protection, as well as other pressing environmental concerns. Environmental 
trade capacity building funding is critical to carrying out these obligations, particularly since many U.S. 
trading partners arc not at the same level of economic development as the U.S. and need assistance reaching 
the level of environmental protection specified in the agreement and called for by the U.S. 

The November 20 1 4 report by the Government Accountability Office (GAO Report 15-161), which 
reviewed implementation of environmental commitments under U.S. FT As, reported that the trade partners 
assessed have made important strides toward the FTA environmental goals in major part thanks to the capacity 
building efforts of the United States. Some examples of these achievements include: 

• Chile created enforcement agencies and modernized its system for evaluating the 
environmental impact of projects; 

• El Salvador launched a National Environmental Strategy; 

• Guatemala created a unit to verify compliance with natural resource protections; and 

• Peru improved management and monitoring of its forest resources. 

i-Iowevcr, the GAO report found that “Chile, El Salvador, Guatemala and Peat continue to face 
environmental challenges, including limited techniai! capacity and enforcement resources,” highlighting how 
critical continued dedicated funding is to effective implementation of U.S. FTAs. 

Environmental trade capacity building funding is critical to addressing broad issues, such as: 

(1) effective enforcement of environmental laws, including those focused on implementation of 
multilateral environmental agreements (MEAs); 

(2) institutional changes and reforms, such as reforms of national environmental laws and/or 
changes to Ministries (e.g., in Peru, a Ministry of Environment was established following entry into 
force of the PTPA); and 

(3) goals of increasing public participation, such as through the establishment of independent 
secretariats that receive citizen complaints about environmental enforcement issues, or creation of 
national advisory committees that assist the government with trade and environment policy. 

Our organizations are not only concerned wdth broader objectives as outlined above, but also with 
more specific issues dealing with wildlife protection and deforestation/destruction ot natural habitats. This 
includes programs that focus on successful implementation of national laws implementing the Convention on 
International Trade in Endangered Species of Wild Fauna and Flora (CITES) (applicable to forestry and 
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FY 2016 Appropriations Request 

wildlife), training for govemment officials on howto identify and properly confiscate illegally traded wildlife, 
wildlife rescue and rehabilitation, and promotion of ecotourism as an economic alternative to poaching and 
illegal wildlife trade. 

Explicitly designating funding in FY 20 1 6 to implement environmental obligations under U .S. FTAs is 
necessary to support new and ongoing multi-stakeholder programs. Since the PTPA, CAFTA-DR, and 
Panama and Colombia FTAs arc the most recently negotiated, and have the most comprehensive 
environmental obligations, we believe emphasis should be placed on these agreements. 

Budget Breakdown (S30 million total): 

• PTPA - $10 million: $2 million for wildlife in particular, $8 million for all other areas. 

o Wildlife programs*, including the establishment of wildlife rescue centers. 

o Strengthening the capacity to develop, implement and enforce environmental and forest 
sector laws and regulations, putting sptxial emphasis on national and regional forest 
authorities. 

o Support for implemenation of the Forestry and Wildlife law and regulations, and any future 
reforms of such law and regulations. 

o Training Peruvian govemment officials and NGOs at the national, local and regional levels 
on effective implementation of environmental laws, including those implementing MEAs 
like CITES that are listed in the environment chapter. 

o Building capacity to promote transparency and public participation in forest sector 

governance (c.g., including civil society in discussions/consultations about legal reforms of 
the forestry sector). 

o Support for the Environmental Affairs Council and Environmental Cooperation 
Agreement. 

• CAFTA-DR - $10 million: S2 million for wildlife in particular, S8 million for all other areas. 

o Wildlife programs,* 

o Continued support for strengthening effective enforcement and implementation of 

environmental laws, including those implementing MEAs such as CITES, at the national, 
regional and local levels. 

o Continued support for wildlife rescue centers to handle the numerous animals (including 
support for infrastructure) confiscated from the illegal wildlife trade, in order to ensure the 
best possible rehabiliation and release. 

o Continued support for the Independent Secretariat, pursuant to the obligations of the 
agreement, who considers citizen submissions regarding effective enforcement of 
environmental laws (support includes salary, personnel, overhead, and a publicly available 
website). 

o Continued support for the Environmental Affairs Council and Environmental Cooperation 
Agreement. 

• Panama and Colombia FTAs - $10 million: $2 million for wildlife in particular, $8 million for 
all other areas. 

o Wildlife programs.* 

o Support for implementation of environmental commitments under the FTAs. 
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FY 2016 Appropriations Request 

o Support for effective enforcement and implementation of environmental laws, including 
those implementing MEAs such as CITES, at the national, regional and local levels. 

As indicated, our organizations believe that of the total amount for environmental trade capacity 
building under the above-mentioned four FTAs, not less than $2 million should be set aside for wildlitc 
programs in particular, including: 

o Wildlife protection and enforcement (includes training, public outreach, establishment and 
maintenance of wildlife rescue centers, and ccolourism programs that provide an 
alternative income source to poaching — all of which will also help countries meet their 
obligations under the trade agreements to effectively enforce their national environmental 
laws, including those implementing CITES). 

Proposed Language for FY 2016: 

(h ) TRADE CAPACITY.— Of the funds appropriated hy this Act under the headings “Development 
Assistance" and “ Economic Support Fund" , not less than $30,000,000 shall be made availablefor 
environmental trade capacity building activities related to implementation of the environment 
chapter of free trade agreements with the countries of Centra! America and the Dominican Republic 
($10,000,000), Colombia ($5,000,000), Panama ($5,000,000). and Pent ($10,000,000). 


Of these funds, $2,000,000 under CAFTA-DR, $2,000,000 under the United States-Peru TPA and 

h.000,000 combined under the United States-Panama FTA and United States-Colombia FTA shall 
he used for wildlife protection and conservation programs, including support to wildlife rescue 
centers. The Office of the United States Trade Representative (USTR), the United States Agency for 
International Development (USAID), and the United States Department of State shall work together 
to determine priority funding needs. 


*Note: Our proposed language for FY 1 6 does not include a request for funding for labor initiatives 
as this is outside the scope of our organization’s work, although we recognize that labor and 
environment funding are typically addressed together. Our hope is that any funding lor labor will be 
provided in addition to the funding requested above. 
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Masha Kalinina is an International Trade Policy Specialist with Humane Society International (HSI). 
Specializing in wildlife trade, Ms. Kalinina advocates for strong wildlife provisions in the environment 
chapters of US Free Trade Agreements. She also provides comments on draft wildlife regulations of 
other countries. Additionally, Ms. Kalinina attends meetings of the Convention on International Trade in 
Endangered Species of Wild Fauna and Flora (CITES) and the International Polar Bear Forum, among 
others, advocating for increased protections for various species. 

Prior to HSI, Masha worked for Boot Allen Hamilton providing consulting services for clients including 
the US Department of Defense, Securities and Exchange Commission, and the Intelligence Community. 
Masha earned her Bachelor of Business Administration (BBA) from The George Washington University 
and her law degree from the William and Mary School of Law. She a barred attorney in the state of 
Maryland. 

Publications: US Endangered Species Act (ESA) Petition to List the African Elephant as Endangered (2015) 
(co-author). 
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Witness Disclosure Form 

Clause 2(g) of rule XI of the Rules of the House of Representatives requires non- 
governmental witnesses to disclose to the Committee the following information. A 
non-governmental witness is any witness appearing on behalf of himself/herself or 
on behalf of an organization other than a federal agency, or a state, local or tribal 

government. 


Your Name, Business Address, and Telephone Number: 


1 . Are you appearing on behalf of yourself or a non-governmental organization? 
Please list organization(s) you are representing. 


MxJUrrla/^C- 


Have you or any organization you are representing received any Federal grants or 
contracts (including any subgrants or subcontracts) since October 1, 2012 related 
to the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 


3. Have you or any organization you are representing received any contracts or 
payments originating with a foreign govermnent since October 1, 2012 related to 
the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 


4. If your response to question #2 and/or #3 is “Yes”, please list the amount and 
source (by agency and program) of each Federal grant (or subgrant thereof) or 
contract (or subcontract thereof), and/or the amount and country of origin of any 
payment or contract originating with a foreign government. Please aiso indicate 
whether the recipient was you or the organization(s) you are representing, 

Sif00,000 -^rr, ^ U S. s 


/)1ard < 30/5 


Signature; 
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Written Testimony by Bishop Oscar Cantu 
Chairman, Committee on International Justice and Peace 
United States Conference of Catholic Bishops to the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 

March 23, 2015 

On behalf of the Committee on International Justice and Peace of the United States 
Conference of Catholic Bishops (USCCB), I thank the Subcommittee on State, Foreign 
Operations, and Related Programs for this opportunity to submit testimony on appropriations for 
FY 2016, We urge you to preserve funding for the international poverty-reducing humanitarian 
and development accounts specified in the table below' that address factors that cause or 
exacerbate poverty such as health, infrastructure, armed conflict, and forced migration. 


Agency 

Account 

Amount (S in 
thousands) 

USAID 

Maternal Health and Child Survival 

$770,000 

USAID 

Nutrition 

$120,000 

USAID 

Vulnerable Children (orphans and displaced children) 

$30,000 

USAID 

HIV/AIDS (USAID Programs) 

$330,000 

USAID 

Malaria, TB, & other infectious diseases 

$1,078,000 

DOS/PEPFAR 

HIV/AIDS (State Funding/PEPFAR) 

$5,670,000 

USAID 

Development Assistance (including water, education) 

$2,999,694 

USAID/OFDA 

International Disaster Assistance 

$2,100,000 

DOS/PRM 

Migration and Refugee Assistance 

$3,300,000 

DOS/PRM 

Emergency Refugee and Migration Assistance 

$100,000 

MCC 

Millennium Challenge Corporation 

$1,250,000 

DOS/iO 

Contributions to International Peacekeeping Activities 

$2,930,223 

DOS/IO 

Peacekeeping Operations 

$495,200 

DOS/iO 

Peace Response Mechanism 

$150,000 

DOS/IO 

Green Climate Fund 

$350,000 


Generous and effective international assistance is a moral imperative to assist “the least 
of these” by promoting human life and dignity, advancing solidarity with the poor, and 
enhancing human security in our world. Such aid gives life to our values as a nation and is a 
requirement of United States leadership in the world. 

In The Joy of the Gospel, Pope Francis argues, “The need to resolve the structural causes 
of poverty cannot be delayed, not only for the pragmatic reason of its urgency for the good order 
of society, but because society needs to be cured of a sickness which is weakening and 
frustrating it, and which can only lead to new crises... Inequality is the root of social ills” (#202). 
Fie calls on all nations to express true solidarity with the poor and to address the growing 
inequality in the world, an inequality that “eventually engenders a violence which recourse to 
arms cannot and never will be able to resolve” (#60). He elsewhere notes that among the poorest 
and most abandoned are migrants and refugees” who need more humane conditions and need the 
causes of their migration to be addressed. (World Day of Migrants & Refugees (2015)). 
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The American public shares a commitment to people in poor developing countries. A 
2010 World Public Opinion survey found that Americans believe international assistance is 
about 25% of the federal budget. When asked what percentage would be more appropriate, 
people say about 10%. The actual amount of the federal budget allocated to international 
assistance is approximately 1%, while the accounts that the USCCB supports total only about 
0.5%. We urge you to hear the cry of the poor and to protect international assistance that saves 
lives, protects those that God holds dear, and reduces desperation that can drive violence. 

Reflections on Foreign Aid Reform Elements 

We would like to otTer some strategic recommendations on how the United States can 
rebalance and refocus its international assistance for better results. Our recommendations 
complement the testimony that Catholic Relief Services, the bishops’ relief and development 
agency, has offered the Subcommittee. Woven throughout these recommendations is a common 
theme that we believe will improve the effectiveness of international assistance. We strongly 
recommend that the United States design and develop a systematic and strategic 
partnership with American civil society, in particular faith-based organizations, and 
increase its support to civil society and faith-based communities in the developing world. 

1. Towards a more just balance among defense, diplomacy and development 

Poverty-reducing assistance is not only a moral imperative, it is also a direct inve.stment 
in peace and stability in our world, contributing to the security of all. As Pope Benedict XVI 
taught in his 2009 World Day of Peace Message, “to fight poverty is to build peace” (#15). Pope 
Francis agrees: “Today in many places we hear a call for greater security. But until exclusion 
and inequality in society and between people are reversed, it will be impossible to eliminate 
violence.... When a society - whether local, national, or global - is willing to leave a part of 
i tself on the fringes, no political programs or resources spent on law enforcement or surveillance 
can indefinitely guarantee tranquility” (The Joy of the Gospel. # 59). Shortly after the 9/1 1 
attacks our Bishops’ Conference warned, “Our nation must join wilh others in addressing 
policies and problems that provide fertile ground in which terrorism can thrive.” We urge our 
political leaders to look beyond a limited focus on counter-terrorism to address the poverty and 
powerlessness that make some people easier recruits for violence and terror. 

Poorly governed and impoverished countries, such as South Sudan and Nigeria, are often 
the most vulnerable to violence and civil conflict. The war in Somalia, terrorist attacks in 
Nigeria, and the activities of Al-Qaeda in the Islamic Maghreb in Mali have led observers to 
declare Africa a new front in the struggle against terrorism. The rise of terrorist groups in Africa 
and the resultant loss of lives are not solely the result of ideology: they are also the consequence 
of poor governance, mismanagement of latent conflict, and crushing poverty. While police and 
militarj' initiatives attempt to halt terrorist attacks, the United States and its allies must not limit 
its response solely to military operations. 

In Afghanistan and Iraq, two other fragile countries, the United States has spent 
significant resources on a military approach to ending conflict. The brave men and women of 
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the American armed forces have done everything asked of them, yet the Afghan and Iraqi people 
are far from living in peace. It is clear the U.S. strategy must be broadened to include much 
greater investment in U.S. diplomacy, such as the promotion of inclusive and responsive 
government, peace talks among warring parties, and dialogue and reconciliation between 
opposing ethnic communities. Wo urge you to increase diplomatic and development capacity in 
places where the United States is also involved militarily. We also urge USAID and other 
development bodies to integrate peacebuilding programming more fully into their work. It is 
important to increase the capacity of the State Department Bureau of Conflict and Stabilization 
Operations to address conflict and injustice. Congress should also expand funding for the 
USAID Offices of Transitional Initiatives and Conflict Management and Mitigation, and the 
Complex Crisis Fund. We recommend that you call for a review and renewal of these initiatives 
to build greater coordination and more efficient management. These improvements will develop 
their ability to prevent conflict before it breaks out, mitigate it when it does occur, and eventually 
to foster peaceful and Just relations. These offices should also place a much greater priority on 
partnering with, and strengthening, civil society and faith-based institutions. These vital 
institutions can play key roles in addressing societal and state injustices that can lead to conflict, 
and in transitioning from open conflict to sustainable peace through rebuilding social cohesion. 

A new and revamped strategy must promote greater investment in human development at 
the grassroots level, and strengthen local civil society and faith-based efforts to promote peace 
and prosperity. This requires increases in allocations to the development accounts listed above 
that reduce poverty and build peace. Bill O'Keefe from Catholic Relief Services will testify 
before your subcommittee and will present more detailed information on these concerns. 

2. Towards a more just balance in U.S. government support to local government, 

private enterprise and civil society 

A healthy, prosperous and peaceful society has three essential social components: an 
inclusive, democratic and responsive government; a robust and fair private enterprise sector; and 
a vibrant, organized and effective range of civil society institutions that defend the common good 
of the people. The ability of governments to meet their re.sponsibilities to their citizens must be 
developed, but it is critical that civil society be .strengthened to help hold governments and 
business accountable to their people. Greater investments in developing civil society, human 
rights, freedom of the press, freedom of religion and other democracy-building activities are 
investments in peace and stability. 

Local civil society and faith-based groups play crucial roles in promoting integral 
human development. In poor developing countries. Church groups are particularly close to the 
poor, and are trusted institutions. Faith-based development institutions offer health care, 
education and community development in areas where governments often have no effective 
presence. Strong civil society and faith-based groups act as the critical third pillar of social 
development in addition to government and private enterprise. Faith-based groups can help hold 
governments accountable to their people and act as checks on corruption and state abuse of 
power. The experiences of Kenya, Zimbabwe and the Democratic Republic of the Congo 
(DRC) show the importance of free and fair elections, but democracy is more than elections. 
During our past visits to the DRC. our Committee has seen how a strong faith community can 
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help hold its government answerable to the people. The Catholic Church along with other civil 
society groups forced the DRC parliament to ensure that upcoming elections are not simply an 
expression of ruling party power, but rather reflect the voice of the people. 

In states transitioning out of, or in the midst of, conflict such as the DRC, Mali, Cote 
d’Ivoire, and South Sudan, it is incumbent on civil society and particularly faith-based groups to 
help ensure that governments build inclusive and effective structures. Church groups are well- 
placed agents of reconciliation among peoples and groups struggling to overcome past conflict 
and its trauma. Reconciliation rights wrongs, heals trauma, and restores social cohesion - all of 
which are essentia! elements for long-term .sustainable peace. It is crucial for resolving 
protracted refugee and IDP situations. The U.S. Government should increase its support to faith- 
based groups and civil society peacebuilding efforts in places like Cote d’Ivoire, Mali, Central 
African Republic (CAR) and South Sudan to sustain peace once the fighting has stopped. 

3. Towards a Strategic Partnership with American Civil Society and Faith-based Groups 

The most effective way to build faith-based communities and a strong civil society in the 
developing world is for U.S. Government agencies (Department of State, USAID, MCC, 
Department of Agriculture, and others) to craft a strategic partnership with American civil 
society and faith-based organizations. Government to government assistance and appropriate 
partnerships between American business and business firms in the developing world are 
important, but alone they are not sufficient to ensure poverty reduction and integral human 
development. For developing societies to promote the common good of all, with a special 
priority for poor and vulnerable people, civil society and faith communities, the third pillar of a 
healthy society, must be empowered and strengthened. The United States should call on the best 
of American civil society and faith-based groups, such as Catholic Relief Services (CRS), to help 
accomplish this goal. To this end, strong conscience clause protection that allows religious 
institutions to participate to the fullest extent possible, while maintaining their religious freedom, 
is essential. Faith-based organizations, which have significant local infrastructures, local trust, 
experience, and presence in remote areas, can use these strengths to promote development. 

While appreciating the Administration’s collaboration to date, more and deeper 
partnerships among the U.S. Government, American NGOs and local civil society would 
strengthen the work of Feed the Future and the Millennium Challenge Corporation. Strong 
country ownership and in-country planning are elements of these two programs. To be authentic, 
ownership must come from all parts of society, not just government. Planning and 
implementation of these programs must include organizations that represent people living in 
poverty if these initiatives are to meet the goal of reducing poverty. Poverty reduction should be 
the ultimate goal of all U.S, assistance, including the MCC and Feed the Future. Rising GDPs 
are encouraging, but they must be accompanied by just income distribution that reduces poverty 
and marginalization. 

One w'ay to strengthen and promote American NGOs and faith-based groups is to make 
USAID development programs more flexible and less onerous. USAID should ensure that it 
funds community-based development programming through grants and cooperative agreements 
rather than contracts, as established by law. Successful and sustainable development programs 
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depend on long-term local partnerships that are deeply rooted and promote local ownership and 
knowledge. This is facilitated by U.S. partners who have spent years developing collaborations 
of mutuality with their in-country counterparts. Projects built on the bedrock of these 
partnerships guarantee local ownership and community buy-in and stand a much better chance of 
success. The best mechanism to support these community-based projects is through grants and 
cooperative agreements that respect the goals and the hopes of the local communities that design 
them. Grants and cooperative agreements also allow greater flexibility to respond to changing 
environments and complex working conditions. 

4. Towards Greater Assistance to Fragile States 

The MCC, Feed the Future, and the Global Development Alliance have targeted “well- 
performing” countries where designers believed impact would be significant. This strategy is 
based on valid assumptions. We urge the United States to prioritize poverty reduction in these 
country programs. In addition, we urge the U.S. government to reconsider aid to other 
poorly governed countries. The effort to reduce the number of countries where the United 
States is active means that there are a number of poor performing countries, particularly in 
Africa, that are marginalized, further deepening poverty. In these fragile states poverty is high, 
local governance is flawed, and people are struggling to support their families in dignity. In 
states like Togo, The Gambia, Chad, the CAR and others, large, long-term development 
programs through local governments may not be the best strategy. However, the United States 
can support American faith-based organizations, like CRS, other NGOs and their partners in 
these nations to defend the human dignity of people living in poverty. They can provide 
programs that care for refugees and the internally displaced and aid their return home. Together 
they can provide community-based health, education and agricultural services, and promote 
peace and justice to reduce poverty and defend human rights. In this way, the United States 
would demonstrate true solidarity with the poorest people in the poorest places at the same time 
that it strengthens civil society so that these nations can move toward better performance. The 
people of these nations should not be locked out of major U.S. development assistance and thus 
locked into perpetual poverty and desperation. 

5. Towards Greater Peacekeeping and Peacebuilding in Fragile States 

The United States, in collaboration with other nations, supports UN peacekeeping 
missions in countries like Sudan, South Sudan, the CAR and the DRC. These missions work in 
intractable conflicts under extremely difficult conditions, attempting to keep a peace that has not 
been fully consolidated. Despite the challenges, peacekeeping has made progress in CAR and 
the DRC. Sadly, the same is not true in South Sudan. Persistence, resources, international 
pressure and creativity are required if the fighting and the suffering are to end. The United 
States must maintain its support to peacekeeping missions that protect human lives and 
ensure that conflict does not spread to other countries. The United States should also 
ensure robust funding of a comprehensive strategy to build resiliency and facilitate durable 
solutions for the tens of millions of internally displaced people and refugees that have 
resulted from conflict in places like South Sudan, Syria and Iraq. The United States should 
also ensure that the fragile states and host communities impacted by migration are likewise 
supported and strengthened. 
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Most Reverend Oscar Cantu, S.T.D. 

Bishop of Las Cruces 

Most Rev. Oscar Cantu, S.T.D was bom December 5, 1966, in Houston, TX, the son of 
Ramiro and Maria de Jesus Cantu, natives of small towns near Monterey in Mexico. 
Bishop Cantu is a product of Houston’s Catholic Schools, attending Holy Name Catholic 
School and St. Thomas High School. He earned his Bachelor of Arts degree from the 
University of Dallas, TX. 

He then received his Masters in Divinity and Masters in Theological Studies from the 
University of St. Thomas in Houston. He continued the Pontifical Gregorian University, 
located in Rome Italy where he earned his S.T.L. Licentiate in Sacred Theology, as well 
as his S.T.D., Doctorate in Sacred Theology in Dogmatic Theology. Bishop Cantu was 
ordained a priest of the Diocese of Houston on May 21,1 994. 

He has spent his priestly career working in parishes throughout the Houston metropolitan 
area. His first assignment following his ordination was as parochial vicar at St. 
Christopher Parish in Houston. Since 2003, he has taught at University of St. Thomas in 
Houston. He also has taught at St. Thomas at St. .Mary’s Seminary. Bishop Cantu is 
fluent in Spanish, Italian, and French. 

His last assignment before be ordained a bishop was Pastor at Houston’s Holy Name 
Parish, his childhood parish where, in the early 1960’s, his parents became close friends 
with a young priest. Father Patrick Flores, who went on to become the Archbishop of San 
Antonio. 

Since his ordination, Bishop Cantu has participated in number of ministries and 
movements in Houston. He was involved in the Christian Family movement, a national 
network of parish/neighborhood small groups of Catholics and their families who come 
together to reinforce their Christian values and are encouraged to reach out to others. He 
conducted three retreats per year with the youth of the CFM movement in the Galveston- 
Houston Archdiocese. Bishop Cantu worked with those preparing for marriage through 
the Engaged Encounter ministry. 

From 2004 to 2007 Bishop Cantu co-hosted an interfaith radio show in Houston called 
“Show of Faith.” His co-costs included a Jewish rabbi and a protestant minister. The 
program discussed issues from the perspective of their individual faith traditions. 

Bishop Cantu has also been involved in The Metropolitan Organization (TMO). Its 
mission is to publicly address important social issues in the community such as fair 
housing, immigration, education and many others. 
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Bishop Cantu was appointed Titular Bishop of Dardano and Auxiliary Bishop of San 
Antonio on April 10, 2008. He was ordained, Monday, June 2, 2008 at St. Mark the 
Evangelist Church in San Antonio, TX by The Most Reverend Jose H. Gomez, S.T.D., 
Archbishop of San Antonio. 

On Janauary 10, 2013, Bishop Cantu was appointed as second bishop of the Diocese of 
Las Cruces, NM. He was installed as bishop on February 28, 2013, by Provincial, The 
Most Reverend Michael J. Sheehan, Archbishop of Santa Fe, and The Most Reverend 
Carlo Maria Vigano, Apostolic Nuncio to the United States of America. 
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Drugs for Neglected Diseases initiative, North America 
Rachel M. Cohen, Regional Executive Director 
Written Testimony Submitted on March 23, 2015 to the 

Subcommittee on State and Foreign Operations, Committee on Appropriations 
United States House of Representatives 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit written testimony on the Fiscal Year (FY) 2016 
State and Foreign Operations appropriations measure, specifically regarding the United States 
Agency for International Development’s (USAID) Neglected Tropical Disease (NTD) Program. 
I am the Regional Executive Director of the North America office of the Drugs for Neglected 
Diseases initiative (DNDi) — a non-profit, patients’ needs-driven research and development 
(R&D) organization that develops new drugs for people suffering from neglected diseases or for 
neglected populations of patients, primarily in the developing world. I respectfully request that 
the Committee fund USAID’s NTD program at $125 million; support investment in R&D 
for NTDs to bring new treatments to people suffering from these diseases; and expand the 
current USAID list of NTDs to ensure the NTDs with the highest death rates are 
incorporated into the program. 

DNDi was established in 2003 by Doctors Without Borders/Medecins Sans Frontieres, 
the Indian Council of Medical Research, Brazil’s Oswaldo Cruz Foundation, the Kenya Medical 
Research Institute, the Ministry of Health of Malaysia, and the Insitut Pasteur in France, with the 
World Health Organization’s Special Programme for Research and Training in Tropical Diseases 
as a permanent observer. 

Today, DNDi has more than 30 projects in our pipeline and has delivered six new 
treatments that are already in the hands of millions of patients: two fixed-dose anti-malarials; a 
combination treatment for late stage sleeping sickness; a combination treatment for visceral 
leishmaniasis in Africa; a set of combination therapies for visceral leishmaniasis in Asia; and a 
pediatric dosage form of benznidazole for Chagas disease. Much has been done to advance NTD 
treatment and control; however, we mu.st continue to make investments now to ensure scientific 
breakthroughs in the future, and to guarantee that we do not lose ground on the important 
advances that have been made in NTD treatment and control globally. 

The Burden of NTDs 

NTDs are a group of infectious diseases that blind, disable, disfigure, and can lead to 
death. They reduce cognitive development, stunt growth, cause anemia in children and women of 
child-bearing age, and can severely limit the future earning potential of men, women, and 
children across the developing world. 

More than 1 billion people — representing one sixth of the world population — are infected 
with at least one of the 17 diseases listed by the World Health Organization (WHO) as neglected 
tropical diseases.' Women, children, and ethnic minorities, especially those living in remote or 
unstable areas with restricted access to services, are most at risk of infection, illness, and death. 


' World Health Organization (2012) Neglected tropical diseases. Geneva: WHO. Available: 
hltp://\vw\v.\vho.inL''negiecled_diseascs/diseascs/en/ Accessed March 19, 2015. 
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NTDs impair worker productivity and are an important reason why the world’s poorest 1 .4 
billion people who live below the poverty line cannot escape destitution and despair? 

The Need for Better Tools to Combat NTDs 

Patients suffering from these diseases are neglected because they are poor and 
marginalized. The current system to develop new drugs, diagnostics and vaccines, is driven by 
commercial rewards, A company develops a drug or diagnostic tool, receives a patent that allows 
the sale of the product at high prices without competition, and the high prices in turn are 
expected to “recoup” the cost of R&D. This system fails to incenti vize R&D if patients cannot 
pay high prices — either because they are too poor or too few — and is increasingly recognized as 
an unsustainable business model that is not delivering true innovation for a wide range of 
diseases. Despite the advances in medicine over the past half-century, with therapeutic 
innovations saving many millions of lives, adequate drugs are either not available or not 
affordable for diseases that exclusively or predominantly affect the poor. NTDs are just one 
example of the sort of diseases that attract inadequate attention and consequently insufficient 
financial investment as the population affected is forgotten and has no voice on the international 
stage. Of the 1,556 new drugs approved between 1975 and 2004. only 21 (1.3%) were 
specifically developed for tropical diseases and tuberculosis, even though these diseases account 
for 1 1 .4% of the global disease burden.^ While the last decade has seen incremental 
improvements in the development of NTD treatments, an analysis of the R&D pipeline from 
2000 to 201 1 found that most advances entailed repurposing or reformulating existing drugs.** 
Entirely new chemical entities (NCEs) are urgently needed to improve patient care and meet 
current elimination targets. 


The Impact of US Government Investment 

The U.S. government has an important role to play in NTDs. USAID’s NTD Program 
was launched in 2006 and was one of the first global efforts to address NTDs comprehensively. 
However, the current initiative only focuses on five of the 1 7 NTDs identified by WHO and it 
only allocates a tiny fraction funding to R&D for much-needed new health technologies for 
NTDs. 


While there are currently inexpensive, safe and effective treatments available for some 
NTDs, the NTDs with the highest death rates - such as Chagas disease, leishmaniasis, sleeping 
sickness, and Buruli ulcer — have severely limited treatment options. Many existing drugs for 
these fatal NTDs are archaic, have significant side effects, and are often difficult and expensive 
to administer in resource-poor settings. Even some of the most common, high burden NTDs, 
such as onchocerciasis and lymphatic filariasis, require new tools. 


^ Hotez PJ, Pecoul B (2010). “Manifesto” for Advancing the Control and Eliniinalion of Neglected Tropical Diseases. PLoS Negl 
Trop Dis 2010; 4(5): e718. Available; 

htlp://www.dndi.org/images/stories/pdf_scien{iJk_pub/2010/'PLoS%20NTD,_Pecoui_Hotez_MANIFBSTO__2505l0.pdf. 
Accessed March !9. 2015. 

^ Chirac P. Torreele B (2006) Global framework on essential health R&D. Lancet 2006: 367: 1 560-6 1 . 

Pedrique, Belen et al The drug and vaccine landscape for neglected diseases (2000- 1 1 ); a systematic assessment- The Lancet 
Global Health . Volume 1 . Issue 6 . c371 - e379 
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In order to improve individual patient care and enhance prospects for achieving disease 
control and/or elimination R&D activities should continue to be supported and expanded through 
the USAID NTD program or other USAID programs. 

The WorkofDNDi 

DNDi specifically focuses on developing new treatments for some of the most neglected 
patients in the world, including those with the three NTDs with the highest death rates - sleeping 
sickness (human African trypanosomiasis, or HAT), Chagas disease, and kala azar (visceral 
leishmaniasis, or VL); those w'ith filarial parasitic-worm infections, namely river blindness 
(onchocerciasis), elephantiasis (lymphatic filariasis), and African eye w'orm {Loa loa, or loiasis); 
and pediatric HIV/AIDS. Sleeping sickness and kala azar are 100 percent fatal if left untreated. 
For sleeping sickness, diagnostic tools are inadequate — late-stage disease requires a painful 
spinal tap, and melarsoprol, the main drug used is a toxic arsenic derivative, which kills 1 in 20 
patients. River blindness and elephantiasis blind and deform people, young and old. Chagas 
disease predominantly infects those in Latin America, and is now' in the United States, and kills 
more people in this region than malaria. DNDi’s goal is to establish a strong R&D portfolio that 
addresses patients’ treatment needs and deliver 11-13 new treatments by 2018 for targeted 
neglected diseases. 

In terms of current neglected-patient needs that the US can immediately address, today 
river blindness, which infects 25 million people and is the world’s second-leading infectious 
cause of blindness, and elephantiasis, which infects over 120 million people and is the world’s 
second most common cause of long-term disability, inflict immense suffering in affected 
communities. These diseases cause life-long disabilities, including massively swollen limbs and 
genitals, blindness, intense pain, and severe itching, as well as social stigmatization. Control 
strategies have for decades revolved around mass drug administration of donated medicines. 
However, the drugs used in these treatments kill mainly juvenile worms (m/crofllariae) meaning 
adult worms (macrofilariae) can continue to produce new offspring. Mass administration of 
drugs must therefore be carried out repeatedly, over the course of five to 17 years, until the adult 
worms die out naturally. While these treatments have been effective in reducing transmission and 
illness in affected communities, patients who receive them are not free of infection and continue 
to suffer from symptoms. In addition, existing filarial drugs, when used in mass drug 
administration programs, can also pose life-threatening side effects in river blindness or 
elephantiasis patients co-infected with another filarial infection, Lna loa, primarily in Central 
Africa, These drugs can result in the sudden, massive death of juvenile Loa loa worms that 
overwhelms the body and causes serious neurological damage or even death. For all of these 
patients, a new treatment is urgently needed, and DNDi is committed to developing a new 
macrofilaricide that, if successful, would be safe and effective in these patients. The goal of the 
NTD program is to eliminate river blindness in the Americas by 2016 and eliminate elephantiasis 
globally by 2020, however without a macrofilaricide, it will not be possible to meet these goals. 

Another urgent patient need is an easy-to-take medicine for sleeping sickness. Although 
NECT has helped significantly reduce the number of patients treated with the arsenic-derivative 
melarsoprol, it still requires a week of intravenous infusions and is thus not practical in the field 
where sleeping sickness is prevalent. This is why DNDi is currently testing two new drug 
candidates in clinical trials — fexinidazole and oxaborole — that could be provided as simple oral 
pills. 
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In 2014, USAID made its first-ever grant for NTD R&D, and DNDi calls on Congress to 
continue to expand its approach to NTDs so that it includes increased investments in R&D. Such 
investments will help bridge the gap between scientific innovation and equitable access to the 
fruits of scientific research, ultimately bringing new tools to the most neglected patients and 
enhancing prospects for achieving di.sease control and elimination. 

In order to ensure that new tools are developed for neglected diseases, we strongly urge 
the Committee to enhance its support for NTDs by funding the USAID NTD Program at $125 
million in FY 2016 and encouraging USAID to increase its investment in R&D for NTDs. 
Specifically, we ask for the following language in the report on the State and Foreign Operations 
appropriations legislation: 

“The Committee is concerned about the burden of neglected tropical diseases (NTDs). The 
committee commends USAID on the NTD treatment program for the 5 most prevalent NTDs but 
is concerned that for many NTDs on the World Health Organization 's list of NTDs, current 
diagnostic and therapeutic tools are not sufficient to properly treat patients. The Committee 
encourages USAID to continue to allocate resources to .support R&D for NTDs as it does for all 
other global health disease areas. Ongoing innovation is needed for all NTDs, including for 
those with the highest death rates, to ensure improved individual patient care as well as 
enhanced prospects for NTD control and elimination in the long-term. " 

Thank you for the opportunity to provide this testimony and to share the experience of 
DNDi in developing new treatments for patients suffering from neglected diseases throughout 
the developing world. 
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Rachel M. Cohen, MPP 

Rachel Cohen is the Regional Executive Director of the North America office of the Drugs for 
Neglected Diseases initiative (DNDi), an international not-for-profit research and development 
(R&D) organization that develops new medicines for patients suffering from neglected 
diseases. Ms. Cohen has been working in the global health and humanitarian field for more 
than 15 years. 

From 1999 to 2010, Ms. Cohen worked for Doctors Without Borders/Medecins Sans Frontieres 
(MSF), the international medical humanitarian organization, where she held numerous senior 
positions. For many years, Ms. Cohen was the US Director for MSF's Campaign for Access to 
Essential Medicines in New York, directing policy advocacy activities related to drug pricing, 
intellectual property, and medical innovation for neglected diseases. From 2006 to 2009, she 
worked for MSF in southern Africa, first as MSF's Field Coordinator and then Head of Mission in 
Lesotho, where she launched and oversaw a large HIV/AIDS treatment program in a rural 
health district. In her most recent position as Head of Mission for MSF in South Africa, she 
managed numerous medical programs, including those providing treatment for HIV/AIDS and 
drug-resistant tuberculosis in the township of Khayelitsha; emergency care for survivors of 
sexual violence, also in Khayelitsha; and primary health care for Zimbabweans seeking refuge 
in South Africa in the border town of Musina and in inner-city Johannesburg. In 2010, she 
returned to southern Africa for three months as Senior Advisor and interim Head of Mission to 
design and launch two new field programs, one in KwaZulu-Natal, South Africa, and one in 
Lesotho. She now serves on the Board of Directors of MSF's Operational Center in Brussels. 

Priorto joining MSF, Ms. Cohen was the Director of Foundation & Corporate Giving at Housing 
Works, the largest minority-controlled grassroots AIDS service organization in the US, and 
before that, served as the Program Coordinator for the US+Cuba Medical Project, where she 
directed medical aid programs and carried out educational and advocacy initiatives about the 
impact of US foreign policy on the health of the Cuban population, 

Ms. Cohen has published numerous articles, Op-Eds, and reports on access to medicines, 
HIV/AIDS treatment, and the need for R&D for neglected diseases. She received her BA from 
Bates College and earned her Master's in Public Policy with a Certificate in Health and Health 
Policy from Princeton University's Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International Affairs, 
where she received the Master's in Public Policy Award for most distinguished academic 
record. 
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Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
Witness Disclosure Form 

Clause 2(g) of rule XI of the Rules of the House of Representatives requires nongovernmental 
witnesses to disclose to the Committee the following information. A non-governmental witness 
IS any witness appearing on behalf of himself/herself or on behalf of an organization other than 
a federal agency, or a state, local or tribal government. 


Your Name, Business Address, and Telephone Number: 
Rachel M. Cohen 



1 . Are you appearing on behalf of yourself or a non-governmental organization? Please 
list organization(s) you are representing. 

Drugs for Neglected Diseases initiative. North America 


2. Have you or any organization you are representing received any Federal grants or 
contracts (including any .subgrants or subcontracts) since October 1 , 2008? 

Yes No 

Yes 


3, If your response to question #2 is “Yes”, please list the amount and source (by agency 
and program) of each grant or contract, and indicate whether the recipient of such 
grant or contract was you or the organizalion(s) you are representing. 

$1,590,881 (NIH/NIAID, September 1, 2007-August 31,2011, “Development of a Low-Cost 
Formulation of Amphotericin B,” Grant No. 1U01AI075726-01) to DNDi 

$1,276371 (NIH/NIAID, September 22, 2010-August 31, 2013, “K777 for Treatment of Chagas 
Disease: IND-Enabling Studies and IND Submission,” Grant No. 1R01AI090592-01) to DNDi 

$10,000,000 (USAID, September 4, 2014 - September 3, 2019, “Innovation to Impact: 
Delivering a Macrofilaricidc to Address Urgent Treatment Needs of Patients Suffering from 
Onchocerciasis and Lymphatic Filariasis”, Grant AID-OAA-6-14-00010) to DNDi NA 


Signature: 


Date: March 20, 201.5 
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WRITTEN TESTIMONY FOR THE RECORD 

House Committee on Appropriations 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 

Submitted by: Jenny Hourihan, Chief Executive Officer and President, 

Orbis International 
March 23, 2015 

I thank the Chairwoman, the Ranking Member, the Members of the Subcommittee and 
their staff for this opportunity to submit testimony on behalf of Orbis International and our 
beneficiaries across the globe that benefit every day from the partnership and support that Orbis 
has received from the United States government, via the US Agency for International 
Development (USAID). Specifically, we would be grateful if the Subcommittee could include in 
its FY16 appropriations bill $3 million for the Child Blindness program and .$25 million for the 
American Schools and Hospitals Abroad (ASHA) program. 

Introduction: 

Orbis International is a US-based global health organization dedicated to eliminating 
avoidable blindness and promoting eye health in the developing world. Created in 1 982 through 
a public/private partnership between USAID and a small group of committed US philanthropists, 
Orbis has conducted more than 1,000 programs in 92 countries, trained more than 330,000 
healthcare professionals, and touched the lives of nearly 24 million children and adults. In 2013 
alone, Orbis trained more than 22,000 doctors, nurses, and other eye care professionals as well as 
conducted more than 5.7 million medical and optical treatments for adults and children, 
including 74,966 surgeries. 

Orbis provides the tools, training and technology necessary for local partners in the 
developing world to understand their needs and develop workable and lasting solutions to 
unnece.ssary blindness. By building their long-term capacity, primarily through training of 
ophthalmologists and other eye health and eye care professionals, Orbis enables its partner 
institutions to take action by reaching a .slate where they can provide, on their own, quality eye 
care services that are affordable, accessible and sustainable. 


520 8th Avenue, 11th Floor WMW.orbis.org 
New York. NY 10018 T. I.SOO.ORBiS.US 

F. 1.646.674.5599 
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Continued partnership and opportunity for funding from USAID is very important to 
Orbis as it continues to strengthen, expand and fulfill its mission under the affirmation, “It starts 
with vision.” The critical interests to Orbis are the continued efforts by Congress to fulfill the 
commitment made by our country and USAID to invest in (1) the Child Blindness program at the 
level of $3 million and (2) the American Schools and Hospitals Abroad program at $25 million. 

USAID Funding - Child Blindness Program 

USAID's former-A2Z Micronutrient and Childhood Blindness Project was of great 
importance to Orbis and helped fund critical research and leverage existing funds for projects in 
countries like Ethiopia. Current funding from USAID’s Child Blindness Program is supporting 
Orbis’s work in China addressing uncorrected refractive error, where Chinese children have one 
of the highe.st rates of myopia in the world; in Mongolia to create a scalable model for basic 
vision screening and refractive error, which accounts for 88% of vision impairment among 
Mongolian children; and in Ethiopia to provide expanded pediatric eye health services in the 
critically underserved region of north-west Ethiopia. Orbis, as one of the first international eye 
care organizations to introduce an integrated approach for the prevention and treatment of 
childhood blindness in developing countries, consistently seeks to improve and expand its 
approach in building the capacity of local partner institutions to make quality pediatric eye care 
services available and accessible in their communities. Orbis utilizes multi-disciplinary teams to 
design strategies that address the complex barriers to eye health within all levels of the health 
system, understanding the local operations and financial context, and employing a long-term 
perspective. Establishing and strengthening child-friendly eye centers, providing specialist 
training on the treatment of children’s delicate eyes, and ensuring that the appropriate equipment 
is available are all essential to eliminating child blindness and have been key to Orbis’s 
interventions. Continued funding from USAID has helped to contribute to our efforts to 
eliminate the debilitating and needless health crisis of preventable or treatable childhood 
blindness, and we hope that additional program funding will be forthcoming to move us forward 
in countries such as Mongolia and South Africa. 

Orbis is thankful to the Subcommittee for the $2.5M allocated to the Child Blindness 
Program in FY15 appropriations. Despite this program’s absence from the President’s budget 
since FY13, these funds remain incredibly vital, as they are the only dedicated funds in USAID 
for the prevention and treatment of childhood blindness and the restoration of sight. While 
grants from this program are typically small, they enable existing dollars to have greater impact, 
leverage and depth of reach, as well as fund research and evaluation critical to measuring 
success. Since the program’s inception through a 1991 Congressional directive, more than 31 
eye care and health non-governmental organizations (NGOs) have received grants totaling 
approximately $30 million to implement eye care interventions in 58 countries. 

Orbis hopes Congress will continue its commitment to this program and demonstrate its 
continued understanding of the impact and pervasiveness of blindness among children in the 
developing world. Investments in avoidable blindness and visual Impairment offer many of the 
greatest economic and social returns in global health, while dramatically improving the quality of 
life of individuals and families. More than 90% of the world’s blind live in the developing world 


520 8th Avenue, 1 1th Floor www, orbis.org 
NewYof1<, NY 10018 T. 1.800.ORBIS.US 

F, 1.646.674,5599 
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where access to eye care is extremely limited or unavailable. This includes a disproportionate 
number of women, as nearly two-thirds of the world’s blind are women, due to the high cost of 
surgery, inability to travel to a surgical facility, and lack of access to information and resources 
(International Agency for the Prevention of Blindness). Millions of people suffer needlessly, but 
USAID’s Child Blindness funding allows us to provide some relief. 

USAID Funding - American Schools and Hospitals Abroad 

Funding from USAID’s American Schools and Hospitals Abroad (ASHA) program has 
been of particular importance to Orbis. ASHA’s initial funding helped enable the creation of the 
world's first Flying Eye Hospital (FEH), a DC-8 converted into a one-of-a-kind airborne 
ophthalmic teaching facility that has crossed the globe. The Orbis FEH is a hospital with wings 
that brings together dedicated eye care professionals and aviators to give the gift of sight through 
training programs held in developing countries around the world. Onboard the FEH, local 
doctors, nurses and technicians work alongside Orbis International’s medical team of volunteer 
faculty to exchange knowledge and improve technical skills. In the 48-seat classroom at the front 
of the plane, doctors gather for lectures, discussions and live broadcasts of surgical procedures 
being performed on-board the FEH operating room. If needed, surgeries can also be broadcast to 
an additional classroom outside the aircraft, for instance, at a nearby hospital. Large numbers of 
trainees obseive the surgeries and pose questions to the operating surgeons via a two-way audio- 
visual system. 

In 1992, with the retirement of the DC-8, Orbis again bcnefitted from USAID funding 
through ASHA to build the 2nd generation Flying Eye Hospital, which is housed in a converted 
DC-10 aircraft. In 2013, Orbis launched its 3rd generation FEH. supported by a USAID $!.2M 
ASHA grant, which is now in the final stages of being retrofitted. This donated MD-10-30 
aircraft will allow Orbis to have greater geographical range, enhanced technology capabilities 
and reduced operating costs. Since 1982, Orbis's FEH has visited 78 countries and conducted 
290 training and service delivery programs in 161 cities where its programs have positively 
affected the lives of millions. 

Increasing the ASHA budget to $25 million would allow for an increased number of 
grants to be awarded at a higher level for those capital improvements that benefit numerous 
countries, providing access to costly educational and medical services. Recipients often have 
shown strong evidence of successful and ongoing public and private partnership, underpinned by 
these investments in critical infrastructure, in a time when dollars are strained and our nation 
needs to be strategic in its resource allocations, it makes sense to support and strengthen effective 
programs where partnerships are strong and dollars are leveraged to increase in-country capacity, 
as w'ell as provide improved education and health care to those in most urgent need in developing 
countries. 


520 8th Avenue. 11th Floor wviMt.orbis.org 
New York, NY 1 001 8 T. 1 .800.ORBiS.US 

F. 1.646.674.5599 
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Conclusion 

In closing, blindness has profound human and socioeconomic consequences. There are 39 
million blind people in the world today, among 285 million people in the world who are visually 
impaired; according to the World Health Organization (WHO), 80 percent of all visual 
impairment can be avoided or cured. The costs of lost productivity and of rehabilitation and 
education of the blind constitute a significant economic burden for the individual, their family 
and society at large. Investments in addressing avoidable blindness and visual impairment offer 
many of the greatest long-term economic and social returns in global health, w'hile dramatically 
improving the day-to-day quality of life for individuals and families. Our programs and 
partnerships provide the expertise, infra.structure and on-going support to build the capacity and 
skills necessary to sustain care at the local level. As a founding member of Vision 2020: The 
Right to Sight, a campaign led by the World Health Organization and other leading blindness 
prevention organizations to eliminate avoidable blindness by the year 2020, Orbis is wholly 
dedicated to working in partnership to create a world free of needless blindness. 


520 8th Avenue, 1 1 th Floor vwAv.orbis.org 
New York. NY 10018 T. 1,800,ORB1S.US 

F. 1.646,674,5599 
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Jenny Hourihan 

Chief Executive Officer and President 
Orbis International 
Biography 


Jenny Hourihan joined ORBIS International as the CEO and President in September 2012. 
ORBIS International is a nonprofit organization that works in developing countries to prevent 
and treat blindness through hands-on training, public health education, improved access to 
quality eye care, advocacy and partnerships with local health care organizations. Prior to joining 
ORBIS International, from 2009 to 2012, Ms. Hourihan served as Chief Financial Officer of Pro 
Mujer International, an international development organization offering microfinance, health 
services and training to over 300,000 clients in Latin America. Ms. Hourihan also brings 
intensive management experience to ORBIS International having served as an investment banker 
with advisory and transaction experience in both US and international equity and debt capital 
markets, mergers and acquisitions and corporate restructurings across a variety of industries as 
well as private and public sector clients. Ms. Hourihan was Managing Director and Sector Head- 
Paper and Forest Products Group for Bank of America (2003-2008), and held similar positions at 
Merrill Lynch (2000 to 2003) and the Salomon Smith Barney unit of Citigroup (1981 to 2000), 
where she led global teams in North America, Latin America, Europe and Asia. Her experience 
includes serving on the boards of Volunteers America - Greater New York, Swarthmore College, 
Heights and Hills, and Prospect Park Audubon Center Advisory Board. She is currently a 
director of Rock Tenn Packaging. She is a graduate of Swarthmore College with an Honors 
Bachelor of Arts in Economics, where she was a Thomas B, McCabe Scholar, and a Harry S. 
Truman Congressional Scholar. 
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Witness Disclosure Form 

Clause 2{g) of rule XI of the Rules of the House of Representatives requires non- 
governmental witnesses to disclose to the Committee the following information. A 
non-govcrnmental witness is any witness appearing on behalf of himself/herself or 
on behalf of an organization other than a federal agency, or a state, local or tribal 

government. 


Your Name, Business Address, and Telephone Number: 


1 . Are you appearing on behalf of yourself or a non-governmental organization? 
Please list organization(s) you are representing. 

On behalf of Orbis International 


2. Have you or any organization you are representing received any Federal grants or 
contracts (including any subgrants or subcontracts) since October 1, 2012 related 
to the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 

Yes No 


3. Have you or any organization you are representing received any contracts or 
payments originating with a foreign govenunent since October 1, 2012 related to 
the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 

Yes No V*'' 


4. If your response to question #2 and/or #3 is “Yes”, please list the amount and 
source (by agency and program) of each Federal grant (or subgrant thereof) or 
contract (or subcontract thereof), and/or the amount and country of origin of any 
payment or contract originating with a foreign government. Please also indicate 
whether the recipient was you or the organization(s) you are representing. 

Orbis International has received USAID grants as follows: Child Blindness 
Program: China ($74,961); Ethiopia ($96,510); Mongolia ($198 165) 

ASHA Program: Flying Eye Hospital ($1,200,000). 


Signature: 


Date: 


March 23, 2015 
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Submitted to the Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 

Witness name: Richard Leach, President, World Food Program USA 

Subject matter of testimony: FY16 Global Food and Nutrition Security Appropriations 

Request 

World Food Program USA (WFP USA) is a non-profit organization that works to solve global 
hunger by raising US support for the mission of the UN World Food Programme. Specifically, 
we request the following funding levels for three essential programs within the jurisdiction of the 
subcommittee: 

• International Disaster Assistance — $2.5 billion, of which at least one third ($800 
million) should be used for emergency food assistance 

• Nutrition - $200 million 

• Feed the Future -$1.2 billion 

To maintain strong U.S. leadership in solving hunger and to respond to critical emergency needs 
worldwide, WFP USA urges the subcommittee to provide the strongest possible funding for 
global food security programs. Our specific funding requests mirror those in the InterAction 
Choose to Invest FY20I6 recommendations, which have been formally endorsed by a coalition of 
168 U.S, -based non-governmental and faith-based organizations. 

Background 

Strong bipartisan support for a comprehensive approach to ensuring global food security has 
made the United States a global leader in the effort to solve hunger, catalyzing significant 
progress worldwide. Compared to 1990 estimates, today there are over 200 million fewer 
hungry people. Undernourishment and child mortality have been nearly halved during this time. 
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These trends demonstrate that the goal of zero hunger is achievable if the positive policies and 
programs the U.S. has put into place are sustained. 

Despite this dramatic progress, there are still 805 million chronically hungry people in the world 
today. Undernourishment still affects 13.5% of developing country populations. And in 2013, 6.3 
million children under five died prematurely, with nearly half of these child deaths attributable to 
undernutrition. That is over 17,000 children who die each day simply because they do not have 
enough nutritious food to eat. And one in nine people across the world who are going to bed 
hungry. 

In addition, there are now five ongoing crises classified at the most severe level of humanitarian 
emergency: the highest number on record since the current UN classification system was created. 
Four of these situations - Syria, Iraq, South Sudan, and the Central African Republic -- are the 
results of internal conflicts that have caused massive population displacements, In fact, there are 
now over 52 million displaced people worldwide, including both refugees and those internally 
displaced: the highest number since World War II. In response to these and other crises, the 
2015 UN humanitarian consolidated appeal estimated global humanitarian needs at $16.4 billion, 
which was nearly double the estimated need level in 2012. 

The United Nations World Food Programme (W'FP) is the w'orld's largest humanitarian 
organization, providing critical food and nutrition support to roughly 80 million of the world’s 
hungriest people each year. WFP estimates that that total global food assistance requirements for 


2016 will exceed $7.5 billion. 
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International Disaster Assistance is Critical to Responding to Emergency Food Needs 

Strong funding for International Disaster Assistance (IDA) is particularly critical in meeting 
emergency food and other humanitarian needs at a time when those needs are projected to be at a 
record high. The ongoing conflict in Syria accounts for much of this unprecedented need. The 
scale of the Syria crisis continues to increase exponentially. More than eleven million Syrians, 
roughly half of the country’s pre-war population, have fled their homes. Over seven and a half 
million people are internally displaced and 3.8 million have sought refuge in neighboring 
countries. The suffering of Syrian civilians is alarming and overwhelming, with women and 
children disproportionately vulnerable to the violence and the effects of the war. The UN 
humanitarian appeal for Syria in 2015 requests $8.4 billion to assist the anticipated 1 8 million 
people who are expected to require humanitarian assistance due to the ongoing conflict. Needs 
are likely to remain at a similar or higher level in 20 1 6. 

Major humanitarian need w'ill also likely persist across Sub-Saharan Africa, the Middle East, 
and parts of Southwest Asia. IDA funding is essential for the U.S. to respond to the needs of 
internally displaced persons (IDPs), such as in South Sudan (1.5 million), Iraq (2,7 million), and 
Central African Republic (443,500). 

IDA also funds critical disaster-risk reduction (DRR) programs to strengthen community 
resilience and help reduce risk and vulnerability so communities can prepare for, respond to and 
recover from disasters. For example, DRR activities help save lives and protect livelihoods by 
improving early warning systems and minimizing exposure to earthquakes and floods. 
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IDA Is Critical to Responding to International Emergency Food Aid Needs 

IDA funds a major part of the United States response to international emergency food needs. 
Between 30 to 40 percent of IDA’s annual expenditures support the Emergency Food Security 
Program (EFSP). Managed by the Office of Food for Peace, EFSP provides cash-based 
emergency food assistance through voucher programs, local and regional purchasing of food, and 
related cash-based emergency assistance efforts that enable rapid delivery of assistance. 

EFSP provides the bulk of U.S, food assistance funding to Syrian conflict victims, displaced 
persons, and refugees. The UN World Food Programme (WFP) expects approximately $1.8 
billion — about 30% of its annual emergency food assistance budget — w'ill be required to provide 
food aid to Syrians throughout the region over the next year. The use of EFSP cash funding 
supports innovative food voucher systems for Syrian refugees that supports local markets and 
provides refugees receiving food assistance with greater dietary diversity. EFSP is also currently 
the primary source of U.S. government funding for local and regional purchase (LRP) of 
international food assistance. 

Congressional Leadership is E.ssential to Ensuring Adequate Funding for IDA 

Congress has recognized the critical importance of strong funding for the international Disaster 
Assistance Account (IDA), providing it with $ 1 .895 billion in FYl 5. Despite the continued 
expansion of humanitarian need, the President’s FYl 6 budget proposal requests less money for 
IDA than Congress provided in the FYl 5 Omnibus Appropriations bill: a total of $1,741 million, 
including both base funding and Overseas Contingency Operations (OCO) funding. 
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The World Food Program USA, along with the InterAction-led coalition of 168 other non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs), requests that Congress fund the International Disaster 
Assistance Account (IDA) at a level of $2.5 billion in FY15. This is the level needed to allow 
adequate funding of the Emergency Food Security Program at up to 40 percent of total IDA, 
without that food assistance coming at the expense of other vital non-food lifesaving assistance 
following natural and man-made disasters that is funded by IDA. This $2.5 billion could be 
provided through a combination of regular IDA and OCO funding as needed to reflect 
Congressional budget limitations. 

The world’s hungry and vulnerable women, children, and men suffering from w'ar and natural 
disasters need the support of the American people to survive. Robust funding of the FYl 6 
International Disaster Assistance account is essential in providing that needed support. 
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Richard Leach 

World Food Program USA (2010-present) 

Rick Leach serves as President and CEO of World Food Program USA, a non- 
profit based in Washington, D.C. that shapes U.S, public policy and generates 
resources for the United Nations World Food Programme (WFP), the world’s 
largest humanitarian agency dedicated to solving hunger. 

WFP USA leads coalitions, develops specific policy recommendations and 
works closely with congressional allies, the administration, non- 
governmental organizations, opinion leaders and grassroots networks 
throughout the United States. WFP USA also generates funds and develops 
partnerships with the business community to address global hunger. These 
partnerships provide an opportunity to tap into the expertise of some of the 
world's most successful companies, including UPS and YUM! 

Over the last 20 years, Leach has tackled major social issues at a wide range 
of organizations across the public and private sectors. He has worked with 
Members of Congress, administration officials, international development 
agencies and corporate leaders to establish new organizations or adapt 
existing agencies to more effectively address social issues, from 
environmental protections to counterfeit drugs to childhood 
immunizations. He has a proven track record of researching complex social 
problems, identifying solutions, building operations to put these new 
solutions in place and launching campaigns to achieve concrete results. 

World Health Organization (2006-2008) 

To assist its new leadership, Leach led a review of the organization’s 
operations concerning pharmaceuticals and health technologies. From 2006 
to 2008, Leach developed the plan for the World Health Organization to halt 
the production and trading of counterfeit drugs. Leach also developed an 
initiative to identity the essential technologies needed for health systems of 
developing countries. 

Alliance for Representative Democracy (2001-2006) 

Leach helped the Alliance for Representative Democracy expand its national 
campaign to ensure that civic education is included within the curriculum of 
public schools in the U.S. In addition to providing strategic advice, he 
produced four annual Congressional Conferences on Civic Education, which 
were hosted by the leadership of the U.S. Congress and included delegations 
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from all 50 states. As a result, each state established coalitions of state 
legislators, education officials, business leaders and members of state 
judiciaries. 

Campaign for Tobacco-Free Kids / American Cancer Society [2003-2005) 
From 2003 to 2005, Leach directed a global campaign to identify and build 
support for public policies to protect children from tobacco use. This involved 
identifying the political leaders who had jurisdiction over the issue within 
targeted countries, which cumulatively represented more than 75 percent of 
the world’s population, engaging grassroots advocates within these countries, 
and inviting both groups to participate in a process to define and reach 
agreement on specific policies. This effort culminated in an international 
conference in which leaders from more than 30 nations adopted these new 
policies. These guidelines helped shape the International Framework 
Convention on Tobacco Control, which has now been ratified by the majority 
of the world's nations. 

United Nations World Food Programme (1997-2009) 

For the United Nations World Food Programme, Leach established WFP USA 
[formerly Friends of the World Food Program) in 1997 and led the 
organization until 2004. During his tenure as WFP USA's first Executive 
Director, Leach oversaw the development of partnerships within the private 
sector, as well as building bipartisan base of support within U.S. Congress. 
From 2004 to 2009, he served as a public policy advisor to the organization. 

World Wildlife Fund [1996-1997) 

Leach helped launch the World Wildlife Fund’s Living Planet Campaign, which 
brought the organization's 25 country offices together around a common plan 
of action to address over-fishing and deforestation as well as promote 
biodiversity by protecting key ecosystems. The Living Planet Campaign 
successfully mobilized consumers, businesses, and governments to take 
action to address these threats. For example, at the launch of the campaign, 
Unilever — the world’s largest buyer of frozen fish — announced they would 
only purchase fish that had been caught according to defined standards, and 
Assi Domain — the world’s largest private forest owner — announced that they 
would harvest timber according to specific standards that ensured 
sustainability of forest resources. A version of this campaign continues to 
operate to this day. 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services [1993-1996) 

Leach was appointed by the Clinton Administration to create and direct the 
President's childhood immunization campaign. The campaign was established 
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to help address the low immunization rate of children between birth and two 
years of age. The campaign fostered collaboration among federal agencies and 
between federal agencies and state authorities; established and mobilized 
public-private coalitions in all states; and led a national communications 
effort. By 1996, the campaign helped boost the nation's childhood 
immunization rate from 50 percent to 80 percent, in 1996, Leach transformed 
the campaign operation into a branch of the U.S. Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention. 

U.S. House of Representatives, Select Committee on Hunger (1991-1993} 
Leach served on the foreign policy staff for the U.S. House of Representatives' 
Select Committee on Hunger. In that capacity, he helped shape Congressional 
policy on international development and humanitarian issues and served as a 
member of the U.S. delegation to several international conferences convened 
by the United Nations. 

Other Activities 

Leach also assisted the Inter-American Development Bank to expand its 
micro-enterprise lending program, the United Nations Children Fund 
[UNICEF) build support and boost awareness for the 1990 World Summit for 
Children, and the Organization of American States commemorate its 50th 
anniversary. He helped produce numerous benefit concerts and rallies, 
including Earth Day 1990 and 2000 and the Mayor's March on Washington, 
Mr. Leach practiced business and maritime law from 1986 to 1990. He served 
as a member of the American Bar Association's Task Force on Reform of the 
United Nations Commission on Human Rights. He has published articles on 
international human rights and micro-enterprise development and 
contributed a monthly column to Harvard Law School's Human Rights 
Internet Reporter. He was Chairman of the Board of Directors of the American 
Lung Association for the District of Columbia from 2004 to 2006 and is 
currently a member of the Board of Trustees of the United Mitochondrial 
Disease Foundation, the Board of Winrock International and the Council on 
Foreign Relations. 
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Witness Disclosure Form 

Clause 2(g) of rule XI of the Rules of the House of Representatives requires non- 
governmental witnesses to disclose to the Committee the following information. A 
non-governmental witness is any witness appearing on behalf of himself/herself or 
on behalf of an organization other than a federal agency, or a state, local or tribal 

government. 


Your Name, Business Address, and Telephone Number; 
Richard Leach 


1 , Are you appearing on behalf of yourself or a non-governmental organization? 
Please list organization(s) you are representing. 

Yes. 

World Food Program USA 


2. Have you or any organization you are representing received any Federal grants or 
contracts (including any subgrants or subcontracts) since October 1, 2012 related 
to the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 

Yes [ No 1 


3 . Have you or any organization you are representing received any contracts or 
payments originating with a foreign government since October 1, 2012 related to 
the agencies or programs funded by the Subcommittee? 

Yes I No I 


4. If your response to question #2 and/or #3 is “Yes”, please list the amount and 
source (by agency and program) of each Federal grant (or subgrant thereof) or 
contract (or subcontract thereof), and/or the amount and country of origin of any 
payment or contract originating with a foreign government. Please also indicate 
whether the recipient was you or the organization(s) you are representing. 




SignatUf 


Date: 







